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Abstract: 

in  Col/farnlA 

►Tbe  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  Distric^jJMPWMDyhas  examined  10  altemathes  wth 
the  goal  of  providing  a  munidpal  water  supply  to  the  Moateny  Peninsula  that  would  provide 
adequate  drought  protection  for  existiog  residents  and  meet  the  loog-term  water  suppty  needs  of 
planned  growth.  This  EfR/EIS  examines  the  environmental  consequences  of  the  10  project 
alternatives,  including  four  reservoir  sizes  at  two  dam  sites  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Carmel  River, 
three  dam  sites  '•a  tributaries  to  the  Carmel  RKer,  one  ofT-stream  reservoir,  desalination,  and  the 
No  Project  alternative. 

- -  /§ 


Review  Period: 

This  Draft  EIR/EIS  will  now  undergo  a  public  review  period  that  lasts  for  48  days  following  the 
notice  of  this  document  in  the  Federal  Register  on  September  6,  1991.  Written  comments  mu  i 
be  submitted  to  either  of  the  designated  lead  agenty  contacts  by  Wednesday,  October  23,  1991 
Oral  and  written  comments  on  this  document  may  also  be  presented  at  the  MPWMD’s  publi 
heatings,  scheduled  for  Monday,  October  21  at  2dX)  p.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Monterey  City 
Council  Chambers.  In  addition,  three  public  workshops  will  be  held  at  vmrious  locations  in  the 
Monter^  area  during  the  week  of  October  7,  1991. 
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9.  VEGETATION  AND  TERRESTRIAL  WILDLIFE 


9.1  SEITING 

The  study  area  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  is  that  portion  of  the  Carmel  River  Drainage  Basin 
from  approximately  3  miles  upriver  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam  to  the  river  mouth  and  those 
tributaries  in  which  alternative  reservoir  sites  are  proposed.  The  Carmel  River  Drainage  Basin 
encompasses  255  square  miles.  The  Carmel  River  is  36  miles  long  and  its  headwaters  arc  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains.  The  first  21  miles  of  the  river  pass  through  rugged  canyons  with  steep 
slopes  and  small  alluvial  deposits  in  the  canyon  bottoms.  The  last  15  miles  of  the  river  pass 
through  the  alluviated  Carmel  Valley  and  discharge  at  its  mouth  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  past 
studies  the  Carmel  River  has  been  divided  into  three  general  geographical  and  physical  sections 
(see  Figure  9-1),  referred  to  as  the  lower  (approximately  10  miles),  middle  (approximately  5  mites) 
and  upper  river  (approximately  21  miles).*'^  The  general  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats 
associated  with  the  study  area  have  been  classified  as  cither  riparian  forest,  woodland,  or  scrub  In 
the  Carmel  Valley  alluvial  flood  plain  (lower  and  middle  river);  the  typically  narrow  riparian-mixed 
hardwood  forest  immediately  along  the  river  banks  upstream  of  the  alluvial  plain  (upper  river),  and 
various  brushlands,  forests,  and  woodlands  on  the  steep  canyon  slopes  above  the  river  and 
tributaries.  A  detailed  description  of  the  vegetation  types  within  each  of  the  alternative  reservoir 
sites  is  presented  in  Section  9.1.1  of  this  chapter.  The  vegetation  community  names  in  (  ) 
correspond  to  the  description  used  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.^ 

In  general,  the  wildlife  in  the  study  area  is  composed  of  the  common  and  typical  species  found  in 
the  vegetation  types  described  in  Section  9.1.1.  A  detailed  description  of  wildlife  identified  during 
field  surveys  at  each  of  the  alternative  sites  in  the  study  area  is  provided  in  Section  9.1.2  below. 
Complete  lists  of  plant  and  wildlife  species  identified  in  the  study  area  are  provided  in  Appendix 
9-A  and  9-B.  Two  desalination  plant  sites  are  also  examined;  please  refer  to  Figure  4-7  for  the 
locations  of  these  sites. 
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9.1.1  VEGETA’nON 

9.1.1.1  Upper  River  Section 

The  upper  river  section  of  the  Carmel  River  Drainage  Basin  is  defined  here  as  .the  upper  21  miles 
of  the  Carmel  River  located  upstream  of  the  C^mp  Stephani  area,  and  those  alternative  project 
sites  on  the  tributaries  of  this  stretch  of  the  river,  except  for  the  Chupines  Creek  alternative  site 
(see  Figure  9-1).  The  New  Los  Padres,  New  San  Qemente,  San  Qemente  Creek  and  the 
Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  alternative  sites  all  occur  within  this  upper  section  of  the  Carmel  River 
Drainage  Basin.  The  principal  vegetation  types  in  this  section  of  the  river  are  very  similar,  and 
thus  the  descriptions  below  apply  to  the  four  alternative  sites  noted  above.  These  vegetation  types 
at  each  alternative  site  in  the  upper  river  drainage  basin  are  mapped  in  Figures  9-2  through  9-S. 

Riparian 

This  vegetation  type  is  limited  to  the  canyon  bottoms  that  are  filled  with  recently  deposited  gravel 
and  sand  between  6  and  IS  feet  deep,  and  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  canyon  slopes.  In  New 
Los  Padres  and  the  New  San  Clemente  alternative  sites  along  the  Carmel  River,  this  vegetation 
type  averages  approximately  100  to  ISO  feet  wide.  In  the  San  Clemente  Creek  and  Cachagua 
Creek  sites  this  vegetation  type  is  much  narrower.  The  vegetation  structure  is  highly  variable, 
ranging  from  typical  forest  communities  with  a  tree  overstory  and  a  brush  and  herbaceous 
understory,  to  woodland  or  scrub  communities  of  open  stands  of  scattered  trees  with  little 
undcrstoiy,  to  diy  washes  with  very  little  or  no  vegetation  cover. 

A  variety  of  riparian  forest  communities  may  be  identified  within  the  riparian  zone  in  this  portion 
of  the  Carmel  River  Basin.  The  dominant  riparian  forest  community  is  a  mbdurc  of  the  riparian 
community  and  the  adjacent  muted  hardwood  forest  (Central  Coast  Cottonwood-Sycamore  Riparian 
Forest).  The  dominant  tree  species  arc  sycamore  (Plantanus  racemosa),  cottonwood  (Populits 
trichocarpa),  white  alder  (Alnus  thombifolia),  and  willows  {Salix  spp.)  of  the  riparian  community, 
and  coast  live  oak  (Quercus  agrifolia),  California  bay  (Umbellularia  califomica),  and  California 
buckeye  (Aesculus  califomicus)  of  the  mixed  hardwood  forest  community.  The  brush  understory 
is  typically  composed  of  poison  oak  (Toxicodendron  diversUobum),  coffeeberty  (Bhamnus 
califomica),  wild  current  (Ribes  spp.),  blackbcny  (Rubus  vitifolius),  and  stinging  nettle  (Urtica 
holosericea). 
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In  some  areas  the  riparian  forest  community  is  dominated  by  particular  specif,  such  as  the  white 
alders  (White  Alder  Riparian  Forest),  located  along  those  areas  of  the  creeks  and  Carmel  River 
where  the  water  flow  is  rapid  and  the  channel  bed  is  composed  of  very  coarse  materials.  In  the 
drier  outer  floodplains  along  these  waterways,  the  coast  live  oak  may  dominate  (Central  Coast  Live 
Oak  Riparian  Forest).  In  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  the  Anoyo  Willow  (Salix  lasiolepis)  dominates 
as  a  low,  dense,  closed  canopy  forest  (Central  Coast  Arroyo  Willow  Riparian  Forest). 

Redwood 

Of  particular  interest  are  small  stands  of  redwood  trees  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  spotted  along  San 
Oemente  Creek  in  the  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir  site  and  along  Finch  Creek  in  the  Cachagua 
Creek  Reservoir  site  (North  Coast  Alluvial  Redwood  Forest).  These  stands  of  trees  are  on  alluvial 
flats  with  deep  well-drained  soils  and  typically  occur  where  summer  fogs  are  frequent.  These 
stands  range  in  size  from  less  than  10  trees  to  more  than  SO  trees.  The  largest  stands  arc  along 
San  Clemente  Creek  at  about  the  900-foot  elevation  (see  Figure  9-5)  and  along  Finch  Creek  (see 
Figure  9-4).  The  brush  and  herbaceous  understoiy  is  rather  limited  under  these  redwoods  due 
to  the  dense  canopy  cover  and  thick  layer  of  duff  on  the  ground.  Because  of  this  unique  habitat, 
the  vegetation  associated  with  these  redwood  stands  is  unique  when  compared  to  the  much  more 
extensive  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  and  Oak  Woodland  communities  in  the  study  area. 

Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  (Broadicafed  Upland  Forest) 

This  forest-type  range  extends  into  the  North  Coast  Ranges  as  fragmented  transitions  between  the 
Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  me/izieju)-Hardwood  Forests  and  Northern  Oak  Woodlands  and  as  far 
south  as  San  Diego  County,  where  it  is  typically  restricted  to  mcsic  slopes.  In  the  Santa  Lucia 
Range  this  forest  community  is  typically  a  part  of  a  mosaic  composed  of  oak  woodlands,  coastal 
sage  scrub,  chaparral,  and  grasslands.  In  the  upper  Carmel  River  Basin  this  community  is  typically 
found  on  the  wetter  north-  and  east-facing  slopes.  The  dominant  tree  and  brush  species  within 
this  plant  community  are  madrone  (Arbutus  menziesu)  and  the  coast  live  oak.  Black  oak  (Q. 
kelloggii)  and  valley  oak  (Q.  lobata)  arc  scattered  within  this  community,  along  with  colonies  of  the 
California  buckeye  (Aesculus  califomka).  Creambush  (Holodiscus  discolor)  and  creeping  snowbeny 
(Symphoricarpos  mollis)  are  common  understoiy  shrubs.  The  big-leaf  maple  (Acer  macrophyllum) 
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occurs  both  in  the  riparian  zone  and  on  the  wetter  sites  up  the  slope  in  the  Mixed  Hardwood 
Forest.  Mature  trees  stand  100  feet  tall  or  more  and  occur  in  dense  stands  with  70-100  percent 
canopy  cover. 

On  the  dryer  south-  and  west-facing  slopes,  the  coast  live  oak  becomes  more  of  a  dominant  species 
with  the  California  bay  and  California  buckeye  (elements  of  the  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest)  scattered 
among  the  oaks.  Various  brush  species  from  the  adjacent  coastal  scrub  and  chaparral  communities 
make  up  the  understoiy  in  areas  (Coast  Live  Oak  Forest).  This  community  represents  a  transition 
from  the  more  mesic  sites  of  the  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  and  the  dryer  sites  of  the  Oak  Woodland 
types.  The  Coast  Live  Oak  Forest  is  common  on  the  north-  and  west-facing  slopes  of  the  San 
Clemente  Creek,  New  San  Clemente,  Cachagua  Creek  and  New  Los  Padres  alternative  sites.  The 
coast  live  oak  occurs  in  pure  stands  on  some  of  the  shady  alluvial  terraces  and  in  the  transition 
zones  between  the  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  and  the  Coastal  Live  Oak  Woodland. 

The  California  bay  is  scattered  throughout  the  Mbccd  Hardwood  Forest,  but  it  achieves  total 
dominance  in  localized  areas  (California  Bay  Forest).  These  bay  forests  have  little  or  no 
understoiy.  Redwood  trees  are  found  in  small  stands  up  on  the  north-facing  slopes  of  the  San 
Clemente  Creek  site  (Upland  Redwood  Forest).  These  stands  arc  similar  to  the  Alluvial  Redwood 
Forest  and  occur  on  shallow  well-drained  soils. 

Foothill  Woodland  (Oak  Woodland) 

On  the  drier  sites  on  the  south-  and  west-facing  slopes  and  on  the  more  level  topographic  areas 
of  old  alluvial  terraces,  many  of  the  tree  species  of  the  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  thin  out,  and 
various  oaks  (Quercus  spp.)  dominate.  This  community  is  very  similar  to  the  Mixed  Hardwood  and 
Coast  Live  Oak  Forests.  The  basic  differences  between  these  communities  arc  that  the  canopy 
densities  of  the  Oak  Woodlands  arc  less  (30-70  percent)  than  in  the  Forest  (70-100  percent)  and 
brush  cover  is  often  less  in  the  woodlands  than  in  the  forests.  These  woodlands  often  appear  as 
open  savannah-like  areas  with  grasslands  between  the  trees. 

Three  types  of  oak  woodlands  occur  in  the  upper  section  of  the  Carmel  River  Basin:  Valley  Oak 
{Quercus  lobata),  Blue  Oak  (Q.  douglasu)  and  Coast  Live  Oak  Woodlands.  The  Coast  Live  Oak 
Woodland  community  is  veiy  similar  to  the  Coast  Live  Oak  Forests,  and  in  many  cases  these  two 
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communities  merge  into  an  indistinguishable  mosaic.  It  intergrades  with  the  Coast  Live  Oak  Forest 
on  the  more  mesic  sites,  and  with  the  Coastal  Scrub  and  Qiapanal  on  the  drier  sites. 

The  Valley  Oak  Woodlands  are  limited  in  extent  to  the  old  alluvial  terraces  along  the  Carmel  River 
at  the  New  Los  Padres  and  San  Clemente  sites.  This  community  is  more  open  and  park-like  with 
a  grassy  understory. 

A  couple  of  small  blue  oak  woodlands  occur  within  the  Cachagua  Creek  site.  Studies  at  the  nearby 
University  Of  California,  Hastings  Natural  History  Reservation  indicate  that  regeneration  of  the 
blue  oak  in  this  region  has  been  very  poor  over  the  past  SO  years.^ 

Grasslands 

This  a  naturalized  plant  community  dominated  by  nonnative  annual  grasses  and  forbs  (wildHowers). 
Ibis  annual  grassland  community  has  effectively  replaced  the  native  perennial  grassland  community 
in  California.  The  native  perennial  bunch  grasslands  have  been  significantly  limited  as  a  result  of 
livestock  grazing  practices  in  the  state  and  through  the  introduction  of  annual  grasses  and  forbs 
from  other  Mediterranean  regions  in  the  world.  These  'new  natives"  are  now  so  extensive  and  well 
established  in  the  state  that  it  is  now  considered  as  a  naturalized  climax  community  in  California.^ 

The  annual  grasslands  vary  in  composition  and  cover  depending  upon  soil  nutrients,  moisture 
content,  aspect,  and/or  other  special  ecological  factors  such  as  grazing  pressure.  In  general,  areas 
dominated  by  forbs  indicate  an  early  succcssional  stage  of  development,  while  a  dense  stand  of  tall 
grasses  represents  the  climax  stage.  Annual  grasslands  may  range  from  dense  (100  percent)  to 
sparse  cover,  and  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  in  height.  The  soils  arc  generally  medium  to  heavy  in 
texture,  granular  in  structure,  moderate  in  organic  content,  and  often  1-2  feet  in  depth.  This 
herbaceous  community  intergradcs  with  the  Oak  Woodlands  and  Brushland  communities  in  this 
region.  The  common  and  typical  plant  species  include  wild  oats  (Ayena  spp.),  rye  grass  {Lolium 
spp.),  barley  (Hordium  spp.),  bromc  {Bromus  spp.),  Hleree  (Erodium  spp.),  California  poppy 
{Eschscholzia  colifomica),  tarweed  (Hemizonia  spp.),  lupines  (Lupinus  spp.),  sweet  clover  (Medicago 
polymoipha),  owls  clover  (Orthocarpus  spp.),  and  fescue  grass  {Festuca  spp.). 
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Bmshlands 

On  the  dryer  south-  and  west-facing  slopes,  of  the  canyons,  the  vegetation  is  dominated  by 
brushlan^  with  occasional  pockets  of  oak  trees  near  the  adjacent  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  and 
Woodlands.  Th^  bmshlands,  typical  of  regions  with  Mediterranean-like  climates,  may  extend 
from  the  ridgetops  down  to  the  riparian  zone  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  Two  types  of 
brushland  occur  on  the  slopes  in  the  Upper  section  of  the  Carmel  River  Basin  ~  Coastal  sage 
scmb,  or  ’soft'  chaparral,  and  chamise  chaparral,  or  liard*  chaparral. 

The  Coastal  Sage  Scmb  (Oiablan  Sage  Scmb)  community  is  limited  in  extent  in  the  New  San 
Oemente,  San  Oemente  Creek  and  New  Los  Padres  alternative  reservoir  sites,  and  occurs  in  very 
limited  amounts  in  the  Cachagua  site.  In  this  area  it  is  found  on  the  steep  slopes  with  the 
shallowest  and  rockiest  soils.  The  brush  is  1  to  5  feet  tall,  and  because  of  the  rocky  ground,  forms 
a  more  open  community.  This  vegetation  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  'soft  chaparral'  because  many 
of  its  dominant  species  are  not  as  woody  or  as  large  as  the  chamise  chaparral.  The  dominant 
species  include  California  coastal  sage  (Artemisia  califomica),  black  sage  (Salvia  mellifera)  and 
Northern  monkeyflowcr  (Mimulus  awantiacus). 

Chamise  chaparral  or  'hard'  chaparral  (Northern  Mixed  Chaparral)  is  a  dense,  often  impenetrable 
brushland  of  3  to  10  feet  in  height.  In  the  upper  Carmel  River  Basin  area,  it  is  the  most  prevalent 
brushland  community,  with  chamise  (Adenoslomu  fasckulatum)  as  the  most  dominant  plant,  forming 
pure  stands  in  some  sites.  Other  common  species  include  wild  mountain  lilac  (Ceanolhus  spp.), 
toyon  (Heteromeles  arbutifolia)  and  chaparral  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  inlerrupta). 

Freshwater  marsh  vegetation  forms  dense  patches  of  herbaceous  vegetation  in  ponds  and  along  slow 
moving  portions  of  rivers,  creeks,  and  streams.  Dominant  species  include  cattails  (Typha  spp.),  tules 
and  buirtrshes  (Scirpus  spp.),  rushes  (Jtmeus  spp.),  and  sedges  (Carex  spp.).  Shrub  and  tree  willows 
(Satix  spp.)  may  be  found  along  the  shoreline  where  conditions  arc  suitable.  As  sedimentation 
continues,  marsh  vegetation  will  expand  into  the  reservoir.  Marsh  vegetation  is  found  in  Los 
Padres  and  San  Clemente  reservoirs  and  is  referred  to  as  pond  or  freshwater  emergent  vegetation 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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9.1.12  Loner  and  Middle  River  Sedioa 

Tbc  vi^etatioa  CEHnnnmities  Qpiol  of  tldt  sectioa  of  the  Caisel  Rher  D(xb^  are  t]|»cal 

of  laige  river  aHovial  flood  pS^m  the  cealialcoa^ii^oii.  Tbe  acTnal  stodf  area  mriades  rial 
poTtioa  cS  the  Canod  River  foni  Csmp  Sttyham  to  riie  Doorii  of  rise  riser,  aad  rise  Cbspexs 
CreeL  and  Canada  Reservoir  rites  (see  ^Bgaic  9-1).  .Alrisoo^  rise  Ob^Koes  Grcel:  s^  is 
geogtapbically  located  in  the  i^sper  sectioo  of  rise  river  barin,  it  is  nxinded  in  lias  dseessioo 
because  it  is  located  in  a  tributaiy  vaUqr  nith  srmilar  dsaracterirtics  to  the  loner  asd  noddle  secrioD 
of  the  Carmel  River.  Descrqstiocs  of  the  vi^etatioo  conininniti.-s  at  both  rise  Qnqnies  arsd 
Canada  rites  are  presented  below. 

Chupincs  Creek  Reservoir  Site 

The  vegetation  communities  located  within  rise  inundation  area  of  this  altemarive  reserved  site  are 
similar  to  those  described  above  (see  Figure  9-ri).  It  diSers  from  the  prcvioiss  rites  in  that  the 
valley  bottom  is  defined  hy  a  broad  alluvial  plain  lan^g  in  width  from  500  to  1,000  feet  This  rite 
also  differs  in  that  a  good  portion  of  the  valley  bottom  has  been  altered  or  disturbed  with 
agricultural  activities.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  ranch  in  the  valley  bottom  with  assodated 
stables,  bams  and  sheds.  Portions  of  the  site  are  used  for  pasture  as  wxdl.  The  dominant 
vegetation  types  in  the  valli^  bottom  arc  annual  grasslands  and  plowed  fields.  At  the  time  the  Geld 
surveys  were  conducted,  these  Gelds  were  fallow  and  the  annual  grassland  species  were  repopulaling 
the  area.  The  grasslands  spread  up  into  the  surrounding  hillsides  in  areas  of  this  sila 

The  existing  riparian  habitats  on  thb  site  are  dominated  I7  a  narrow  strip  of  vegetation  immediately 
next  to  the  creek  channel  downstream  of  the  ranch  a.vd  in  the  tributaries.  This  vegetation  strip 
IS  dominated  by  coast  live  oaks  (Central  Coast  Live  Oak  Riparian  Forest),  with  scattered  California 
buckeyes  from  the  adjacent  Mixed  Hardwood  Forest  ^pe.  The  undersloiy  varies  from  scattered 
bushes  beneath  the  tree  canopies  to  thickets  of  Pacific  blackberry  (Rubus  ursims)  and/or  California 
wild  rose  (Rosa  califomica)  in  the  canopy  openings.  Upstream  of  the  ranch,  the  riparian  vegetation 
occurs  in  broader  strips  and  is  much  more  diverse,  with  black  cottonwoods  (Populus  incocarpa), 
willows  (Salix  spp.)  and  Western  sycamores  (Plantanus  raumosa)  (Central  Coast  Cottonwxxxl- 
Sycamore  Riparian  Forest).  Large  valley  oak  and  sycamore  trees  arc  scattered  in  the  adjacent 
grasslands  suggesting  that  a  much  larger  riparian  forest  once  spread  across  this  valley  floor.  Other 
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vegetation  communities  oo  thk  site  —  Coastal  Scn^,  Oumise  Chaparral,  Mised  Hardwood  Forest, 
and  Oak  Woodlands  —  are  siniilar  in  nature  and  structure  to  the  conununities  descrfited  for  the 
upper  sectioQ  of  tbe  Caimd  River  Drainage  Bacn. 

CaBada  ReserwA-  Site7 

Seven  predcMninant  native  habitat  typa  within  the  Canada  Reservoir  were  identified  in  the  project 
study  area,  induding  Mooter^  pine  forest,  coast  live  oak  forest,  buckeye  woodland,  coastal  scrub, 
mixed  dupanal,  coastal  prairie,  and  riparian  forest  These  habitat  types  are  ’native'  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  relatively  unaffected  by  recent  large-scale  human  disturbance.  Three  other  habitat 
^pes  that  occur  in  the  project  area  —  drsturbed  grassland,  farmland,  and  old  dwelling  site  —  are 
associated  vdth  ongoing  or  past  intensive  human  disturbance. 

Brief  descriptions  of  all  the  habitat  types  occurring  within  the  project  area  are  given  below.  Refer 
to  the  Biolo^l  Assessment  prepared  for  the  site  for  more  detailed  descriptions.*  Areas 
transitional  between  two  habitat  types  which  ate  extensive  enough  to  be  mapped  separately  are  also 
briefly  described.  The  distribution  and  extent  of  vegetation/habitat  types  in  the  Canada  Reservoir 
Project  study  area  are  presented  in  Figure  9-7. 

Monterey  Pine  Forest  The  Monterey  pine  forest  is  a  relatively  dense  forest  dominated  by 
Monterey  pine  (Pinus  radkta).  Coast  live  oak  {Quacus  agrifolm)  is  the  only  associated  tree 
spedes.  Several  shrub  species,  including  poison  oak  (Toxkodendnm  diversilobum),  evergreen 
huckleberry  (yaednium  ovatum),  cofTeeberty  (Rhamnus  califomica),  and  ocean  spray  {Holodiscus 
discolor),  are  locally  moderately  abundant  in  the  undcrstcry,  along  with  the  semi-woody  vines,  hairy 
honeysuckle  (Lontcera  hispidula  var.  vadllans)  and  Pacific  blackberry  (Rubus  ursinus).  Although 
a  relatively  large  number  of  herbaceous  species  occur  in  small  numbers  in  the  Monterey  pine  forest, 
the  herbaceous  understoiy  is  generally  sparse  and  poorly  developed  except  in  relatively  open  areas, 
where  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  coast  live  oak  woodland.  In  the  project  area,  Monterey  pine 
forest  generally  occurs  in  more  protected  localities  on  slopes  and  in  the  bettoms  of  small  canyons. 
Extensive  stands  of  Monterey  pine  forest  occur  on  the  generally  east-facing  slopes  of  the  western 
half  of  the  project  area,  north  of  the  proposed  dam  site. 
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Mooter^  pioe  forest  is  a  habitat  type  of  very  limited  distiibutioD,  occuning  in  ociy  three  widefy 
sq>aiated  areas  near  the  Ceatfal  California  coast:  the  Mooter^  Peninsula,  near  Cambria  in  San 
Luis  Obi^  County,  and  near  Swanton  and  Ano  Nuevo  Point  in  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Mateo 
Counties.  The  Monterey  pine  forest  stands  in  the  prefect  area  are  near  the  eastern  (inland)  limits 
for  Monterey  pine  rm  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  perhaps  accounted  by  the  tendeixy  of  Monter^ 
pioe  to  (xcur  in  relatively  moist,  protected  localities  within  the  project  area.  Stands  of  Monter^ 
pine  are  generally  even-aged  and  date  from  past  Gres,  because  the  cones  largely  remain  closed  until 
tbty  are  itxluced  to  open  by  beat,  making  abundant  rqrroduction  dependent  on  periodic  fire. 

Although  Monter^  pioe  is  vndely  planted  as  an  ornamental  and  forms  naturalized  stands  along 
much  of  the  California  coast,  native  Monterey  pine  forest  stands  are  a  sensitive  habitat  type  (high- 
priority  habitats  with  the  California  Natural  Diversity  Data  Base  (CNDDB)  and  listed  by  the 
California  Natural  Heritage  program  as  endangered  and  of  h'mited  distribution  in  California) 
because  they  are  of  limited  occurrence  in  only  three  areas  and  because  urbanization  and,  to  some 
extent,  clearing  foi  pasture  have  reduced  their  extent  Loss  of  native  Monterey  pine  forest  to 
urbanization  has  been  especially  severe  in  the  Monterey  Peninsula  stands. 

Coast  Live  Oak  Forest  (Coast  live  oak  woodland,  coast  live  t  ak  forest,  and  central  coast  live  oak 
riparian  forest).  The  coast  live  oak  woodland  and  coast  live  oak  forest  are  very  similar,  dilfering 

mainly  in  the  canopy  density  of  the  dominant  tree  species,  coast  live  oak.  Since  the  canopy  density 
in  coast  live  oak-dominated  habitats  within  the  project  area  varies  greatly  over  short 
distances/without  sharp  discontinuity,  we  do  not  distinguish  between  these  two  habitat  types. 
Locally,  where  the  coast  live  oak  forest  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  main  north-south  canyon  in 
the  project  area,  it  corresponds  to  the  central  coast  live  oak  riparian  forest;  however,  this  canyon 
bottom  live  oak  forest  is  continuous  with  the  forest  on  the  adjacent  slopes.  Coast  live  oak  forms 
pure  stands  in  some  areas,  in  other  areas  it  is  associated  with  such  other  tree  species  as  Monterey 
pine,  California  buckeye  {Aesculus  cakfomica),  and  California  bay  (Umbellularw  califomica).  The 
shrub  layer  is  quite  variable,  ranging  from  almost  nonexistent  (where  the  canopy  cover  is  high)  to 
locally  dense. 

Monterey  Pine/Coast  Live  Oak  Forest.  This  habitat  type  is  transitional  between  Monterey  pine 
forest  and  coast  live  oak  forest.  It  is  a  rather  dense  to  somewhat  open  forest  with  Monterey  pine 
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and  coast  live  oak  codominant.  The  associated  tree,  sbiiib,  and  heib  species  are  those  of  the 
coast  live  oak  forest  The  most  extensive  stands  of  this  habitat  type  are  on  slopes  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  project  area,  east  of  the  drainage  of  the  main  north-south  canyon  (see  Figure  9-7). 
Several  smaller  stands  occur  west  of  this  drainage.  It  is  unclear  whether  there  is  a  successional 
trend  in  this  habitat  type,  but  it  is  likely  that  prolonged  absence  of  fire  would  favor  increasing 
dominance  of  coast  live  oak,  while  frequent  fires  would  favor  increased  Monter^  pine.Buckeye 
Woodland 

Buckeye  Woodland.  This  is  a  fairly  dense  woodland  consisting  almost  totally  of  California  buckeye 
in  the  canopy  layer.  Associated  shrubs  include  poison  oak,  coyote  brush,  Mexican  elderberry,  and 
coffccbeny.  Some  of  the  native  herbs  associated  with  the  coast  live  oak  forest  (above)  are  also 
present  in  this  habitat  type,  although  the  diversity  of  native  herbaceous  species  is  far  less.  A  large 
number  of  weedy  non-native  herbs,  including  bur-chervil  (Anihriscus  caucalis),  poison  hemlock 
(Comum  maculatum),  bull  thhtle  (Cirsium  vulgare\  prickly  lettuce  {Lacttica  serriola),  milk  thistle 
(Sifybum  marianum),  wild  radish  {Raphatms  sati’Ats),  common  chickweed  {Slellaria  media),  lamb’s 
quarters  (Chenopodium  album),  and  horchour.d  (Momibium  vulgare),  arc  relatively  abundant  in  this 
habitat  type,  suggesting  that  it  has  developed  in  areas  of  past  disturbance.  Two  stands  of  this 
habitat  type  occur  in  the  project  area,  both  in  the  bottoms  of  large  canyons  (see  Figure  9-7),  one 
south  of  the  proposed  dam  site  and  one  eastern  canyon  north  of  the  proposed  dnm  site. 

Coastal  Scrub  (Central  [Lucianl  coastal  scrub).  The  coastal  scrub  of  the  project  area  is  a  mostly 
rather  dense,  low-  to  medium-height  scrub  dominated  by  a  number  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs,  including  poison  oak,  coyote  brush  {Baccharis  pUularis  ssp.  consangumea),  coast  sagebrush 
(Artemisia  califomica),  common  hazardia  (Hazardia  squarrosa),  black  sage  (Salvia  mellifem), 
coffeeberry,  redberry,  and  sticky  monkcyflowcr  (Mimulus  aurontiacus).  Coastal  scrub  is  widespread 
throughout  the  project  area  (see  Figure  9-7),  generally  occurring  on  higher,  more  exposed  slopes. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  project  area,  coastal  scrub  often  occurs  on  upper  slopes  above  forest 
stands  on  the  lower  slopes.  Some  large  stands  of  coastal  scrub,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  north-south  canyon,  extend  all  the  way  to  the  canyon  bottom. 

Coastal  Scrub/Live  Oak.  This  habitat  type,  which  occurs  on  ridgetops  and  upper  slopes  in  the  east- 
central  portion  of  the  project  area  (sec  Figure  9-7),  is  transitional  between  coastal  scrub  and  coast 
live  oak  forest.  It  is  characterized  by  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the  coastal  shrub  habitat  type 
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interspersed  with  individual  trees  or  small  groves  of  coast  live  oak,  associated  with  shrubs  and  herbs 
characteristics  of  the  coast  live  oak  forest.  A  successional  trend  from  coastal  shrub  to  coast  live 
oak  may  be  underway  in  this  habitat  type. 

Chaparral  (Transitional  between  northern  mbced  chaparral  and  central  maritime  chaparral).  The 
chaparral  of  the  project  area  is  a  dense,  tall  scrub  dominated  by  chamise  (Adenostoma 
fasciculatuum)  and  manzanita  {Arctostaphylos  tomentosa  complex).  Few  other  shrub  or  herb  species 
are  associated  with  this  habitat  type.  The  presence  of  manzanitas  of  the  Artostaphylos  tomentosa 
complex,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  project  area  to  the  coast,  are  suggestive  of  the  central 
maritime  chaparral  community,  but  the  relatively  high  abundance  of  chamise  and  the  absence  of 
other  endemic  manzanita  species,  such  as  Arctostaphylos  hookeri,  A.  montereyensis,  or  A.  pumila, 
indicate  an  affinity  with  the  much  more  widespread  northern  mixed  chaparral  community.  There 
are  two  stands  of  chaparral  in  the  project  area  (see  Figure  9-7);  a  relatively  large  stand  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  area  and  a  much  smaller  stand  near  the  eastern  boundaiy  in  the  east- 
central  part. 

Coastal  Prairie  (Coastal  terrace  prairie).  The  coastal  prairie  is  a  grassland  community  largely 
dominated  by  native  perennial  grasses.  In  the  coastal  prairie  of  the  project  area,  these  include 
California  oalgrass  (Danthonia  califomica),  meadow  barley  {Hordeum  brachyantherum),  June  grass 
(Koeletia  cristata),  small-flowered  ncedlegrass  {Stipa  leptda),  purple  needlegrass  (Supa  pulchra),  and 
tall  trisetum  (Trisetum  canescens).  Some  non-native  annual  grasses,  including  slender  wild  oat 
{Avena  barbata),  ripgut  grass  {Bromus  diandrus),  soft  chess  {Bromus  mollis),  and  farmer’s  foxtail 
(Hordeum  leporinum),  arc  also  present.  .A  diverse  assortment  of  native  herbs  is  associated  with  the 
grasses  Despite  the  abundance  of  some  non-nativc  species,  the  overall  aspect  of  this  habitat  type 
is  of  a  grassland  dominated  by  native  grass  and  herb  species.  Coastal  prairie  stands  occur  in  two 
portions  of  the  project  area,  south  of  the  proposed  dam  site  west  of  the  main  canyon,  and  near 
the  north  end  of  the  study  area.  These  coastal  praine  stands  occur  on  nearly  level,  dissected 
coastal  terrace  remnants  and  gentle  upper  slopes. 

Coastal  prairie  is  a  sensitive  habitat  type  because  coastal  prairie  grasslands  have  declined  greatly 
since  European  settlement  in  California  due  to  a  number  of  disturbance  factors,  including 
urbanization,  conversion  to  intensive  agriculture,  overgrazing,  the  introduction  of  weedy  non-native 
species,  and  the  cessation  of  frequent  fires.’ 
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Coastal  Prairie-Coastal  Scrub.  This  habitat  type,  transitional  between  coastal  prairie  and  coastal 
scrub,  consists  of  native  perennial  and  non-native  annual  grass  species  characteristic  of  the  coastal 
prairie  habitat,  accompanied  by  mostly  native  herbs,  overtopped  by  shrubs  of  the  coastal  scrub 
community  at  varying  densities.  The  associated  herb  species  are  mostly  species  characteristic  of  the 
coastal  prairie  (above),  but  a  few  species,  including  poison  sanicle  (Sanicula  bipumata),  fragrant 
everlasting  (Gnaphalium  beneolens),  and  Henderson’s  shooting  star  {Dodecalhon  hendersonu),  seem 
to  be  largely  confined  to  this  habitat  type  within  the  project  area.  Stands  of  this  habitat  type  occur 
scattered  on  ridgetops  and  upper  slopes  along  the  southern  and  eastern  periphery  of  the  main  part 
of  the  project  area  (see  Figure  9-7).  The  successional  status  of  this  habitat  type  is  unclear,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  there  is  a  slow  successional  trend  toward  coastal  scrub. 

Riparian  Forest  (Central  coast  arroyo  willow  riparian  forest).  Riparian  forest  in  the  project  area 
is  mostly  confined  to  a  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  Carmel  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
intake  facility  and  pump  station  (see  Figure  9-7).  A  brief  description  of  this  habitat  type  is 
presented  below,  and  a  more  detailed  description  is  presented  in  the  Biological  Assessment  Report 
for  the  site.  This  is  a  sensitive  habitat  type  because  of  its  value  to  wildlife  and  because  it  has 
declined  due  to  large-scale  disturbances  such  as  urbanization,  stream  channelization,  and  conversion 
for  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  riparian  forest  along  the  Carmel  River,  two  very  small  stands 
of  this  habitat  type,  consisting  of  mostly  arroyo  willow  with  few  associates,  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  large  southwest-draining  canyon  in  the  east-central  portion  of  the  project  study  area  (see  Figure 
9-7). 


Pond  (Coastal  and  valley  freshwater  marsh).  A  small  pond,  probably  artificially  created,  is  located 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  project  study  area  near  the  north  end  (see  Figure  9-7).  The 
margins  of  this  pond  support  an  assemblage  of  species  characteristic  of  freshwater  marshes  and 
other  permanent  or  seasonally  wet  habitats.  These  include  stipitate  allocarya  (Plagiobothys 
slipualus  var.  micratuhus),  vernal  water-starwort  (CallUiiche  vema),  hyssop  loosestrife  (Lythrum 
hyssopifolia),  umbrella-sedge  {Cyperus  emgrostis),  creeping  spike-rush  {Eleocharis palustris),  and  tule 
(Scirpus  acutus). 

Disturbed  Grassland.  Disturbed  grassland  areas  are  open  areas  dominated  by  mostly  weedy,  non- 
native  grasses  and  herbs.  Only  a  few  native  herb  species  are  associated  with  this  habitat  type;  many 
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of  these  are  species  of  ruderal  tendencies.  Disturbed  grassland  occurs  in  several  locations  on  the 
floor  and  lower  slopes  of  the  main  north-south  canyon  (see  Figure  9-7),  in  areas  heavily  disturbed 
by  past  overgrazing  or  by  grading,  brush  clearing,  and  similar  activities. 

Farmland.  The  portion  of  the  project  area  between  the  Carmel  River  and  Carmel  Valley  Road, 
through  which  the  proposed  transmission  pipeline  would  run,  is  occupied  by  agricultural  fields.  The 
margins  of  these  fields,  including  a  narrow  strip  between  the  agricultural  fields  and  the  Carmel 
River  riparian  forest,  support  an  assemblage  of  weedy,  mostly  non-native  species  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  disturbed  grassland. 

Old  Dwelling  Sites.  An  old  dwelling  site  occurs  within  the  project  study  area.  It  is  characterized 
by  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  such  as  redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens,  almost  certainly  planted),  green 
wattle  (Acacia  decurrens),  French  broom  (Cytisus  monspessulianus),  and  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus),  along  with  weedy,  mostly  non-native  herbaceous  species. 

Carmel  River  Valley  Riparian 

There  have  been  a  number  of  reported  surveys  and  studies  on  the  vegetation  associated  with  the 
Carmel  River  Valley  flood  plain.’  The  vegetation  is  classified  as  riparian,  a  vegetation  community 
associated  with  water  courses.  The  riparian  vegetation  of  tb :  Carmel  River  is  typical  of  waterways 
in  the  Central  Coastal  region  of  California  and  shares  the  following  features: 

o  dependency  on  a  relatively  constant  supply  of  water  from  surface  or  groundwater; 

0  conspicuous  zonation  parallel  to  the  waterways  on  gravel  bars,  and  low  and  high  terraces; 

0  marked  contrast  and  abrupt  transitions  from  riparian  to  adjacent  terrestrial  communities,  and 

0  extensive  ecotonal  edge  (i.e.,  transition  between  ecosystems)  due  to  the  linear  distribution 
of  riparian  communities  along  river  channels,  and  the  interwoven  mosaic  of  various  riparian 
community  types. 

Although  a  dam  and  reservoir  is  not  proposed  in  this  section  of  the  Carmel  River,  various 
alternative  dam  sites  upstream  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  riparian  communities  along  these 
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downstream  sections  of  the  River.  The  alternatives  are  expected  to  change  the  flows  downriver 
of  the  dam,  which  would  have  an  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  riparian  vegetation  in  the 
river  flood  plain,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  riparian  vegetation  along  the  Carmel  River  used  to  be  more  extensive  than  it  is  today.  Prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  San  Qemente  Dam  in  1921,  major  flood  events  changed  the  course  of 
the  Carmel  River  throughout  the  valley  bottom.  The  construction  of  the  dam  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  narrower,  more  sinuous  stream  channel  with  higher  floodplain  terraces.  Prior 
to  1960,  the  Carmel  River  supported  a  continuous  cover  of  riparian  forest.'**  Since  1960,  the 
riparian  forest  has  been  reduced  to  ?  discontinuous,  narrow  strip  (seldom  no  more  than  two  tree 
crown  diameters  wide)  lining  the  riverbank.  This  loss  of  riparian  vegetation  can  generally  be 
attributed  to  a  combination  of  human  activities,  including  urban  development  and  agricultural 
practices,  and  lowering  of  the  water  table  due  to  groundwater  pumping.  These  land  use  practices, 
in  combination  with  other  natural  causes,  such  as  droughts,  have  created  a  mosaic  of  plant 
associations  and  habitat  types.  Eight  riparian  habitat  types  were  described  for  an  avian  survey 
conducted  in  1987  for  this  report  (see  Appendix  9-C)  and  arc  briefly  summarized  below.  A 
schematic  representation  of  the  Carmel  River  riparian  corridor  is  presented  in  Figure  9-8. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  river  (Subunit  4.  River  Mile  1  to  5)  supports  a  well-developed  riparian 
forest  (see  Figure  9-1).  This  forest  is  dominated  by  large  deciduous  trees  (30-60  feet  tall)  with 
overlapping  canopies.  The  dominant  tree  species  is  the  black  cottonwood,  with  sycamores  and 
willows  dominating  smaller  areas.  The  understory  vanes  from  bare  ground  or  low  herbaceous  cover 
(due  to  recent  scouring)  to  a  dense  scrub  thicket  of  white  alders  immediately  along  the  banks  or 
common  brush  species  such  as  poison  oak,  wild  rose  and  blackberry  (15-35  feet  tall). 

Riparian  woodland  or  thickets  arc  the  most  common  and  extensive  habitat  type  along  the  river 
(Subunits  3  and  2,  see  Figure  9-1).  A  woodland  is  also  dominated  by  large  trees,  however,  unlike 
the  forest  type,  the  canopies  do  not  overlap,  and  there  is  a  svide  range  of  tree  densities.  Tlie  most 
common  tree  species  are  identical  to  the  forest  type.  A  thicket  is  very  similar  to  the  woodland 
type  except  that  these  are  typically  dense  stands  of  one  or  two  tree  species  less  than  20  feet  in 
height.  Common  and  dominant  species  of  the  thicket  type  are  red  willow  {Salix  laevigata),  sandbar 
willow  {Salix  hmdsiam),  cottonwood,  and  alder.  There  is  a  continuum  of  size  and  structural 
complexity  between  the  woodland  and  thicket  types. 
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Riparian  scrub  is  a  second  common  habitat  type  throughout  the  middle  and  lower  river  (Subunits 
2  and  3,  see  Hgure  9-1).  However,  it  is  most  often  very  limited  in  extent  in  any  given  area.  This 
habitat  type  is  most  common  on  gravel  bars.  It  lacks  a  well-established  tree  canopy  and  is 
dominated  by  low  shrubs,  two  of  which  are  10  feet  in  height  Cbmmon  and  characteristic  plant 
species  in  this  habitat  type  include  mugwort  (Artemisia  dou^asiana),  coyote  bush  (Baccharis 
pilularis),  blackberry,  mule  fat  (Baccharis  viminea),  and  sweet  fennel  (Foeniculum  vulgare).  The 
most  extensive  stands  of  this  habitat  type  occur  in  the  middle  river  section  (Subunit  2)  above 
Garland  Park. 

The  remaining  habitat  types  ate  scattered  throughout  the  river  valley  to  a  much  smaller  degree. 
Dry  washes  and  barren  gravel  bars  represent  areas  that  have  recently  been  scoured  by  the  river, 
and  all  that  has  developed  is  low  herbaceous  growth.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  this  habitat 
type  in  the  river  bed  areas.  Emergent  vegetation  occurs  in  and  along  the  shallow  borders  of  deep 
pools  with  permanent  surface  water.  Typical  plant  species  include  sedges  (Carex  spp.),  rushes 
(Juncus  spp.),  bulrush,  and  cat-tail  (Typha  spp.).  At  those  points  where  the  river  bed  is  closest  to 
the  valley  walls,  the  mixed  evergreen  forest-riparian  type,  similar  to  the  upper  river  area,  occurs. 
Remnants  of  this  type  also  occur  on  the  upper  alluvial  terraces.  Along  some  small  stretches  of  the 
river  corridor,  the  native  vegetation  has  been  removed  and  replaced  with  rudcral  (weedy)  or 
nonnative  vegetation.  Eucalyptus  groves,  grass-covered  banks  and  new  rip  rap  areas  are  examples 
of  this  habitat  type. 

As  noted  above,  the  riparian  vegetation  on  the  Carmel  River  has  been  suffering  from  a 
combination  of  factors  and  events,  of  which  the  roost  studied  and  analyzed  are  the  effects  of 
groundwater  pumping.  Throughout  the  lower  and  middle  sections  of  the  Carmel  River,  where 
stream  flow  is  intermittent,  the  riparian  vegetation  must  rely  on  groundwater  for  growth  and 
survival  during  the  dry  season.  The  degree  to  which  groundwa'er  pumping  depresses  the  water 
table  (resulting  in  stresses  upon  the  vegetation  dependent  upon  this  water)  is  influenced  by  several 
interrelated  biological  and  physical  site  factors.  However,  a  recent  study  concluded  that 
groundwater  pumping  in  portions  of  the  Carmel  Valley  has  severely  stressed  riparian  vegetation 
and  contnbuted  to  the  loss  of  this  community  in  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower  sections.*’ 

The  middle  section  of  the  Carmel  River  runs  from  near  Hitchcock  Canyon  to  the  Narrows  (see 
Figure  9-1).  A  Simulated  plant  stress  model  indicated  that  current  levels  of  groundwater  pumping 
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dunag  extrezady  diy  yean  (sodi  as  19S9  aod  1990)  aocdd  rexsh  is  seme  pbysiolqpcal  stress  os 
3^  acies  of  riparian  vegetation  immediately  (^stream  of  the  Manors  Fumpa:^  would  also  {dace 
significant  stress  upon  the  riparian  trees  tsear  the  Los  Lauieles  WeSs.*^  In  fan,  in  19^  and  1990^ 
relatively  miixrr  pumping  from  the  Los  Laureles  Wdh  resulted  in  severe  stress  and  death  of  niHoas 
and  alders  located  in  the  diannd  bottemt  between  and  upstream  of  these  wdls. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  lower  section  (Subunit  3.  see  Figure  9-1)  is  the  ree  of  the  Carmel 
River  with  the  most  grourxhvater  pumfring  (resulting  in  greater  than  80  percent  of  the  total  aquifer 
prtxiuction  in  normal  years),  and  an  extensive  sectioo  of  riparian  woodlarxis  have  been  lost  in  that 
area  as  well  In  response  to  the  stress  on  the  existing  riparian  vegetation.  MPWMD  Las  initiated 
irrigation  from  the  Scarlet  Wells  to  the  San  Carlos  Wells  to  sustain  the  riparian  corridors  in  the 
vrdnity  of  these  wells.  Studies  have  indicated  that  available  sod  water  near  the  Berwick.  Begonia, 
and  San  Carlos  Wells  was  typically  exhausted  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  before  the  end  of  August,  and 
that  pumping  from  the  most  recent  wells  in  the  Carmd  Valley  did  result  in  signs  of  stress  on  the 
nearby  riparian  vegetation.*’ 

Under  current  groundwater  pumping  levels,  it  is  estimated  that  approximate^  59  percent  of  the 
existing  npanan  vcgcution  in  this  reach  of  the  Carmel  River  would  suffer  severe  stress  due  to  lack 
of  water  in  normal  water  years.  Nearly  all  vegetation  would  suffer  in  critically  dry  years.’^  The 
expected  loss  of  riparian  vegetation  would  be  greater  at  the  San  Carlos  well  site,  where  the  existing 
npanan  vegetation  is  most  extensive  relative  to  other  areas  in  thb  reach  of  the  river.  The  existing 
npanan  vegetation  is  desenhed  as  Timitcd,  dis^xintmuous,  and  degraded'  in  the  areas  of  the  older 
wells.”  The  loss  of  npanan  species  often  results  in  the  invasion  of  more  drought-tolerant  and  non- 
npanan  plant  species.  This  has  occurred  to  some  extent  at  the  Cypress  and  Pearce  Wells  where 
pines  and  cypress  line  the  upper  banks. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Carmel  River  (Subunit  4,  see  figure  9-1)  has  one  Cal-Am  production 
well  near  Rancho  Canada.  According  to  the  plant  stress  model,  the  greatest  stress  would  occur 
in  the  reach  between  the  Rancho  Canada  and  San  Carkis  Wells.  Pumping  would  affect  22  percent 
of  the  npanan  vegetation  in  normal  years,  and  27  to  32  percent  in  cntically  dry  years  of  varying 
severity. 
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It  is  esideal  frost  the  (feotsaon  tbzl  the  exists^  iipsnzn  xegsu&xi  is  lbs  Csnuel  River  VaSey 
is  bet  a  teamant  of  nfrai  ttsed  to  be  tbere  as  recent^  as  1990,  aad  that  tbe  threat  greater  losses 
doe  to  groundwater  pumping  occurs  in  the  lower  sections  frttci  tbe  Narrows  to  tbe  lagocm. 

Canad  Rher  Lagorm 

There  is  a  faadnsh  water  marshland  at  the  river  mouth.  This  marshland  is  within  tbe  Carmel  River 
State  Beach  and  is  proposed  to  be  drsignatfd  as  a  natural  preserve.  The  marsh  vegetation  is 
composed  of  frve  distinct  zones:  California  tule  (Sdrpus  califomicus),  piclieweed  mosaic, 
sdverweed-rtisb  {PotaitHla-Jtinaa),  higbgroutad  trarssition,  and  riparian.’^ 

The  California  tule  zotte  is  composed  of  virtually  pure  stands  of  this  brackisfa  water  plant  rooted 
in  the  seasonally  inundated  muds  along  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  channel  and  sloughs.  This  vegetation 
zone  is  a  key  element  of  the  marsh  community  because  of  the  large  area  it  covers  and  its  value 
as  a  food  and  cover  plant  for  wildlife. 

The  picklewecd  mosaic  is  a  complex  of  saltwater  marsh  species  that  dominate  the  low-lying  areas 
between  the  California  tule  and  the  somewhat  hi^cr  sitverweed-rush  community.  This  community 
is  believed  to  be  a  product  of  alkaline  buildup  in  the  soils  due  to  less  freshwater  flushing.  The 
habitats  nearer  the  river  channel  arc  flushed  more  often  with  fresh  water  flows  in  the  river,  thereby 
diluting  the  alkalinity  of  these  habitats.  The  dominant  plant  species  typically  associated  with 
saltmarsh  communities  and  found  in  the  marsh  were  jaumca  {Jaumeo  camosa),  saltgrass  {Distichlis 
spkata  var.  spicaia).  picklcwecd  {Saliconm  vir^auca),  and  fat  hen  {Auiplex  palula). 

The  silverweed-rush  zone  occurs  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  marsh.  The  silverweed  {PotentUla 
egedii  var.  ff’andis)  carpets  large  areas  of  the  marsh.  Wire  grass  (Jimcus  ballkus)  and  spike  rush 
(Eleochns  macrostachya)  also  dominate  areas  in  the  marsh. 

The  upland  habitats  wiihm  the  marsh  arc  limited  in  extent  and  arc  dominated  by  blackbcriy 
thickets,  coyote  brush  (Bacchans  sp.),  and  ice  plant  (Carpobrotus  sp.).  These  upland  areas  may  be 
areas  where  fill  was  placed  at  some  point  in  the  past  At  the  cast  end  where  the  liver  channel 
enters  the  marsh,  the  channel  is  lined  with  willow  and  acacia  shrubs. 
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The  lagcxm  halntal  has  been  degraded  over  the  past  decades  as  described  in  Chapter  7,  Section 
7.1.1. 

9.1.2  WILDLIFE 

wndlife  resources  on  the  proposed  alternative  sites  for  the  proposed  projects  were  assessed  during 
field  surveys  conducted  by  wikUife  biologists  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August  1989,  and  in  May 
1990.  During  these  efforts,  each  alternate  site  was  examined  on  foot  and  vehide  to  determine  the 
types  quah'ty  and  extent  of  suitable  wildlife  habitats  and  to  identify  as  many  wildlife  species  as 
possible.  A  literature  search  was  used  to  generate  a  list  of  all  wildlife  species  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  occur  on  the  sites.”  This  list,  all  species  positively  identified  during  the  field 
surveys,  and  the  seientific  names  of  all  animals  referred  to  in  this  section  arc  presented  as 
Appendix  9-B. 

New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  Site 

Wildlife  resources  on  this  site  were  surveyed  on  May  27-28,  1989.  All  of  the  potential  inundation 
area  was  examined  on  foot  In  addition  to  field  observations,  a  small  number  (20)  of  Sherman- 
type  live  traps  wore  set  in  woodland  and  grassland  habitats  near  the  Carmel  River  below  the 
existing  Los  Padres  Dam  to  obtain  information  on  small  mammal  species  present  in  the  area. 
These  combined  efforts  identified  11  mammal,  four  reptile,  two  amphibian,  and  35  bird  species 
during  the  survey  (Appendix  9-B,  Site  A).  The  wildlife  component  of  this  area  occurs  throughout 
most  of  the  Carmel  Valley  drainage  system.'* 

With  the  exception  of  the  ripanan  habitats  available  along  the  Carmel  River  above  and  below  the 
Los  Padres  Reservoir,  wildlife  habitats  in  this  narrow,  steep  canyon  occur  in  mosaic  patterns  of 
various  vegetation  types  dependant  on  slope,  soil  type  and  physical  aspect  for  their  definition.  Oak 
woodland  occupies  canyon  bottoms  and  northwxsi-facing  slopes.  Coastal  chap<,..al  occurs  on 
southwest  slopes  and  some  small  areas  of  grassland  occur.  This  intermixing  of  habitat  types 
provides  a  great  deal  of  "edge  effect"  and  permits  a  rich  assemblage  of  wildlife  to  occupy  the 
area.  The  permanent  water  supply  of  the  reservoir  and  its  tributary  streams  further  enhances 
wildlife  values. 
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Because  cS  its  iucreanog  raii^  in  Califomia  aod  its  high  wildlife  value,  the  most  impoitant  habitat 
in  the  area  is  the  liparian  habitat  along  the  Caimei  River.  The  willow/alder-dominaled  sand  bar 
riparian  area  above  the  reserved  shows  the  successional  changes  associated  with  natural  scouring 
and  channd  movements  that  occur  each  year.  Young  trees  on  shifting  gravel  bars  and  the 
vegetation  that  grows  on  newfy  dqxisited  silt  and  sand  provide  rich  food  sources  for  a  wide  variety 
of  animals  dependent  upon  moist,  micro-habitats.  Indicative  of  the  quality  of  riparian  habitats 
above  the  reservoir  was  the  presence  of  the  yellow  warbler,  song  sparrow,  and  foothill  yellow- 
legged  hog,  all  species  generally  found  in  good-quali^  riparian  corridois. 

In  contrast,  the  more  picturesque  riparian  corridor  below  the  dam  is  dominated  by  mature  alder, 
willow,  bay  and  sycamore  trees  and  shows  little  recent  successional  change.  There  is  very  little 
emergent  vegetation  in  or  near  the  shaded  stream  bed  in  this  reach.  No  reptiles  or  amphibians 
were  observed  in  this  reach  of  the  Carmel  River  below  the  dam,  and  few  birds,  except  the  Black 
Phoebe,  associated  primarily  with  riparian  habitats  were  seen. 

New  San  Qemente  Reservoir  Site 

The  potential  inundation  area  of  the  proposed  new  San  Clemente  Reservoir  above  and  below  the 
existing  San  Qemente  Dam  was  surveyed  on  foot  on  Ju^  1  and  2,  1989.  Nine  mammal,  six  reptile, 
two  amphibian  and  42  bird  species  were  identified  during  this  effort  (Appendix  9-B,  Site  E). 

Above  the  existing  reservoir,  the  Carmel  River  passes  through  a  narrow  canyon  and  is  lined  by  a 
corridor  of  dense  riparian  vegetation.  While  providing  excellent  wildlife  habitat,  this  portion  of  the 
river  lacks  many  of  the  healthy  signs  of  change  and  successional  vegetation  growth  present  along 
the  same  river  course  above  the  Los  Padres  Reservoir.  Since  the  flow  of  water  along  this  reach 
of  the  river  is  regulated  by  the  Los  Padres  Dam  the  vegetation  tends  to  be  more  mature,  the  river 
banks  more  heavily  vegetated  and  the  aquatic  habitats  more  silted  than  the  upstream  portion  of 
the  river. 

Despite  the  effects  of  its  regulated  water  flow,  this  reach  of  the  Carmel  River  above  the  San 
Qemente  Reservoir  and  the  rich  mbiturc  of  coastal  scrub  and  mixed  evergreen  woodlands  that 
cover  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  steep  canyon  provide  a  very  diverse  assemblage  of  wildlife 
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habitats.  The  availabili^  of  a  petennial  wato-  souice  further  enhances  the  wildlife  values  of  this 
area. 

The  potential  inundation  area  bebw  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam  contains  mature  riparian 
habitats  similar  to  those  encountered  above  the  reservoir  and  below  Los  Padres  Dam.  Deep  pools 
below  the  main  dam  formed  by  a  series  of  man-made  dreck  dams  and  natural  barriers  have  slowed 
the  movement  of  water  to  permit  the  maturation  of  dense  riparian  vegetation  that  lines  the  river 
course. 

This  stretch  of  the  river  contains  a  dense  population  of  very  large  bullfrogs  that  appear  to  be 
thriving  in  the  large  pools.  The  presence  of  this  introduced  species  of  amphibian  in  such  large 
numbers  probably  accounts  for  the  limited  sightings  of  native  species,  such  as  the  red-legged  frog, 
which  has  been  reported  as  far  downstream  as  the  Boronda  Road  bridge  (River  Mile  12.7). 

The  coastal  scrub  and  mixed  evergreen  vegetation  that  covers  the  very  steep  canyon  walls  oelow 
the  dam  provide  good  wildlife  habitat  values.  Developments  below  the  dam  for  access  roads, 
pipelines  and  equipment  storage  areas  have  removed  some  wildlife  habitat,  but  the  prohibition  of 
human  access  to  the  area  and  resultant  lack  of  disturbance  permit  the  continued  existence  of  an 
excellent  assemblage  of  wildlife  in  this  area. 

Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  Site 

Wildlife  resources  on  this  site  were  surveyed  on  August  7,  1989.  The  inundation  area  from  the 
proposed  dam  site  on  Cachagua  Creek  to  the  intersection  of  Cachagua  Road  with  Tassajara  Road 
was  examined  on  foot.  Due  to  restricted  access,  properties  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tassajara 
Road  were  examined  only  from  the  roadway.  However,  the  valley  at  this  point  is  very  narrow  and 
steep,  and  habitats  were  so  similar  to  those  along  Cachagua  Road  that  careful  study  of  this  area 
with  binoculars  was  considered  adequate.  Additional  information  on  wildlife  was  v,btained  from 
interviews  with  local  residents.’'*  These  combined  efforts  identified  14  mammal,  six  reptile  and  19 
bird  species  in  the  area  (Appendix  9-B,  Site  B). 
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Dense  coastal  dtaparral  covers  most  southwestern  bill  exposures,  and  oak  woodland  covers  the 
remaining  hilly  areas  and  gullies.  Grassland  was  limited  to  small  areas  on  the  valley  floor  and  open 
patdies  between  oaks. 

Cachagua  Creek  was  dry  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  although  damp  areas  under  rocks  and  in  deeper 
holes  along  the  creek  indicated  that  water  bad  recently  been  present  Water  was  still  moving 
underground  at  depths  of  4  to  S  inches.  The  boulder-strewn  creek  bed  was  shaded  by  a  well- 
developed  corridor  of  riparian  vegetatioru  The  large  number  of  California  Quail  in  the  area,  a 
species  which  requires  water  each  day,  indicated  that  nearby  surface  water  sources  were  available. 

Wildlife  usage  was  limited  to  some  extent  by  the  lack  of  tvater  in  Cachagua  Creek.  Cat.le  grazing 
and  residential  developments  have  reduced  the  habitats  available  for  wildlife  in  this  narrow,  arid 
valley. 

San  Oemente  Creek  Reservoir  Site 

The  potential  inundation  area  along  the  lower  reach  of  San  Clemente  Creek  just  above  San 
Qemente  Reservoir  was  examined  on  foot  on  July  2,  and  the  upper  reach  through  the  Dormody 
Ranch  was  examined  on  August  6,  1989.  These  surveys  and  interviews  with  local  residents 
established  the  presence  of  at  least  14  mammal,  10  reptile,  six  amphibian,  and  27  bird  species  in 
the  area  (Appcndbi  9-B,  Site  C).“ 

San  Oemente  Creek  downstream  from  the  man-made  pond  on  the  Dormody  Ranch  to  San 
Clemente  Reservoir  provides  relatively  undisturbc^d  habitats  with  high  wildlile  values.  The  npanan 
corridor  is  particularly  valuab'c  as  wildlife  habitat.  The  boulder-strewn  stream  bed  with  its 
perennial  water  flow  shows  how  scouring  from  heavy  winter  runoff  maintains  a  healthy  mixture  of 
mature  and  successional  vegetation.  Openings  in  the  tree  canopy  permit  light  to  reach  the  creek 
stimulating  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  understory  in  some  areas. 

The  high  quality  of  this  aquatic  habitat  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a  healthy  population  of  the 
red-legged  frog  along  the  lower  reach  of  the  cieek.  This  incrca.singly  rare  species  of  native 
California  frog  is  particularly  sensitive  to  habitat  degradations  and  disturbance.  For  example,  it  is 
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easily  displaced  by  introduced  species  of  Grogs,  such  as  (he  Bullfrog,  which  usually  causes  wildlife 
habitat  values  to  decline. 

Upstream  from  the  impoundment  on  the  Dormody  Ranch.  San  Clemente  Creek  passes  through 
an  area  of  weekend  and  residential  cabins  and  a  vacation  resort  development.  Habitats  on  this 
reach,  though  retaining  good  wildlife  values,  have  been  disturbed  and  the  creek  altered  or 
channelized  for  development  The  healthy  population  of  bullfrogs  that  populates  the  impoundment 
and  the  upper  reach  of  the  creek  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  population  of  red-legged  frogs 
below  the  impoundment 

Small  groves  of  Redwood  trees  occur  along  the  creek,  and  dense,  mixed,  evergreen  woodland 
covers  most  of  the  floor  of  this  narrow  canyon.  Steep  slopes  of  the  canyon  are  vegetated  by 
shrubby  species  that  make  up  coastal  scrub  habitat  San  Qemente  Canyon’s  mixture  of  habitat 
types  and  perennial  water  flow  make  it  a  valuable  wildlife  area. 

Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  Site 

The  three  areas  of  the  broad  shallow  valley  through  which  Chupines  Creek  and  its  tributaries  flow 
were  examined  on  foot  to  assess  their  wildlife  and  habitat  values  on  June  23,  1989.  This  survey, 
in  conjunction  with  interviews  with  landowners  and  other  biologists,  was  used  to  compile  a  list  of 
12  mammal,  seven  reptile,  one  amphibian  and  49  bird  species  known  to  use  the  valley  (Appendix 
9-B,  Site 

The  floor  of  the  valley  has  been  cleared  and  farmed  for  hay,  grain  crops  and  pasturage  for  many 
years.  The  narrow  corridor  of  riparian  vegetation  that  remains  along  Chupines  Creek  and  its 
tnbutanes  has  been  heavily  damaged  by  livestock  except  in  some  small  reaches  where  fencing  has 
restricted  their  access.  In  protected  portions  of  the  creekbed,  dense  riparian  woodland  and  open 
water  provide  excellent,  though  limited,  areas  of  wildlife  habitat.  Riparian  vegetation  along  the 
creeks  occurs  in  small  isolated  segments  separated  by  open  areas,  which  minimizes  its  overall  value 
as  a  corridor  for  wildlife  movement  and  shelter. 
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Hillsides  above  the  creeks  are  vegetated  with  a  mixture  of  coastal  scrub  and  typical  California 
evergreen  woodland  species.  Heavy  grazing  of  these  habitats  has  reduced  their  understoiy  species 
and  thus  their  wildlife  habitat  values. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  valley  was  very  hot  and  diy,  and  its  limited  wildlife  habitats  showed 
signs  of  the  stresses  associated  with  several  prior  years  of  drought.  In  addition  to  the  limitations 
on  wildlife  posed  by  agricultural  disturbances  and  drought,  there  was  clear  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  mountain  lion  residing  in  the  valley.  Residents  reported  that  several  lions  had  moved  into  the 
area  several  months  earlier  and  had  either  driven  away  or  preyed  upon  many  commonly  expected 
mammals.  No  sign  of  coyotes,  raccoons,  or  opossum  were  found,  and  only  a  single  grey  fox  was 
found  living  near  a  ranch  house.  Ranchers  also  said  that  feral  cals  and  a  pack  of  feral  dogs,  which 
had  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  on  local  sheep  flocks,  disappeared  from  the  valley  shortly  after 
the  lions  arrived. 

Canada  Reservoir  Site 

The  information  presented  below  represents  a  summaiy  of  the  findings  of  a  report  prepared  on  this 
site  by  a  separate  consultant.^  Field  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  reservoir  inundation  area, 
along  the  pipeline  route,  and  at  the  pumping  station  site  on  May  14,  17,  18  and  29,  1990. 
TwentyKine  mammal,  seven  reptile,  one  amphibian,  and  75  bird  species  were  identifled  during  the 
field  survey  efforts  (Appendix  9-B). 

The  wildlife  habitat  classification  system  used  for  this  site  was  developed  for  the  California  Wildlife 
Habitat  Relationships  Program.^  Correspondence  between  the  vegetation  classification  and  wildlife 
habitats  is  shown  in  Table  9-1.  Table  9-2  shows  the  extent  of  each  wildlife  habitat  type  in  the 
Canada  Reservoir  Project  study  area  and  inundation  zone.  Much  of  the  wildlife  habitat  in  and 
surrounding  the  inundation  area  is  severely  degraded  by  sheep  grazing. 

Closed-Cone  Pine-Cypress  (CPC).  Monterey  pine  is  the  dominant  overstoiy  species  in  the  closed- 
cone  pine  cypress  habitat  in  the  siudy  area.  The  structure  of  this  type  varies  from  an  all  but  fairly 
simple  two  layer  structure  to  a  complex  multilayer  composition  .n  the  west  and  northwest  portions 
of  the  project  area.  In  addition  to  the  diverse  vegetation,  these  areas  also  contain  many  standing 
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TABLE  9-1 

CX5RRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  VEGETATION  CLASSIHCATION 
AND  WILDLIFE  HABITAT  CLASSIHCATION*'^ 


Vegetation  Type 

Monterey  pine  forest 
Monterey  pine-coast  live  oak  forest 
Coast  live  oak  forest 
Buckeye  woodland^ 

Coastal  scrub 

Coastal  scrub-live  oak 

Chaparral 

Coastal  prairie 

Coastal  prairie-coastal  scrub 

Riparian  forest 

Pond 

Disturbed  grassland 
Old  dwelling  sites 
Farmland 


Wfldlife  Habitat 

Qosed-cone  pine-cypress  (CPC) 
Qosed-cone  pine-cypress  (CPC) 
Coastal  oak  woodland  (COW) 
Coastal  oak  woodland  (COW) 
Coastal  scrub  (CSC) 

Coastal  scrub  (CSC) 

Mixed  chaparral  (MCH) 

Perennial  grassland  (PGS) 

Perennial  grassland  (PGS) 

Valley  foothill  riparian  (VRI) 
Freshwater  emergent  wetland  (FEW) 
Annual  grassland  (AGS) 

Aimual  grassland  (AGS) 

Cropland  (CRP) 


‘Holland,  1986. 

^  Mayer  and  Laudenslayer,  1988. 

’Not  recognized  in  Holland,  1986. 

Source:  BioSystems  Analysis,  Inc,,  1991. 
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TABLE  9-2 

EXTENT  OF  WILDLIFE  HABITATS 
IN  THE  CAl^ADA  RESERVOIR  STUDY  AREA 


Wildlife  Habitat 

Closed-cone  pine-cypress  (CPC) 
Coastal  oak  woodland  (COW) 
Coastal  scrub  (CSC) 

Mixed  chaparral  (MCH) 

Valley  foothill  riparian  (VRI) 
Perennial  grassland  (PGS) 

Annual  grassland  (AGS) 

Freshwater  emergent  wetland  (FEW) 
Cropland  (CRP) 

TOTAL 


Area  of  Habitat  (Acres) 


Study  Area 

Inundation 

477.6 

67.6 

160.5 

55.5 

415.6 

106.2 

11.2 

0.0 

4.4 

0.8 

56.6 

0.0 

18.0 

9.0 

<0.1 

0.0 

45.2 

0.0 

1,189.2 

239.1 

Source:  BioSystcms  Analysis,  Inc.,  1991. 
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dead  trees  (snags)  and  large  organic  material  (logs),  which  are  very  important  to  maintaining  a 
diversity  of  wildlife  species.  The  broad  ecotones  created  at  the  interface  of  closed-cone  pine- 
cypress,  coastal  oak  woodland,  and  coastal  scrub  appear  to  have  a  particularly  diverse  species 
composition  and  abundance.  In  contrast  with  other  habitats  in  this  region,  Monterey  pine  provides 
tail  and  presumably  secure  locations  for  large  nesting  birds. 

Coastal  Oak  Woodland  (COW).  Coastal  oak  woodland  is  widespread  in  the  project  area. 
Structure  of  this  habitat  vanes  from  widely  scattered  trees  with  an  open  canopy  to  thick  hetbaceous 
ground  cover  and  rich  woody  shrub  midstory.  Intensive  livestock  management  practices  have 
noticeably  alte.ed  the  undeistory  vegetation  by  removing  biomass,  changing  growth  form,  simplifying 
plant  species  composition,  and  suppressing  reproduction.  This  symptom  is  most  evident  on  the 
Eastwood  property.  The  larger  canyons  support  a  greater  diversity  of  tree  species.  To  many 
species  of  wildlife,  these  sites  are  functionally  similar  to  riparian  habitat  and  should  be  considered 
sensitive. 

Coastal  Scrub  (CSC).  Coastal  scrub  is  the  second  most  abundant  habitat  in  the  project  area  and 
the  dominant  type  within  the  inundation  zone.  To  a  large  extent,  this  habitat  consists  of  low-  to 
modcrately-sizcd  shrubs  with  dense  canopy  cover  and  dense  understory  cover  of  annual  grasses 
and  forbs.  Although  this  habitat  appears  to  be  structurally  homogeneous,  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  variation  among  stands. 

Mixed  Chaparral  (MCH).  Several  small  areas  of  mixed  chaparral  occur  along  the  ridge  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  project  area.  While  no  wildlife  species  arc  restricted  to  mixed  chaparral 
habitat,  it  dcx»  provide  many  important  wildlife  forage  plants  such  as  Ceanoihui  spp.,  Adenostoma 
fasciculatum,  and  Arctostaphylos  spp. 

Valley  Foothill  Riparian  (VRI).  The  only  npanan  habitat  found  within  the  inundation  area  arc 
two  narrow  stringers  of  willows,  each  about  200  feet  long.  The  willow  stands  arc  located  near  an 
old  sediment  basin,  the  northeast  arm  of  the  reservoir  (Figure  9-7).  Both  sites  are  fairly 
homogeneous,  but  they  add  tonsiderahle  spatial  diversity  to  the  surrounding  areas  Only  two  small 
sites  of  open  water  were  found  near  the  stand  of  willows.  These  water  holes  appeared  to  have 
been  dug  with  a  backhoe,  however,  recognizing  that  there  has  been  a  drought  for  the  past  several 
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years,  we  would  expect  to  find  more  water  in  years  with  "normal*  rainfall.  Well-developed  valley 
foothill  riparian  habitat  is  restricted  to  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Carmel  River. 

Perennial  Grassland  (PGS).  Perennial  grassland  primarily  occurs  along  the  ridgetops  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  project  area.  Vertical  structure  of  this  habitat  is  typically  low.  However, 
horizontal  diversity  appears  quite  high,  perhaps  caused  by  local  differences  in  soils.  Perennial 
grasslands  provide  suitable  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species. 

Annual  Grassland  (AGS).  Annual  grassland  habitat  is  scattered  throughout  the  project  area.  Many 
of  these  areas  have  resulted  from  some  form  of  disturbance  (clearing  brush  and  trees,  livestock 
grazing,  etc.).  Physical  structure  of  this  habitat  is  dominated  by  low-growing  forbs  and  grasses. 

Freshwater  Emergent  Wetland  (FEW).  Freshwater  emergent  wetland  is  represented  by  one  small 
catchment  pond  outside  of  the  inundation  zone,  along  the  north-central  portion  of  the  project  area 
boundary.  This  and  several  other  similar  areas  located  in  the  perennial  grasslands  appear  to  be 
man-made  Itvestock  impoundments.  These  sites  provide  wildlife  with  important  food,  cover  and 
water  resources.  Although  small,  they  greatly  increase  the  value  and  influence  wildlife  species 
composition  in  surrounding  habitats. 

Cropland  (CRP).  Cropland  habitat  occurs  south  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  the  Carmel  River. 
Vegetation  structure  of  this  area  is  simple  but  changes  with  the  growing  season.  This  location  is 
regularly  disturbed  by  human  activities.  Cultivated  and  ruderal  plants  periodically  provide  important 
food  resources  for  many  wildlife  species. 

General  Wildlife  Species 

Black-tailed  deer  and  California  quail  appeared  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  study  area.  During  late 
summer  it  was  not  unusual  to  note  several  coveys  of  lOO-f  quail  and  a  few  dozen  deer  within  an 
hour's  field  observation.  Dozens  of  striped  skunk,  several  coyote,  raccoons,  opossums,  domestic 
dogs  and  cats,  two  gray  foxes,  and  one  bobcat  wcic  sighted  during  spotlighting.  The  most  abundant 
mammal  observed  m  grassland  habitats  was  the  California  ground  squirrel.  In  the  coastal  live  oak 
forest  the  dusky  footed  woodrat  appeared  to  be  very  numerous.  Feral  pigs  were  observed  several 
times,  but  were  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  open  water  where  they  had  established  a  mud 
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wallow.  The  presence  of  mountain  lions  was  noted  on  three  occasions.  One  solitary  cat  was 
flushed  from  the  understoty  in  Monterey  pine  habitat,  the  skeleton  of  a  male  mountain  lion  was 
found  near  the  pig  wallow,  and  a  freshly  killed,  partial^  eaten  deer  fawn  was  located  at  the  pond 
(freshwater  emergent  wetland)  on  the  boundary  of  the  property. 

9.1.3  SPECIAL  STATUS  SPECIES 

Pursuant  to  Section  7  (Consultation  Procedures)  of  the  Federal  Endangered  Species  Act,  the 
following  actions  were  completed.  The  MPWMD  requested  from  the  USFWS  a  list  of  endangered 
species  that  could  potentially  be  affected  by  the  proposed  New  San  Clemente  Dam  project  in  1986 
and  all  the  remaining  project  alternatives  except  Canada  Reservoir  in  1989.  An  updated  list  was 
provided  on  June  12,  1991.  The  USFWS  identified  five  endangered,  threatened  or  candidate  plant 
and  animal  species  m  response  to  the  1986  request,  10  additional  species  in  the  1989  response 
that  are  known  to  occur  or  might  occur  in  the  project  area  and  four  additional  candidate  species 
(Category  C2  and  C3)  in  the  1991  response  (see  Appendix  9-D).  In  addition  to  these  lists 
provided  by  the  USFWS,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  provided  the  MPWMD  with 
a  letter  in  1983  with  additional  species  of  concern  (see  Appendix  9-D)  Prior  to  conducting  the 
actual  field  surveys,  a  number  of  literature  sources  were  used  to  generate  a  working  list  of  sensitive 
plant  and  animal  species  with  potential  to  occur  in  the  project  region.  The  list  of  sensitive  wildlife 
and  plant  species  generated  from  these  literature  sources  are  presented  in  Tables  9-3  and  94. 

All  wildlife  and  plant  field  surveys  were  directed  toward  identifying  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
special-status  species  or  any  other  sensitive  species.  Species-specific  surveys  at  sclented  sites  and 
habitats  were  conducted  for  those  species  considered  to  have  the  greatest  potential  of  occumng 
at  any  of  the  sites  A  series  of  meetings  and  written  communications  with  the  USFWS  established 
suitable  survey  methods  and  scope  of  efforts  for  the  least  Bell’s  virco  on  the  Carmel  River,  the 
Smith's  blue  butterfly  at  all  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites,  and  for  the  spotted  owl  ai  the  Canada 
Reservoir  site.  The  results  of  the  specific  surveys  for  these  endangered  wildlife  species  are 
presented  in  Appendix  9-C.  This  EIR/EIS  and  the  reports  in  Appendix  9-C  are  intended  to 
function  as  the  Biological  Assessment  for  these  species  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Office  of  the  USFWS  in  compliance  with  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The 
following  IS  a  brief  discussion  of  each  sensitive  plant  or  animal  species  eithr'  found  at  any  of  the 
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TABLE  9-3 

ENDANGERED,  THREATENED,  OR  CANDIDATE  WILDLIFE  SPECIES 
KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  THE  PROJECT  REGION* 


Taita 


Status^ 


Notes 


MAMMALS 


Pacific  western  big-eared  bat 
(Pltcotus  townsendii  lownsendti) 

SSC3/C2/ 

A  bat  of  coastal  conifer  and  broad-leaf  forests 
and  wood  lands  mostly  in  mesic  (damp)  sites. 
Known  roosting  sites  include  limestone  caves,  lava 
tubes,  mine  tunnels,  buildings  and  other  man¬ 
made  structures.  Highly  susceptible  to  human 
disturbance  at  roosting  sites.  No  recorded 
sightings  in  project  area. 

Greater  western  mastiff  bat 
{Eumops  peroas  cabfomicm) 

SSC3/C2/ 

A  species  of  coastal  basins  of  southern  California 
favoring  rugged,  rocky  areas  where  suitable 
crevices  are  available  for  day-roosts.  A  large  bat 
which  may  forage  over  a  wide  range  from  its 
temporaiy  roosts.  Recorded  in  Monterey  County 
at  Camphoia,  2  mi.  N.  of  Solcdad.  No  recorded 
sightings  in  the  project  area. 

Pallid  bat 

(Anirmous  pallidus) 

SSC3II 

This  is  a  locally  common  bat  of  low  elevations 
throughout  California.  It  occupies  a  wide  variety 
of  habitats,  but  roosts  in  swamp  caves,  hollow 
trees  and  abandoned  buildings  No  reported 
sightings  in  the  project  area. 

American  badger 
(Tandea  laxus) 

SSC3/  / 

This  is  an  uncommon  permanent  resident  found 
throughout  the  Stale  except  in  the  north  coastal 
region.  It  typically  occupies  a  wide  variety  of 
habitats  but  needs  friable  soils  for  burrowing  No 
sign  of  this  animat  was  observed  at  any  of  the 
alternative  sites. 

BIRDS 

Golden  eagle 
{Aquila  chtysatlos) 

ssa/  /CFP 

(See  text). 

Amencan  peregrine  falcon 
(Falco  peregmus  anatum) 

CCE/E/CFP 

(See  text.) 
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Table  9-3  (Cootimjcd) 


Taia _  Smur  _  iuxes 


Bald  eagle  CCErE^CF? 

(Halu^eas  laiccapkahis) 


Noilbem  harrier  SSC21  / 

(Circus  cyattais) 

Blaclc-sbouldercd  kite  /  jCFP 

(Elams  caerulea) 

Sharp-shinned  hawk  SSC3/  / 

(Acapiur  smatus) 

Cooper's  hawk  SSC3,'  / 

(Accipiter  coopai) 

Burrowing  owl  SSC2/  / 

(Athene  cwuailaria) 

Short-ezred  owl  SSC2/  / 

(/isio  flammeus) 

Spotted  owl  SSC2/T 

(Stni  ocadenmlis) 

Least  Bell's  vireo  CCE/E/ 

(yireo  bella  pustUus) 

Tnoolored  blackbird  /C2/ 

(Agelauts  tricolor) 

Yellow  warbler  SSO  / 

(Dendroica  petechia) 


Uncoasata  sister  sraptsss,  Pjsfsises  targe 
bodies  of  cases  or  free-llosiag  rrvezs  costaisisg 
fish,  with  a^aeeai  saags  or  other  perches, 
Fetdisg  stnag^  depealeai  ta  saier-reiated  pFCT 
ssch  as  fish  and  saterlbsL  Nesis  in  (M  grosih 
or  dossinant  live  trees  with  open  branch  work. 
especiaSy  ptnderosa  pines.  No  recorded  ^hiings 

in  pnqeci  areas. 

(See  ten.) 


(See  ten.) 


(Sec  ten.) 


(See  ten.) 


Typically  found  nesting  in  burrows  in  open,  flat 
grsslands.  Suitable  habitat  for  this  owl  is  very 
limited  at  the  sites  and  was  not  found  during  any 
of  the  survey  efforts. 

IVpicaliy  occurs  in  marshlands  and  open 
grasslands.  Suitable  habitat  for  this  owl  is  very 
limited  at  the  sites  and  it  was  not  observed  during 
the  field  surveys. 

(Sec  text) 


(See  ten.) 


Same  as  short-cared  owl  above. 


(See  ten.) 
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Tzbie  9-3  (Coaiinoed) 


Taxa 


Sums? 


tiotes 


AMPHIBIANS 


C^liSDRiia  tiger  salamaadee 

ca^errJense) 

SSC2K2I 

Ocdcrs  in  anneal  grassland  and  gras^  cndersioiy 
of  valley-fbothill  hardwood  habitats.  Spedmess 
eoDeoed  at  Rancho  Tulardtos  Jancajy  Z7,  1958, 
and  October  7.  19S3.  Also  known  horn 
Tulardtos  Ridge  along  Cadiagna  Grade  Road 
apptmimaldy  7  mi  SE  of  Robles  Dei  Rio, 
January  11.  1953. 

Red'legged  frog 
(Rena  aurora  draytorS) 

SSC3JC2/ 

(See  text) 

Foolhill  yeUa%‘*legged  frog 
(Rana  boyiri) 

SSC2J  / 

(See  text) 

REPTILES 

Soatfawc&tem  pood  tank 
(Oemmys  mamcraui  pallida) 

SSCX2J 

(See  text) 

Black  legless  lizard 
(AruueUa  pukhra  ru^a) 

E/E' 

(See  text) 

Coast  boroed  lizard 
(PfvyTiosoma  coronamm  frorjole) 

SSCf  / 

(Sec  text) 

INSECTS 

Smith's  blue  butterfly 
(fjjphiln/f*  cToples  srmthii) 

lEJ 

(See  text) 

'Sources: 

Arnold,  R.  A.,  Survey  .aid  suius  of  six  endangered  bullerflies  in  California.  California  Depanmeni  of  Fish 
and  Game,  Inland  Fisheries  Branch  report  9S  pp.,  1978, 

California  Natural  Diveisiiy  Data  Base  (CNDDBj.  Computer  pnnioul  for  four  surrounding  7.5  minute 
quadrangle  USGS  maps  in  ihe  project  region  (Chualar,  Sprechels,  Seaside,  Rana  Creek,  Carmel  Valley, 
Ml  Carmel,  Chews  Ridge,  Venuna  Cones,  Big  Sur)  June  10,  1989. 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Bird  Species  of  Special  Concern  in  California,  No.  78-1  (June 
1978). 
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TaHe  9-3  (ConlinuexJ) 

_ ,  Mammalian  Species  of  ^Kdal  Caaccra  in  CalifiJniia.  ^epon  8&-1  (June  1986). 

_ ,  Special  Animals  List  December  1988. 

Bio^iSlems  Analysis,  Inc.  Cafiada  Reseisoir  Project  Biokspcal  Assessmeoi,  Februaiy  1991. 

^laieiFetleialOihen 

Slate: 

California  Endangered  Species  Aa  (1984),  Kathe  Plant  Protection  Act  (1977),  and  tbe  California 
Etnironmental  Quality  Act. 

R  =  Rare.  Plants  tliai  alibougb  not  currently  Tbreatened  are  in  such  small  numbers  or  restricted  habitats 
that  ih^'  may  become  Threatened  or  Endangered  if  present  condittoos  continue. 

T  =  Threatened.  Plauts  or  animals  lilcely  to  become  Endangered  it  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  absence 
of  prolectioo  action(s). 

E  =  Endangered.  Seriously  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct 
CCE  =  California  Candidate  for  listing  as  Endangered. 

CCT  =  California  Candidate  for  fisting  as  Threatened. 

SSCl  =  Species  of  Special  Concern  (highest  priority).  These  species  face  immediate  extirpation  of  their 
entire  California  population  or  thei:  California  breeding  population  if  current  trends  continue. 

SSO  =  Speaes  of  Special  Concern  (second  prionty).  These  species  are  on  the  decline  in  a  large  ponion 
of  their  range  in  California,  but  their  populations  are  still  sufficienlly  substantUI  that  danger  is  not 
immediate. 

SSO  =  Speaes  of  Special  Concern  (third  priority).  These  species  are  not  m  any  present  danger  of 
extirpation  and  their  populations  isithin  most  of  their  range  do  not  appear  to  be  declining  seriously, 
bonever,  simply  oy  virtue  of  iheir  small  populations  in  California,  they  are  vulnerable  to  extirpalion  should 
a  threat  materialize. 

SSC  =  Species  of  Special  Concern.  No  priority  given. 

Federal: 

Federal  Endangered  Speaes  Aa  of  1973,  as  amended 
E  =  Taxa  formally  listed  as  Endangered. 

T  =  Taxa  formally  listed  as  Threatened 

Cl  =  Candidate  taxa  for  which  there  is  enough  information  to  support  the  biological  appropriateness  of 
proposing  to  list  as  Threatened  or  Endangered. 

CZ  =  Candidate  taxa  for  which  there  is  biological  information  that  indicates  that  proposing  to  list  the  taxa 
as  Thr.-'i’.encd  or  Endangered  is  possibly  appropriate,  but  for  which  subsianlial  data  on  biological 
vulnerability  and  thrcat(s)  arc  not  currently  known  or  on  file  to  support  the  immediate  listing. 

C3  =  Taxa  that  arc  no  longer  under  considcraiion  for  listing.  There  arc  three  subcaicgorics,  depending 
on  rcason(s)  for  removal  from  consideration: 

Other; 

CFP  s  A  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Came  'fully  proicacd'  species,  as  described  in  Scaion  4700 
of  Chapter  8,  Scaion  SOSO  of  Chapter  2,  Division  6,  Chapter  1,  Seaion  SSIS. 
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TABLE  9^ 

ENDANGERED,  THREATENED,  OR  CANDIDATE  PLANT  SPECIES  KNOWN  TO 
OCCUR  IN  THE  PROJECT  REGION* 


Allium  hickmanU  [Amaiyllidaceae} 

Comnion  Name:  Hickman’s  Onion 

Status:  ClIIList  IB  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Closed-Cone  Forest,  ChapanaL  Valley  Grassland 

Couitties:  MNT,  SLO 

Bloom  Tune:  4 

Notes:  Knonm  from  fewer  than  20  occurrences.  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Arttostnphylos  hooked  ssp.  hooked  (Ericaceae] 

Common  Name:  Hooker’s  Manzanita 
Status:  //List  3  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Qoscd-Cone  Forest,  Chaparral  &  Coastal  Scrub  (sand  dunes  &  woods) 

Counties:  MNT,  SCR 
Bloom  Time:  2,  3,  4 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Araosiaphylos  hoover!  (Ericaceae] 

Common  Name:  Hoover's  Manzanita 
Status:^  //List  4  Habit:  shrub 

Habiut:  Chaparral 

Counties:  Monterey  (MNT),  San  Luis  Obispo  (SLO) 

Bloom  Time:  1^3 

Notes.  Most  often  associated  with  stands  of  fVmu ponderoia  at  elevations  greater  than  1300 
feet.  Suitable  habitat  for  this  plant  was  not  found  at  any  of  the  alternative  reservoir 
sites.  All  the  Araosiaphylos  plants  found  in  the  alternative  sites  were  identified 
except  for  one  at  the  New  Los  Padres  site.  A  check  of  this  plant  in  January  of 
1990  was  inconclusive. 

Araosiaphylos  montereyensis  (Ericaceae] 

Common  Name:  Toro  Manzanita 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  Coastal  Scrub,  Foothill  Woodland 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO 

Bloom  Time:  3,4 

Notes:  This  plant  is  typically  associated  with  Pleistocene  sand  dunes,  a  habitat  type  not 

found  at  any  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites. 
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TABLE  9-4  (Continued) 


ArctoOaphylos  pumila  [Ericaceae] 

Common  Name:  Sandmat  Manzanita 

Synonym:  Araostaphylos  uva-ursi  ssp.  putnUa 

Status:  C2//Iist  IB  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Qosed-Conc  Forest,  Chaparral,  Coastal  Scrub  (coastal  dunes) 

Counties:  MNT 
Bkx>ffl  Time:  2,  3,  4 

Notes:  Known  historically  from  Fort  Ord  and  the  Seaside/Marina  area. 

Ceanothus  liffdus  [Rhamnaceac] 

Common  Name:  Monter^  Ceanothus 

Status:  C2//List  4  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Qosed-Cone  Forest  &  Ccastal  Scrub  (sandy  hills  &  flats) 

Counties:  MNT,  SCR 
Bloom  Time:  2,  3,  4 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Cenirosiegut  vonriedei  [Polygonaceae] 

Common  Name:  Vortriede’s  Spincflowcr 
Status:  //List  4  Habit:  annual 

Habitat:  Foothill  Woodland  (dry  places) 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO 
Bloom  Time;  6,7,8,9 

Notes.  Suitable  habitat  for  this  plant  consists  of  sandy  and/or  chalky  soils  on  dty  sites  within 
Woodland  communities.  Although  suitable  habitat  for  this  plant  occurs  at  all  of  the 
alternative  sites,  it  was  not  found  during  the  surveys  conducted  during  its  blooming 
season. 

Chorizanthe  dou^sii  [Polygonaceae] 

Common  Name:  Douglas'  Spincflowcr 
Status:  //List  4  Habit:  annual 

Habitat:  Foothill  Woodland,  Conifer  Forest  (sandy  or  gravelly  slopes),  below  5,000  ft. 
Counties:  MNT,  SLO,  San  Benito  (SBT) 

Bloom  Time:  4,5,6,7 
Notes:  See  text. 

Chorizanthe  pungens  var.  pungens  [Polygonaceae] 

Common  Name:  Monterey  Spincflowcr 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habitat:  annual 

Habitat:  Coastal  Dunes 

Counties:  ALA,  MNT,  SCR 

Bloom  Time:  4,5,6 

Notes:  Known  from  the  dunes  between  Seaside  and  Manna. 
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TABLE  9-4  (Continued) 


Chorizanthe  mbusta  [Polygonaceae] 

Common  Name:  Robust  Spinefknver 

Status:  //List  4  Habit  annual 

Habitat  Coastal  Scrub,  Coastal  Strand,  below  1000  ft 

Counties:  AIA  MNT,  SCR,  SMT 

Bloom  lime:  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Clarida  lewisU  [Onagraceae] 

Common  Name:  Lewis’  Oarkia 

Status:  //list  4  Habit  annual 

Habitat  Coastal  Scrub 

Counties:  MNT 

Bloom  Time:  5,6,7 

Notes:  See  text 

Cordylanthus  Hffdus  ssp.  Uttomlis  [Scrophulariaceae] 

Common  Name;  Seaside  Bird’s-bcak 

Synonym:  Cordylanthus  littoralis 

Status:  Cl/E/list  IB  Habit:  annual 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  aoscd-Cone  Forest,  Coastel  Scrub  (sandy  soil) 

Counties:  MNT,  SBA 
Bloom  Time:  7,  8,  9 

Notes:  Reported  historically  from  sand  hilb  between  Seaside  and  Marina. 

Cupressus  maarxarpa  [Cupressaccac] 

Common  Name:  Monterey  Cypress 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  tree 

Habitat:  Closed-Cone  Forest  (exposed  headlands) 

Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time: 

Notes:  Known  from  only  2  native  occurrences  in  the  Monterey  area.  Not  found  on  any 

of  the  alternative  sites. 

Ericometia  fasciculata  {Asteraceae] 

Common  Name:  Eastwood's  cricamcria 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Qosed-Cone  Forest,  Chaparral,  Coastal  Scrub 

Counties:  MNT 

Bloom  Time:  7,8,9,10 

Notes:  See  text. 
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TABLE  9-4  (Continued) 


Eriogomim  nortotui  [Polygonaceae] 

Conunon  Name:  Pinnacles  Buckwheat 
Status:  C3c//List  IB  Habit:  annual 

Habitat:  Chapanal,  Valley  Grassland  (diy  rocky  slopes,  often  after  fire),  1,500-4,000  ft. 
Counties:  MNT,  SBT 
Bloom  Time:  3,44 
Notes:  See  text 

Erysimum  ammorphilum  [Brassicaccae] 

Common  Name:  Cbast  Wallflower 

Status:  C2//Ust  4  Habitat:  biennial 

Habitat:  Coastal  Dunes 

Counties:  MNT,  SCR,  SDG 

Bloom  Time:  2,3,4,5 

Notes:  Known  from  Monterey  Bay  but  not  found  on  any  alternative  sites. 

Erysimum  mertziesii  [Brassicaccae] 

Common  Name:  Menzies’  Wallflower 

Status:  Cl/E/Ust  IB  Habitat:  biennial 

Habitat:  Coastal  Strand  (sand  dunes) 

Counties:  HVM,  MEN,  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  3, 4, 5, 6 

Notes:  Known  from  the  dunes  between  Seaside  and  the  Salinas  River. 

FruUlariu  falcata  [Liliaccac] 

Common  Name:  Talus  Fritillary 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  Foothill  Woodland,  &  Conifer  Forest  (serpentine  talus),  1,000-3,000  ft. 
Counties:  MNT,  SBT,  Alameda  (ALA),  Santa  Qara  (SCL),  Stanislaus  (STA) 

Bloom  Time:  3,4,5 
Notes:  Sec  text. 

Fritillariu  liliacea  [Liliaccac] 

Common  Name:  Fragrant  Fritillary 

Status:  C2//List  !B  Habitat:  annual 

Habitat:  Coastal  Scrub,  Grassland  (often  serpentine) 

Counties;  widespread  in  Coast  Range  counties 
Bloom  Time:  2,3,4 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  alternative  sites 
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Galium  caUfondcum  ssp.  ludense  [Rubiaceae] 

Common  Name:  Cone  Peak  Bedstraw 
Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Mixed  Evergreen  Forest,  Conifer  Forest 
Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  3, 4,5,6, 7 

Notes:  An  endemic  plant  of  Monterey  County.  Suitable  habitat  consists  of  Mixed 

Evergreen  and  Coniferous  Forests  above  3,500  feet.  Suitable  habitat  does  not  occur 
at  any  of  the  alternative  sites,  and  it  was  not  found  during  the  field  surveys. 

Galium  dementis  [Rubiaceae] 

Common  Name:  Santa  Lucia  Bedstraw 
Status:  C3c//List  4  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Conifer  Forest  (dry  rocky  places),  3,200-5,800  ft 
Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  6,7 

Notes:  Suitable  habitat  for  this  plant  docs  not  occur  at  any  of  the  alternative  sites,  and  it 

was  not  found  during  the  field  surveys. 

Gilia  tenuijlora  ssp.  artnoria  [Polcmoniaccaej 
Common  Name:  Sand  Gilia 
Status:  Cl/T/List  IB  Habitat:  annual 

Habitat:  Coastal  Scrub,  Coastal  Strand 
Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  4,5 

Notes:  Known  from  the  dunes  between  Seaside  and  Marina. 

Horkelia  cuneata  ssp.  sericea  [Rosaccae] 

Common  Name:  Wedge-leaved  Horkelia 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Coastal  Scrub  &  Closed-Cone  Forest  (sandy  &  gravelly  places) 

Counties:  ALA,  MRN,  MNT,  SBA,  SCR,  SFO,  SLO,  SMT 

Bloom  Time:  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Ju^ans  hindsU  [Juglandaccac] 

Common  Name:  Northern  California  Black  Walnut 

Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  tree 

Habitat:  Riparian  Forest,  Riparian  Woodland 

Counties:  Napa  (NAP),  Contra  Costa  (CCA),  Sacramento  (SAC) 

Bloom  Time:  4,5 

Notes:  Planted  specimens  were  found  in  the  New  San  Clemente  site  but  arc  not  considered 

sensitive  because  these  trees  were  introduced  into  the  area  and  do  not  represent 
native  populations. 
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TABLE  9-4  (Continued) 


Lomadum  parvifoUum  [Apiaceae] 

Common  Name:  Small-Ieaved  Lomatium 
Status:  //List  4  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Qosed-Cone  Forest,  Maritime  Oiaparral 
Counties:  MNT,  SCR,  SLO 
Bloom  Time:  2,  3,  4,  5 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites. 

Lupims  abramsii  [Fabaceae] 

Common  Name:  Abram's  Lupine 

Status:  //List  3  Habit;  perennial 

Habitat:  Conifer  Forest,  Mixed  Evergreen  Forest  (open  woods),  2,000-5,000  ft. 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO 
Bloom  Time:  5,6 
Notes:  Sec  text. 

Lupinus  cervims  [Fabaceae] 

Common  Name:  Santa  Lucia  Lupine 

Status;  C3c//List  4  Habit;  perennial 

Habitat:  Conifer  Forest,  Oak  Woodland  (dry  places),  1,000-4,500  ft. 

Counties;  MNT,  SLO 
Bloom  Time;  5,6 
Notes:  Sec  text. 

Malacolhamnus  abboUii  [Malvaceae] 

Common  Name  Abbott’s  Bush  Mallow 

Status:  C2//List  lA  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Riparian  Scrub 
Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  6,7,8,9,10 

Notes;  Thought  to  be  extinct,  known  only  from  the  type  collection  along  the  Salinas  River 
in  1889.  Not  found  at  any  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites. 

Malacolhamnus  palmeri  var.  involucratus  [Malvaceae] 

Common  Name:  Carmel  Valley  Bush  Mallow 
Status:  C2//List  lb  Habit:  subshrub 

Habitat;  Chaparral,  Foothill  Woodland 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO 
Bloom  Time;  5,6,7,8 
Note:  See  text. 
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Malacothamms  palmeri  var.  ludanus  [Malvaceae] 

Common  Name:  Arroyo  Seco  Bush  Mallow 

Status:  C2IIUst  IB  Habit:  subshrub 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  Mixed  Evergreen  Forest  (especially  after  fires) 

Counties:  MNT 
Bloom  Time:  5,6,73 

Notes:  Simitar  to  M.  palmeri  var.  involucratus.  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites 

during  the  Held  surveys. 

Malacothrix  saxatUis  var.  amchnoidea  [Asteraccae] 

Common  Name:  Carmel  Valley  Malacothrix 

Status:  C2//Ust  IB  Habit:  subshrub 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  Coastal  Sage  Scrub  (Monterey  shale  substrate) 

Counties:  MNT,  SBA 
Bloom  Time:  6,7,8,9,10,11,12 
Notes:  See  text. 

Microseris  decipiens  [Asteraceac] 

Common  Name:  Santa  Cruz  Microseris 
Status:  C2//List  IB  Habit:  annual 

Habitat;  Coastal  Prairie,  Valley  Grassland,  Mked  Evergreen  Forest,  Closed-Cone  Forest  & 
Chaparral 

Counties:  MNT,  MRN,  SCR 
Bloom  Time:  4,  5 

Notes:  Known  from  the  Seaside  area. 

Monardella  undulala  var.  undulala  [Lamiaccac] 

Common  Name:  Curly-leaved  Monardella 
Status;  //list  4  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Chaparral,  Coastal  Scrub,  Coastal  Dunes 
Counties:  MNT,  MRN,  SBA,  SCR,  SLO,  SMT,  SON 
Bloom  Time:  5,  6,  7 

Notes:  Not  found  on  any  of  the  alternative  sites 

Pinus  radiata  [Pinaccae] 

Common  Name:  Monterey  Pine 

Status:  //List  4  Habit:  tree 

Habitat:  Qosed-Cone  Forest 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO,  Santa  Cruz  (SCR),  San  Mateo  (SMT) 

Bloom  Time:  4 

Notes.  Planted  specimens  were  found  in  the  New  San  Qemente  and  San  Clemente  Creek 
sites.  These  populations  are  not  considered  sensitive  because  they  were  introduced 
to  these  sites  and  arc  not  native  groves.  Native  stands  occur  in  the  Canada 
Reservoir  site. 
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Quercus  lobata  [Fagaceae] 

Common  Name:  Valley  Oak,  California  White  Oak 
Status:  //List  4  Habit:  tree 

Habitat:  Oak  Woodland  (valley  bottoms  &  slopes).  Riparian  Forest,  below  2,000  ft. 
Counties:  WIDESPREAD 
Bloom  Time:  2,3,4 
Notes:  See  text 

Raillardelia  muirii  [Asteraceae] 

Common  Name:  Muir's  Raillardelia 

Status:  C3c//List  IB  Habit:  perennial 

Habitat:  Conifer  Forest,  Chaparral  (open  slopes)  4,000-7,000  ft. 

Counties:  MNT,  Fresno  (FRE),  Kern  (KRN),  Tulare  (TUL) 

Bloom  Time:  7 

Notes:  Known  from  Vcntana  Cones.  Not  found  at  any  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites 

during  the  field  surveys. 

Ribes  divaricatum  var.  publiflorum  [Grossulariaceac] 

Common  Name:  Straggly  Gtx)scberty 

Status:  //List  4  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Mixed  Evergreen  Forest,  North  Coast  Conifer  Forest 

Counties:  WIDESPREAD 

Bloom  Time:  2,  3,  4,  5 

Notes:  See  Text. 

Ribes  sericeum  [Grossulariaceac] 

Common  Name:  Santa  Lucia  Gooseberry 
Status:  //List  4  Habit:  shrub 

Habitat:  Redwood  Forest,  Oak  Woodland,  Mixed  Evergreen  Forest  (along  streams),  below 
1,000  ft. 

Counties:  MNT,  SLO 
Bloom  Time:  2,3,4 
Notes:  Sec  text. 


'  Sources: 

California  Natural  Diversity  Data  Base  (CNDDB).  Computer  printout  for  the  following  USGS 
7.5-minute  quadrangle  maps:  Chualar,  Sprcckels,  Seaside,  Rana  Creek,  Carmel  Valley,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Chews  Ridge,  Vetana  Cones  and  Big  Sur,  June  10,  1989,  and  Moss  Landing,  Marina,  and 
Seaside  July  8,  1991. 

See  Appendix  9-E 

Biosystems  Analysis,  Inc.,  Februaiy  1991. 
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TABLE  9-4  (Continued) 

^  FederaVState/Other: 

State: 

California  Endangered  Species  Act  (1984),  Native  Plant  Protection  Act  (1977),  and  the  California 
Environmental  Quality  Act. 

R  =  Rare.  Plants  that  although  not  currently  Threatened  are  in  such  small  numbers  or  restricted 
habitats  that  they  may  become  Threatened  or  Endangered  if  present  conditions  continue. 

T  =  Threatened.  Plants  or  animals  likely  to  become  Endangered  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the 
absence  of  protection  action(s). 

E  =  Endangered.  Seriously  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct 
Federal: 

Federal  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

E  =  Taxa  formally  listed  as  Endangered. 

T  =  Taxa  formally  listed  as  Threatened 

Cl  =  Candidate  taxa  for  which  there  is  enough  information  to  support  the  biological 
appropriateness  of  proposing  to  list  as  Threatened  or  Endangered. 

C2  =  Candidate  taxa  for  which  there  is  biological  information  that  indicates  that  proposing  to  list 
the  taxa  as  Threatened  or  Endangered  is  possibly  appropriate,  but  for  which  substantial  data  on 
biological  vulnerability  and  threat(s)  arc  not  currently  known  or  on  file  to  support  the  Immediate 
listing. 

C3  =  Taxa  that  ate  no  longer  under  consideration  for  listing.  There  are  three  subcategories, 
depending  on  reason(s)  for  removal  from  consideration: 

3A  =  Taxa  believed  to  be  extinct. 

3B  =  Taxa  with  taxonomic  problems  that  do  not  meet  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
definition  of  a  "species." 

3C  =  Taxa  that  are  too  common  or  widespread  and/or  those  not  subject  to  any 
identifiable  thrcat(s). 

Other: 

Section  15380  of  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  [CEQA  (September,  1983)]  has  a 
discussion  regarding  non-lislcd  (Stale)  taxa.  This  section  slates  that  a  plant  (or  animal)  must  be 
treated  as  Rare  or  Endangered  even  if  it  is  not  officially  listed  as  such.  If  a  person  (or 
organization)  provides  information  showing  that  a  taxa  meets  the  State’s  definitions  and  criteria, 
then  the  taxa  should  be  treated  as  such  in  an  EIR. 

The  California  Native  Plant  Society  (CNPS)  Inventory  of  Rare  and  Endangered  Vascular  Plants 
(1985). 

List  1  =  Plants  of  Highest  Priority 

List  lA  =  Plants  presumed  Extinct  in  California. 

List  IB  =  Plants  Rare  or  Endangered  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

List  2  =  Plants  Rare  or  Endangered  in  California,  more  common  elsewhere. 

List  3  =  Plants  for  which  more  information  is  needed. 

List  4  =  Plants  of  limited  distiibution  (a  watch  list). 
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alternative  reservoir  sites  or  those  with  a  moderate  to  high  potential  of  occurring  at  these  sites. 
Please  refer  to  Tables  9-3  and  9-4,  and  Appendix  9-C  for  more  details  on  all  the  sensitive  status 
species  surveyed. 

Wildlife 

Spotted  Owl  (Strix  occidentalis).  This  owl  is  a  resident  of  dense,  old-growth  forests  and  woodlands. 
The  nearest  active  roosting'ncsting  sites  are  in  the  Chews  Ridge-China  Camp  area  and  in  Robinson 
Canyon.  Don  Roberson  (noted  birder  of  Monterey  County)  has  visited  New  San  Clemente  and 
New  Los  Padres  alternative  sites  and  reports  that  he  is  doubtful  that  this  owl  occurs  in  the  New 
San  Clemente  and  New  Los  Padres  sites  due  to  a  limited  amount  of  suitable  habitat.^  Mr. 
Roberson  has  never  seen  or  recorded  the  spotted  owl  in  bird  surveys  he  has  conducted  in  these 
areas,  however,  he  cautions  that  he  did  not  use  taped  calls  of  this  owl  dunng  these  survey  efforts. 
Mr.  Roberson  docs  feel  it  is  more  probable  that  this  owl  would  be  found  in  the  San  Qcmente 
Creek  site  than  in  the  other  sites  noted  above.  Suitable  habitat  for  this  owl  is  limited  or 
nonexistent  in  the  Cachagua  aid  Chupines  Creek  sites.  A  total  of  four  nocturnal  surveys 
(approximately  22.5  hours)  of  the  Canada  study  area  were  conducted  (see  Appendix  9  C).  These 
surveys  were  conducted  on  August  13,  19-20, 26-27,  and  31,  and  September  1, 1990.  The  presence 
of  owls  was  determined  by  eliciting  vocal  responses  from  owls  by  broadcasting  tape  recordings  of 
spotted  owl  calls.  Although  most  calling  stations  were  located  in  the  inundation  area,  several 
adjacent  sites  were  also  surveyed. 

No  California  spotted  owls  were  located  at  the  Canada  site,  which  is  the  only  site  where  a  formal 
survey  with  taped  calls  was  conducted.  Based  on  vegetation  structure  and  topographic  features, 
several  portions  of  this  project  area  appear  to  provide  at  least  marginal  habitat  for  the  California 
spotted  owl.  The  limited  extent  and  fragmented  pattern  of  appropriate  forest  stands  may  be  the 
primary  habitat  components  reducing  the  value  of  the  Canada  site 

Great-homed  owls  were  found  in  almost  all  forested  sections  of  the  Canada  project  area.  Great 
horned  owls  are  known  to  be  one  of  the  few  predators  of  spotted  owls.  While  the  two  species  do 
coexist,  the  abundance  and  ubiquitous  distribution  of  great  homed  owls  in  the  proposed  reservoir 
area  loweis  the  site’s  suitability  for  spotted  owls. 
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Least  Bell’s  Vireo  (Vireo  bellii  pusUha).  This  small  passerine  bird  is  classiCed  as  endangered  by 
the  USFWS.  It  was  once  considered  common  to  abundant  in  riparian  ecosystems  throughout 
much  of  California,  but  it  is  now  limited  to  just  300  breeding  pairs  in  California.^  The  decline  of 
this  bird  is  believed  to  be  related  to  the  loss  of  riparian  habitat  throughout  the  state  and  to 
increased  parasitism  by  the  brown-headed  cowbird.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  published 
information  indicating  that  this  bird  ever  nested  on  the  Carmel  River.^  The  least  Bell’s  vireo  was 
known  to  occur  on  the  Salinas  River  in  southern  Monterey  County  in  the  first  part  of  this  century. 
Subsequent  surveys  in  the  1970s  did  not  locate  the  species,  however,  a  small  breeding  population 
was  rediscovered  in  the  early  1980s  around  Bradley.^  Because  there  appeared  to  be  suitable 
habitat  for  the  species  on  the  Carmel  River,  and  vagrant  males  have  been  sighted  in  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  area,  a  specific  survey  was  conducted.”  No  least  Bell’s  vireos  were  found  during  this 
survey  effort.  The  best  potential  habitat  for  this  rate  bird  occurs  neat  and  just  downstream  of  the 
Cal-Am  water  filter  plant.  The  entire  survey  report  is  presented  in  Appendix  9-C. 

Peregnne  Falcon  (Falco  peregnnus).  This  bird  is  classified  as  endangered  by  both  the  USFWS  and 
the  CDFG.  It  is  a  rare  migrant  and  winterer,  and  very  rare  breeder  in  Monterey  County.  This 
bird  was  once  much  more  common  m  the  Monterey  area,  however,  its  numbers  have  decreased  due 
to  pesticide  poisoning,  shootings,  and  ncst-robbing  for  falconry.  A  recent  effort  to  protect  known 
nests  and  a  captive-bird  release  program  has  succcs.sfully  reversed  the  downward  trend.  The 
historical  and  known  existing  nesting  areas  in  Monterey  County  aie  along  the  coast  and  in 
wilderness  areas,  and  do  not  include  the  Carmel  River  drainage.** 

Pciegnne  falcons  may  occur  throughout  Monterey  County  but  are  most  often  seen  in  areas  that 
have  flocks  of  shorebirds  or  ducks.  These  buds  typically  breed  near  marshes,  lakes,  rivers  or  other 
water  features,  and  on  ledges  or  potholes  on  high  clifis  with  a  commanding  view.  They  will  nest 
occasionally  in  tree  hollows  or  in  old  raptor  nests.  Peregrine  falcons  have  a  cosmopolitan 
distribution  pattern  and  occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  habitats.^* 

A  male  bird  was  observed  in  flight  and  perched  on  a  large  sycamore  snag  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
existing  San  Clemente  Reservoir  in  1985.  This  bird  may  have  been  migrating  through  the  area  or 
may  have  been  wintenng  in  the  area.  It  is  unlikely,  although  possible,  that  il  breeds  in  the  area, 
because  there  are  no  cliff  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir. 
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Goidea  Ezgie  lAptSa  myiceaa\  Ths  bj^e  i2p!or  it  a  6%  proctctsd  speaet  ia  CzESbsisz.  It 
tcaoJawiu]  to  take  lias  ted  or  destroy  its  nesting  xitssiiboct  a  ^xxcl  posa  Ecoa  the  CaSIbccia 
Dqjanment  of  Hsb  and  Gaaci  A  mt  «as  located  m  a  It^xttm^  pioa  bee  locatsd  octside  of  the 
resente  inundatioo  3'*a  at  the  Canada  site.  T«o  adsSts  and  t»D  jotsig  fhsi^s^  sere  obsened 
at  this  nest  in  1989.  However,  oo  eagles  sere  obsered  at  this  nest  dnii:^  a  second  visit  in  1990L 

Notihcra  Hanier  (Ctos  cf<maa\  Tint  raptor  tjpicaC;  oests  in  open  hateats  associaled  sith 
marshy  areas,  teitahle  nesting  i  itat  sas  rainimai  at  aD  the  resente  sites.  This  ted  s-as 
obsened  at  the  Canada  Resente  site  during  Gdd  suneys  in  May  of  1990l 

Black-Shouldered  Kite  {Elanm  caaide).  This  small  raptor  pidea  u  iig  foothills  and  mar^ns  of 
valleys  sith  river  bottomlaixis  or  marshes.  This  bird  sas  sighted  at  the  Canada  Reservte  study- 
area  during  Geld  sun-eys  in  May  of  1990. 

Sharp-Shinned  Hast  Qiedpiter  smatus).  This  hast  nests  in  dense  stands  of  conifers.  It  was 
sighted  in  Qight  at  the  New  San  Ocroeote  Rescnt>ir  site.  A  male  and  female  of  this  species  were 
recorded  below  the  eristing  dam  site  on  July  2.  1989. 

Cooper’s  Hawk  (Acdpiier  coopai).  This  hawk  nests  in  riparian  and  Uve  oak  communities.  It  was 
obsen-ed  on  August  6.  1989  at  the  San  Clemente  Creek  site  and  may  nest  in  the  reservoir  area. 

Yellow  Wartler  (Dendroica  petechia).  This  bird  nests  in  riparian  habitats  dominated  by  willow 
trees.  It  was  recorded  at  uic  Canada  (May  14),  New  San  Qcmente  (July  1),  New  Los  Padres  (May 
28)  and  Chupines  Creek  (June  23)  sites,  all  in  1989.  AH  of  these  areas  included  suitable  nesting 
habitats  for  this  bird. 

Smith's  Blue  Butterfly  {Euphloia  enopla  smithii)  This  species  of  butterfly  is  known  to  occur  in 
two  types  of  localities  along  the  Central  Catifomia  coastline,  the  more  typical  immediate  coastal 
localities  and  in  more  inland  sites  similar  to  the  locations  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites.  The 
inland  sites  where  this  butterfly  has  been  found  arc  ciiaractrrizcd  by  a  mosaic  of  coastal  scrub  and 
grassland  habitat  types  that  support  at  least  one  of  the  two  host  plants  used  by  this  species  —  dune 
b'ickwheal  (Enogonum  pamfdium)  or  the  coastal  buckwheat  (Eriogpnum  fasciculatum)  as  a  food 
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pizzL^  Tbeloc2lxxiofctyioa>aoftbcScstb2bSoeboua%csc2l^coneqxxx5totbe(£stiSx:tioa 
oT  bodmiiezl  pJasus  csed  fa;  ifas  speaa,  zhhot^  ooe  20  sci!2fak  loistass  zie  cccajaedP 

Two  sepznle  scn-e;  e&cis  for  the  foiifa’s  bfaie  buttafi;  were  ooodoocd  oa  tbo  vzrioos  project 
2lura2tive  sites:  Dr.  Richaid  AisoU  caoducted  sinvejs  oa  all  the  ahemalive  sites  except  the 
Czotda  Reseivtn  site,  wfajchw^ssunT^ed  fa;  Tboesas  Reid  Associates^  Plezse  refer  to  the  lepcxts 
prepared  fa;  these  coasuhants  in  AppeacSs  9-C  for  drtaih  oa  the  surve;  methods  and  life  bisUKy 
isformatioa  on  this  species.  The  foQoning  is  a  teicf  stmmaiy  of  results  and  coodusiois  presented 
in  the  repcKts  noted  ahove. 

Dr.  Arnold  did  oot  find  any  qiectmcns  of  Smith's  blue  butterfly  at  the  fhc  altemathe  rescrs’oir 
ates  surveyed.  He  concluded  that  suitable  balntat  for  this  butterfly  does  not  occur  at  the  San 
Oemente  Creek,  Chupincs  Oeek,  and  Cachagua  Creek  sites,  and  thus  it  is  unlikely  the  butterf^' 
would  occur  at  any  of  these  three  sites.  The  New  San  Qementc  and  New  Los  Padres  Dam  ales 
do  support  large  populations  of  the  California  buckwheat.  Howeser.  Dr.  Arnold  concluded  that 
the  probability  of  the  Smith’s  Wuc  builerf^'  inhabiting  dthcr  of  these  sites  is  relame'"  ^>w,  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  secondaiy  food  plant  of  the  butterfly  occurs  in  chamtse  chaparral  rather  than 
the  preferred  coast  setuh  commumties,  and  the  fact  that  the  closely  related  Tildcn's  blue  butterfly 
(£.  e.  alde’ti)  was  found  at  both  these  sites.  Dr.  Arnold  recommended  that  foIIow-up  surveys  be 
conducted  at  these  two  sites  in  July  or  early  August  to  make  a  mote  definilH-c  conclusion  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  spcdcs  at  these  sites. 

Surveys  of  the  New  Los  Padres  site  during  the  week  of  July  14,  1991,  failed  to  locate  any 
specimens  of  Smith’s  Blue  although  a  number  of  individuak  of  Tildcn's  Blue  were  found.  Dr. 
Arnold  feels  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Smith's  Blue  occurs  on  this  site.**  Dr.  Arnold  also 
surveyed  the  New  San  Qcmente  sited  and  found  one  Smith's  Blue  individual  above  tnc  inundation 
line.  Searches  below  the  line  failed  to  locate  more  individuals  and  Dr.  Arnold  believes  the  one 
individual  found  may  be  a  stray. 

The  surveys  at  the  Canada  Reservoir  site  located  patches  of  the  dune  buckwheat  large  enough  to 
support  a  population  of  the  Smith’s  blue  butterfly  in  the  gras.sland  areas  around  the  periphery  of 
the  project  area,  l-icld  checks  of  these  patches  dunng  optimal  conditions  for  adult  flight  resulted 
in  no  observations  of  the  Smith's  blue  buttciily.  Field  surveys  at  other  known  locations  of  this 
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31  the  Canada  site. 

The  desabnatxKi  plant  mduded  m  soaic  altemathes  conssu  of  pipehns  and  radial  wdh  that  would 
be  shed  in  the  hlanna  Dunes  area  and  that  could  have  an  aSect  on  sensitive  {dant  and  anf™i 
speaes.  Smith's  Kue  is  known  Crom  the  ^{zIina  Dui>s  near  Maiina  to  the  Lone  St'ir  planL  The 
entire  area  is  considered  prime  habitat  foe  this  endangered  species.  The  Mniina  Dunes  suj^ioils 
one  of  the  largest  remaining  cronies  of  Smith’s  Bltie.^ 

Black  Legless  Lizard  (Anniella  puickm  wjgm).  The  black  legless  lizard  is  dassified  as  endangered 
by  the  California  Department  of  Bsh  and  Game  (CDFG).  and  listed  as  Endangered  by  the 
USFWS.  It  has  a  limited  range,  extending  from  Monterey  to  Morro  Bay.  Its  preferred  habitat  is 
sand  dunes  or  riser  washes  where  there  are  clumps  of  be^  grass,  bush  lupins,  or  other  shrubs. 
This  lizard  is  present  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carmel  Rnei  Lagoon.^  The  various 
reservoir  altematnes  are  not  expected  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  preferred  habitat  of  this  speder, 
and  thus  a  specific  survey  effort  for  this  lizard  was  not  conducted. 

Black  legless  lizards  have  been  found  at  several  locations  between  Marina  State  Beach  and  the 
RMC  Lone  Star  property.  This  area  would  be  the  site  of  the  radial  wells  associated  with  the 
desalination  portion  of  some  alternatives.  In  the  same  area  there  are  also  extensive  areas  of 
habitat  considered  excellent  to  good  for  thb  species.^ 

Red-Legged  Frog  {Rang  aurora  draytoni).  This  small  frog  inhabits  quiet  pools,  streams,  marshes 
and  occasionally  ponds  m  the  coastal  region  of  California.  Its  populations  have  been  on  a  decline 
throughout  ns  range  due  to  the  loss  of  suitable  habitat  and  predation  by  introduced  exotic  species, 
in  particular  the  bullfrog  (Rana  caiesbeiand).  Adults  and  larvae  were  observed  in  San  Qemcnte 
Creek  from  just  above  San  Clemente  Reservoir  upstream  to  the  man-made  pond  on  the  Dormandy 
Ranch  on  July  2  and  August  6,  I9S9.  Additional  sightings  of  this  species  arc  reported  to  occur 
along  the  Carmel  River  below  the  existing  San  Oemente  Dam,  downstream  of  Pine  Creek  and 
upstream  of  the  Los  Padres  Dam  in  the  Danish  Creek  arca.^ 

Foothill  Yellow-Legged  Frog  (Rana  boylei).  This  small  frog  is  typ-cally  found  in  or  near  streams 
with  a  rocky  bed.  Populations  of  this  species  have  been  on  the  decline  in  California  due  to  the 
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kss  o{  its  ptefoTcd  habitat.  Lzivae  of  ths  speda  vzs  observed  in  the  vppa  readts  of  tbe  Los 
Padres  Reservoir  nhere  tbe  Caiiad  River  enters  tbe  reservoir  os  May  27,  1989. 

Southwestern  Pood  Tuttle  (Oemnys  maimotaia  paSBda\  This  aquatic  turtle  prefers  tbe  quiet 
waters  of  poods,  small  lakes  aad  shig^  streams  but  may  also  be  found  in  rivets,  marshes  and 
reservoirs.  These  turtles  were  observed  basking  in  tbe  upper  Carmel  Rher  above  tbe  San 
Qemenie  Reservoir  on  Juty  1, 1989.  Pcqtulations  of  this  tuttk  were  repotted  to  occur  in  the  man¬ 
made  pond  on  San  Qemente  Creek  and  in  pools  akmg  Cadragua  Creek  local  reddenis.  Davo 
Dettman  (Fisbc^  Biologist)  of  tbe  bfPWMD  reports  seeing  large  cotxxntratioas  of  pond  trrrtles 
in  the  Catnrel  River  just  upstream  of  the  Karroivs  and  in  tbe  Garland  Park  area. 

Coast  Honted  lizard  {Pkiynosoma  coronatum  frontak).  This  lizard  occupies  a  variety  of  habitat 
types  in  tbe  Central  Coast  region.  It  is  common  in  some  areas  and  uncommon  in  others.  It  was 
recorded  at  tbe  San  Clemente  Creek  site  August  6, 1989,  atxl  reported  by  the  landowner  to  occur 
in  the  New  San  Clemente  and  Chupines  Creek  sites. 

A  mountain  hoc  (Fetis  concolor)  was  flushed  from  tbe  understoiy  in  the  Canada  Reservoir  site. 
Sighting  of  mountain  lions  have  also  been  reported  at  tbe  Cachagua  Creek,  Chupines  Creek  and 
San  Qemente  Creek  sits  by  the  landowners. 

In  addition  to  the  sensitive  wildlife  species  noted  above,  these  sites  support  a  number  of  wildlife 
specicr  that  are  hunted  including  California  quail  (CaUipepla  califomka).  Mourning  dove  {zenaida 
macroun/},  band-tailed  pigeon  (Cobunba  fasdata),  wild  turkey  {Meleagris),  feral  pig  (Sus  sewfa), 
and  black-tailed  deer  (pdoedileus  henrionus). 

The  greatest  numbers  of  sensitive  wildlife  species  were  found  in  the  New  San  Qemente  and 
Canada  sites.  No  sensitive  wildlife  species  were  found  at  the  Cachagua  site  and  only  one  was 
found  at  the  Chupines  site.  Three  sensitive  wildlife  species  were  located  at  the  New  Los  Padres 
and  San  Clemente  Creek  sites.  Of  those  sensitive  wildlife  species  found  at  the  various  alternative 
sites,  the  species  with  the  most  sensitive  status  are  the  rcd-lcggcd  frog  and  the  southwestern  pond 
turtle.  The  occurrence  of  these  species  at  the  New  Los  Padres,  San  Qemente  Creek,  and  New 
San  Qemente  sites  would  contribute  to  the  significance  of  these  sites  in  comparison  to  the  other 
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altemative  siles.  A  sammai;  of  those  sen^e  'sildHfe  speda  fbtiod  at  cadi  alteniative  »te  is 
provided  in  TabJc  9-5. 

Ahboogb  none  of  the  other  ^>edal  status  wildlife  species  were  observed  during  the  biolog^ 
suivejs  for  this  tepon,  habitats  present  on  sotne  sites  may  provide  sufikicnt  areas  wherein  one  or 
more  listed  or  candidate  species  migiit  ezisL 

A  coml^tion  of  criteria  was  used  to  rate  the  potential  for  eadi  alternative  reservoir  site  to 
provide  for  the  existeace  of  sensithe  wildlife  species.  These  included: 

o  documented  historical  records  of  sensitive  species  in  the  project  re^n; 

o  the  availabiiity  within  the  inundation  area  or  its  immediate  surroundings  of  habitats  suitable 
for  the  maintenance  and/or  breeding  of  sensitive  wildlife  species; 

o  reliably  reported  sightings  by  local  residents  or  other  knovdedgeable  persons;  and 

o  sightings  of  sensitive  species  during  sutvqs  for  this  report 

Using  these  criteria,  the  qualiutve  probability  that  a  particular  sensitive  species  might  inhabit  a 
particular  area  can  be  estimated,  '  or  example,  the  presence  of  good  habitat  historical  records  of 
a  species  in  the  region,  and  sigi;  tings  by  reliable  observers  indicate  a  high  probability  that  a 
particular  sensitive  species  inhabits  the  area.  The  availability  ol  only  limited  habitat  plus  historical 
records  of  a  species  presence  in  the  area  indicate  a  moderate  to  low  probability  that  a  sensitive 
species  might  be  present 

The  lack  of  any  positive  critena  indicates  the  probable  absence  of  a  species  from  the  area.  Thus, 
as  111  the  case  for  this  study,  if  Smith's  Blue  Butterflies  and  the  buckwheat  plants  on  which  they 
feed  were  not  found,  it  was  assumed  that  the  species  did  not  occur  on  the  site.  However,  the 
availability  of  less  preferred  buckwheat  food  plants  might  indicate  a  low  probability  that  this 
endangered  species  might  be  present  under  marginal  conditions.  Obviously,  if  a  sensitive  species 
was  observed  during  any  field  survey  for  this  report  it  was  listed  as  present. 

Using  this  subjective  method  of  analysis,  the  Cachagua,  San  Gcmente  Creek  and  New  Los  Padres 
sites  arc  estimated  to  contain  the  greatest  potential  (moderate  to  high)  of  providing  the  ecologic 
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TABLE  9-5 

PROBABIUnES  OF  CCCXIRRENCE  OF  LISTED  ENDANGERED.  THREATENED 
AND  CANDIDATE  WILDLIFE  SPECIES 
ON  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  SITES  FOR  THE 
NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  DAM  PROJECT.  MONTEREY  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


Site? 


Taxa 

Status' 

NLP 

CAC 

see 

CHU 

NSC 

CAN 

MAMMALS 

Pacific  westCTD  big-^ared  bat 
(Plecoms  tomsendu  tomsendii) 

SSC2IC2J 

L 

L 

L 

L 

I, 

L 

Greater  viestcm  mastiff  bat 
(Eumops  perotis  caUfonucm) 

SSa/C2/ 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Pallid  bat 

{AiVtozous  paUidits) 

SSC3/  / 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

American  badger 
(Tandea  taxus) 

BIRDS 

ssa/  / 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

American  peregrine  falcon 
(Falco  pereffitms  anatum) 

CE/E/CFP 

M 

M 

M 

M 

P 

M 

Golden  eagle 
(Aquila  chrysaetos) 

ssa/  /CFP 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

P 

Bald  eagle 

(Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) 

CE/E/CFP 

M 

O 

O 

0 

M 

0 

Spotted  owl 
{Strix  occidenlalis) 

ssc2/r 

L 

L 

M 

0 

L 

0 

Northern  harrier 
(Ctttus  cyaneus) 

SSC2/  / 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

P 

Black-shouldered  kite 
(Elanus  caerulea) 

/  /CFP 

O 

0 

O 

0 

O 

P 

Sharp-shinned  hawk 
(AccipUer  cooperi) 

sso/  / 

0 

O 

0 

0 

P 

0 
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TABLE  9-5  (Continued) 


Taxa  _  Status* 


Cooper’s  hawk 
(Acdpiier  coopai) 

SSCSt  / 

Burrowing  owl 
{Athene  cuniculana) 

SSC2/  / 

Short-cared  owl 
(Asia  flammem) 

SSC2J  / 

Yellow  warbler 
{Dendroica  petechia) 

SSO  / 

Tricolorcd  blackbird 
{Agelaius  tricolor) 

IC2I 

Least  bell's  vireo 
{yireo  belUi  pusillus) 

CCE/E/ 

AMPHIBIANS 

California  tiger  salamander 
{Ambystoma  tigrinum  califomiense) 

SSC2/C2/ 

Rcd-Icggcd  frog 
{Rana  aurora  draytoni) 

SSC2/C2/ 

Foothill  yellow-legged  frog 
{Rana  boylei) 

SSC2/  / 

REPTILES 

Southwestern  pond  turtle 
{Clemmys  marmorata  pallida) 

ssac2/ 

Black  legless  lizard 
{Anniella  pulchra  nigra) 

CCE/E/ 

Coast  homed  lizard 
{Phrynosoma  coronatum  frontale) 

SSO  / 

Site? 


NLP 

CAC 

see 

CHU 

NSC 

CAN 

M 

M 

P 

L 

M 

L 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

P 

M 

M 

P 

P 

P 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

0 

L 

O 

L 

L 

M 

L 

M 

L 

L 

P 

M 

P 

M 

P 

L 

P 

L 

M 

L 

M 

L 

M 

H 

H 

O 

P 

L 

O 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

M 

M 

P 

H 

H 

M 
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TABLE  9-5  (Continued) 


Site? 

_ _  Status'  NU  CAC  SCC  CHU  NSC  CAN 

INSECTS 

Smith’s  blue  butterfly  lEJ  O  O  O  O  L  L 

(Euphiloks  enoptes  smithi) 


'See  Table  9-3  for  complete  list  of  status  definitions. 

kites'.  NLP  =  New  Los  Padres  -  Reid  Survey,  May  28-29,  1989 
CAC  =  Cachagua  Creek  -  Reid  Survey,  August  7,  1989 
SCC  =  San  Qemente  Creek  -  Reid  Surv^,  July  2  and  August  6,  1989 
CHU  =  Chupines  Creek  -  Reid  Survey,  June  23,  1989 
NSC  =  New  San  Clemente  -  Reid  Survey,  July  1-2  1989 
CAN  =  Canada  Reservoir  -  Reid  Survey,  May  14.  17.  18  and  29,  1990 

KEY;  O  =  absent;  L  =  low  probability,  M  =  moderate  probability;  H  =  high  probability, 
P  =  known  to  be  present 
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requirements  of  the  largest  numbers  of  sensitive  species.  The  New  San  Oemente,  Canada  and 
Chupines  Creek  sites  may  potentially  support  lower  numbeis  of  wildlife  sensitive  spedes.  A 
summary  of  the  potential  of  each  proposed  alternative  reservoir  site  to  contam  sensitive  species  is 
provided  in  Table  9-5. 

In  considering  both  the  number  and  status  of  sensitive  wildlife  species  found  at  each  alternative 
site  and  the  potential  of  these  sites  to  support  other  sensitive  wildlife  species,  the  relative  sensitivity 
of  each  site  may  be  ranked  as  follows,  most  sensitive  are  New  San  Qemente,  San  Qemente  Creek, 
New  Los  Padres  and  Canada;  the  least  sensitive  are  the  Giupines  and  Cachagua  Creek  sites. 

Observations  along  the  entire  pipeline  route  of  the  two  alternative  desalination  on  July  6-7,  1991 
indicated  that  habitats  capable  of  supporting  sensitive  wildlife  species  might  be  affected.  The  area 
around  Dolan  Road  and  Moro  Cojo  Slough  just  cast  of  Moss  Landing  contains  a  rich  assemblage 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  marsh  vegetation  which  could  provide  for  occasional  or  permanent  use  by 
a  number  of  sensitive  wildlife  species  known  to  occur  in  the  Moss  Landing  region.  These  include 
the  California  tiger  salamander  (Ambystoma  tigrinum  califomiense)lCSCJC2J],  Santa  Cruz  long- 
toed  salamander  (Ambystoma  macrodactylum  croceum)\EJE/],  California  clapper  rail  (Rallus 
long^sois  obsoletus)[ElE/],  short-eared  owl  (Asia  fIammeus)[CSC//],  and  tidewater  goby 
(Eucyclogobius  newberryi)[CSCIC2I\.  The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  these  species,  while 
extremely  low  at  this  location,  cannot  be  completely  discounted  since  they  are  all  known  to  have 
occurred  in  similar  habitats  near  Elkhorn  Slough  and  similar  estuanan  situations  near  Moss 
Landing. 

The  sensitive  species  most  likely  to  be  encountered  at  some  point  along  the  proposed  pipeline 
routes  for  a  desalination  plant  would  be  the  black  legless  lizard  (Anmella  pulchra  mgra)[CSCIC2/]. 
The  probability  of  their  occurrence  is  very  high  in  sandy  loam  habitats  along  Reservation  Road, 
through  the  Fort  Ord  dunes  area  and  in  the  beach  dunes  area  proposed  for  the  radial  well 
seawater  collectois.  Lower  probabilities  exist  for  other  areas  along  the  pipeline  routes  to  and  from 
the  existing  MRWPCA  Water  Treatment  Plant  proposed  as  a  possible  site  for  the  desalination 
facility. 
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Beach  habitats  seaward  of  the  dunes  in  the  area  proposed  for  the  radial  wells  appear  to  be  idealfy 
suited  for  the  nesting  of  the  snowy  plover  (Charadrius  alezandrims  nivosus)lCSOC2/].  This  species 
is  known  to  nest  on  isolated  beaches  in  this  area. 

Plants 

Eastwood’s  Goldenweed  (Ericameria  fasdculata).  This  stout  dense  shrub  is  a  Monterey  County 
endemic  that  is  restricted  to  the  sand  dunes  and  coastal  strand  of  Monterey  and  Carmel  Bays.  It 
is  classified  as  a  candidate  for  listing  by  the  USFWS,  and  has  sufficient  biological  information  to 
support  a  proposal  to  list  at  the  present  time.  The  reservoir  alternatives  are  expected  to  have  very 
little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  preferred  habitat  of  this  species  and  thus  a  specific  survey  effort  for 
this  plant  was  not  conducted.  A  limited  survey  of  the  immediate  dunes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Carmel  River  did  not  locate  this  plant.  Pipelines  for  the  desalination  alternatives  may  have  an 
impaet  on  this  species  and  a  survey  will  need  to  be  conducted. 

Carmel  Valley  Bush-Mallow  {Malacothammts  palmeri  var.  involucralus).  This  perennial  shrub  grows 
from  3  to  6  feet  in  stature.  It  is  endemic  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains 
in  Monterey  County.  It  Is  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  Category  2,  indicating 
further  study  is  needed  before  a  final  ruling  on  its  legal  status  can  be  made.  It  favors  chaparral 
or  oak  woodland  habitats  and  is  reported  to  be  common  after  a  bum.^’  Although  this  plant  has 
been  found  in  the  Carmel  Valley,  it  is  also  reported  to  be  much  more  common  in  the  Jolon  area 
and  on  the  Salinas  Valley  side  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains.^  During  the  field  surveys  for  this 
report,  known  localities  for  this  plant  were  visited  throughout  its  blooming  season.  This  plant  was 
located  within  the  project  study  area  of  the  Canada  Reservoir  site.  Suitable  habitat  docs  occur 
throughout  the  other  sites,  and  isolated  individuals  may  occur  within  the  reservoir  inundation  areas. 
However,  since  this  plant  is  typically  rather  large  in  size,  it  is  believed  that  if  this  plant  were  to 
occur  within  the  chaparral,  it  would  have  been  noticeable. 

Carmel  Valley  Malacothnx  {Malocothm  saxaiUts  var.  arachnoidea).  This  plant  was  found  in  the 
Chupines  Creek  inundation  area  only  (See  Figure  9.6  and  Appendix  9-C)  This  is  within  the 
plant’s  range,  which  is  the  Carmel  Valley  from  near  the  Farm  Center  east  to  the  Marble  Ranch. 
It  grows  on  Monterey  shale  substrate  in  Coastal  Sage  Scrub  and  Chaparral,  and  aside  from  the 
Chupines  Creek  populations,  is  known  only  from  roadcuts.  In  the  study  area  it  was  found  in 
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three  locations.  One  group  of  about  50  plants  was  seen  growing  on  Monterey  shaie  in  a  roadcut 
one-quarter  mile  north  of  the  Wilson  home,  in  Coastal  Sage  Scrub.  The  other  two  populations, 
however,  were  in  areas  where  the  soil  structure  was  uninfluenced  by  human  activity,  and  may 
constitute  the  only  known  locations  where  this  plant  sc  occurs.  One  of  these  stations,  near  the 
north  bank  of  Chupines  Creek  in  the  Coastal  Sage  Scrub/Oak  Woodland  ecotone  one-half  mile 
northeast  of  the  Wilson  barn,  consisted  of  ca.  12  plants  growing  in  eroded  Monterey  shale  alluvium. 
The  third  location  for  this  plant,  also  well  away  from  human  distuibance,  was  in  Coastal  Sage  Scrub 
on  a  steep  slope  of  loose  rocky  soil  (from  Monterey  shale)  on  the  west-facing  slope  iOO  years  east 
of  Chupines  Creek,  and  three-quarters  mile  northeast  of  the  Wilson  bam.  Ca.  70  plants  were  seen 
at  this  station.  Monterey  shale  was  also  found  in  the  Cachagua  inundation  area,  near  the  Search 
Ranch,  but  no  plants  could  be  found  after  a  thorough  examination  on  7  August.  This  plant  is  on 
CNPS  List  IB  and  Federal  List  C2,  and  blooms  from  June  to  December. 

Douglas'  Spine  Flower  (Choruanthe  douf’lasii).  This  plant  was  seen  at  the  San  Clemente  Creek 
inundation  area  only.  It  was  found  growing  in  disturbed  soil  on  a  steep  slope  covered  with 
Chamise  Chaparral  about  300  yards  east  of  the  pond  on  the  Dormody  property,  on  the  north  side 
of  San  Clemente  Creek.  This  population  consisted  of  30  plants.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  in  Monterey  County,  and  also  occurs  in  the  Salinas  Valley  and  the  Gabilan  Mountains. 
It  blooms  from  April  to  June.  It  is  on  the  CNPS  List  4. 

Monterey  Spine  Flower  (Choruanthe  punjjem  var.  punnens).  The  Monterey  spine  flower  is  a  small 
annual  plant  that  occurs  in  coastal  dunes.  It  is  a  federal  candidate  species  and  is  on  the  CNPS  List 
IB.  It  IS  recorded  from  Seaside  to  the  dunes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pajaro  River  north  of  Moss 
Landing  Some  of  these  records  arc  historical  and  those  populations  may  now  be  extirpated.  The 
species  IS  known  from  the  Manna  dunes  in  several  locations  and  could  be  affected  by  a  desalination 
plant  at  the  MRWPCA  site  ■*' 

Lewis’  Clarkia  (Clarkia  lewau).  This  plant  was  seen  at  all  sites  except  the  Chupines  Creek  and 
Canada  Reservoir  sites.  It  may  occur  there  as  well,  although  the  area  is  heavily  grazed  In  other 
areas,  however,  it  was  seen  in  large  numbers.  Individual  stands  of  this  taxon  included  from  several 
to  many  hundreds  of  plants.  It  has  a  wide  distribution  in  Monterey  County,  and  has  recently  been 
found  to  occur  just  inside  San  Benito  County.  In  the  study  areas  it  was  seen  growing  in  disturbed 
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soil  in  Chaparral  and  open  Oak  Woodland  habitats.  Principle  blooming  period  is  May  to  July.  It 
is  on  CNPS  List  4. 

Valley  Oak  {Quercus  Lobata).  This  tree  was  found  at  all  sites  except  the  San  Qemente  Creek  and 
Canada  Reservoir  sites.  A  veiy  few  scattered  individuals  may  occur  there,  but  they  do  not 
constitute  a  significant  element  of  the  area’s  vegetation.  It  was  found  to  be  virtually  ubiquitous 
in  the  other  study  areas,  however,  and  for  this  reason  was  not  mapped  for  this  report  All  sites 
where  it  was  found  were  subject  to  moderate  to  heavy  livestock  grazing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cachagua  inundation  area,  where  little  grazing  occuis  within  Q.  lobala’s  distribution  there.  The 
finest  stands  of  mature  trees  were  seen  in  the  New  Los  Padres  and  New  San  Qemente  inundation 
areas.  Few  saplings  were  seen  in  the  study  area.  At  the  New  Los  Padres  study  area,  the  abundant 
Q.  lobata  ’Vearlings"  (from  acorns  germinated  this  year)  seen  in  June  were  all  gone  when  the  area 
was  re-examined  in  September,  presumably  due  to  the  grazing  which  occurs  there.  This  plant  is 
found  on  CNPS  List  4. 

Santa  Lucia  Gooseberry  (Ribes  sericeum).  This  brush  plant  occurs  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Range  from 
Hastings  Reservation  south  into  San  Luis  Obispo  County.  Its  habitat  is  redwood  forest,  oak 
woodland,  and  mixed  evergreen  forest,  and  it  was  found  growing  in  the  latter  two  habitats  in  the 
San  Clemente  Creek  inundation  area  last  year.  These  two  habitats  are  also  present  in  the  New 
Los  Padres  study  area,  but  no  examples  of  the  plant  were  seen  there.  It  blooms  from  February 
to  April,  and  is  on  CNPS  List  4. 

Straggly  Gooseberry  (Ribes  divaricaium  var.  pubiflomm).  Straggly  gooseberry  is  on  List  4  of  the 
CNPS.  It  is  not  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  State  of  California.  Straggly 
gooseberry  (var.  pubiflomm)  occurs  in  the  Coast  Ranges  from  Santa  Barbara  County  to  southern 
Oregon.  It  is  a  weakly  ascending  or  trailing  shrub  generally  found  in  or  around  the  margins  of 
rich,  moist  forests.  Unlike  the  typical  variety  (R  divacarkatum  var.  divancatum],  var.  pubiflomm 
does  not  have  large  sections  of  undisturbed  habitat.  However,  recent  field  work  by  botanists 
indicates  that  straggly  gooseberry  is  relatively  common.  A  large,  concentrated  population  occurs 
in  the  riparian  forest  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Carmel  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  intake 
facility  and  pump  siation  of  the  Canada  site.  A  much  smaller  colony,  consisting  of  only  a  few 
plants,  occurs  on  a  nearby  small  island  in  the  Carmel  River  channel.  This  plant  was  also  found  at 
the  New  Los  Padres,  Chupines  Creek  and  Cachagua  Creek  sites. 
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Talus  Fritillary  (FritUlaria  fakata).  This  perennial  herb  typically  occurs  on  talus  slopes  and  on 
serpentine  soils  in  chaparral,  oak  woodlands  and  Lower  Montane  Coniferous  Forest  communities. 
Serpentine  soils  and  Lower  Montane  Coniferous  Forest  habitats  do  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
alternative  reservoir  sites.  Talus  slopes  in  Oak  Woodlands  and  Chaparral  habitats  do  occur  at  all 
but  the  Chupines  and  Cachagua  Creek  sites.  This  plant  was  not  found  during  a  field  survey  of  the 
New  Los  Padres  Site  during  the  blooming  period  of  this  planL  It  may  occur  at  the  New  San 
Clemente  and  San  Clemente  Creek  sites.  Additional  field  work  is  needed  to  determine  if  this  plant 
occurs  at  these  sites. 

Fragrant  Fritillary  (FriiUbria  Idiacea).  Fragrant  fritillary  is  a  perennial  bulb  species  that  is  found 
in  coastal  scrub  and  grassland  in  a  number  of  coastal  California  counties  where  it  is  often 
associated  with  serpentine  derived  soil.  It  is  a  federal  candidate  species  and  was  not  foune  on  any 
of  the  alternative  sites. 

Pinnacles  Buckwheat  (Eriogonum  nortonii).  This  small  annual  herb  has  a  limited  distribution  and 
IS  known  to  occur  in  only  two  localities  in  Monterey  County.  One  of  its  known  locations  is  at  the 
University  of  California  Hastings  Reservation  near  the  Cachagua  Creek  site.  It  typically  occurs  on 
dry  rocky  ndges,  serpentine  soils,  and  in  areas  that  have  recently  been  burned.  Although  no 
serpentine  soils  or  recently  burned  areas  occur  within  any  of  the  alternative  sites  at  the  time  of  the 
field  surveys,  suitable  rocky  habitats  do  occur  in  all  but  the  Chupines  Creek  sites. 

This  plant  was  not  found  dunng  a  field  survey  of  the  New  Los  Padres  site  during  its  blooming 
period.  It  may  occur  at  the  New  San  Clemente,  San  Clemente  Creek,  and  at  the  Cachagua  Creek 
sites.  Additional  field  surveys  arc  needed  to  determine  if  this  plant  occurs  at  these  sites. 

Abram’s  Lupine  (Lupinus  abramsii).  This  perennial  plant  typically  occurs  in  the  Lower  Montane 
Coniferous  and  Muted  Evergreen  Forest  in  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  between  2,000  and  5,000 
feet.  Suitable  habitats  for  this  plant  do  not  occur  at  the  Chupines  or  Cachagua  Creek  sites. 
Habitats  at  New  San  Qemente,  New  Los  Padres  and  San  Qemente  Creek  sites  are  marginal  at 
best.  This  plant  was  not  found  at  the  New  Los  Padres  site  during  Held  surveys  conducted  during 
its  blooming  period.  Although  it  is  very  unlikely,  it  may  occur  at  the  New  San  Clemente  and  San 
Ocmente  Creek  sites. 
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Santa  Lucia  Lupine  (Lupims  cetvinus).  This  perennial  plant  typically  occurs  in  Lower  Montane 
Coniferous  Forests  and  Oak  Woodlands  above  1,000  feeL  The  Oak  Woodlands  and  Mixed 
Hardwood  Forests  that  occur  at  all  the  alternative  sites  coulu  support  this  plant,  even  though  these 
sites  occur  at  the  lowest  end  of  this  species’  elevation  range.  A  field  survey  of  the  New  Los 
Padres  site  during  this  plant's  blooming  period  failed  to  locate  any  populations  within  the  site. 
Additional  field  survey  efforts  at  the  remaining  sites  are  needed  to  determine  if  this  plant  occurs 
at  these  sites. 

Saiidmat  Manzanita  (Arclostaphylos  pumila).  This  low,  prostrate  shrub  is  known  historically  from 
the  dunes  from  Seaside  north  through  Fort  Ord.  A  number  of  populations  of  the  species  have 
been  extirpated  by  road  building  and  militaiy  activities.  A  brief  survey  of  the  desalination 
alternatives  did  not  locate  this  species  but  a  more  thorough  survey  should  be  done  before 
construction  would  start. 

Seaside  Bird'-beak  (Coniylanthus  ngtdus  ssp.  liuomlis).  This  annual  member  of  the  Snapdragon 
Family  is  histoncally  known  from  one  location  in  the  sand  hills  north  of  Seaside.  This  population 
has  not  been  seen  recently  and  may  be  extirpated.  It  was  not  found  in  the  Marina  Dunes  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan  (HOP)  but  habitat  along  the  desalination  pipeline  routes  could  support  this 
species.  A  survey  for  it  should  be  made  since  it  is  a  federal  Cl  species  and  there  is  enough 
information  on  hand  to  support  its  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened. 

Menzics'  Wallflower  (Erysimum  memiesii).  This  biennial  species  grows  in  the  coastal  strand 
community  at  locations  from  Humboldt  to  Monterey  County.  It  has  been  nearly  extirpated  from 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  but  it  is  known  both  historically  and  currently  from  the  dunes  between 
Seaside  and  the  Salmas  River.  It  is  reported  from  the  Marina  Dunes  HCP.'*^  This  species  could 
be  affected  by  a  desalination  plant  at  the  MRWPCA  site  and  a  survey  for  it  should  be  made  at 
the  appropriate  time  of  the  year. 

Sniiu  Gilia  {Gdia  tenuiflora  ssp.  arenariaX  Sand  Gilia  grows  in  the  dunes  of  the  coastal  strand  and 
coastal  scrub  communities  of  Monterey  County.  It  is  known  from  Monterey  to  the  Salinas  River 
and  IS  found  in  the  Marina  Dunes.^’  This  state  listed  threatened  species  could  be  affected  by 
construction  of  a  desalination  plant  at  the  MRWPCA  site. 
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Szaia  Ctpz  iSacsets  ll&msoit  dedscm).  Has  .^nmgl  nrrfxj  of  tb:  dzis^  fzzn^  a  isosa 
fioocozstzlpraini.andtzSk;grzgizadeocisuiaiagz30agotbeg.  Il  is  icoonii  foxn  ooe  loczlioa 
jsa  east  of  Mooiergi  zad  hzaitzl  zlcog  ibs  <VszT7nztinn  pipeSae  roetes  cooM  support  this  speaa. 

Addaionzl  Hzals  of  Imenst  Tsk)  zoocizloiis  {dzols  svere  sees  dming  the  scivc^^  ALosnzlimn. 
siacb  snzi  be  I.  parv^cSum  vzr.  pcnifoEimt,  nzs  fotmd  zloa^  tbe  Cznad  Rhn  Ttzil  on  the  west 
side  Hi  tbe  met  ooe-qaznet  mile  ixKtfaaest  of  Bluff  Camp.  Allboa^b  zbose  tbe  inuodzlksi 
ziea.  this  locztkm  tszj  be  bezsih-  impacted  by  tbe  proposed  service  road,  nbicb  would  extend  to 
Bluff  Camp.  L.  p.  vzr.  paiv^oEum  is  oa  CNPS  List  4;  bowever.  tbe  material  seen  at  tbe  prefect 
site  varied  cottsideizb^'  from  tbe  typical  form.  A  specimen  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lincolo  Constance,  at 
tbe  Unrvetsity  of  California  Herbarium,  for  dctciminalicn  because  tbe  plant  is  not  clear^  referable 
to  any  typical  lomatiums.  About  12  specimens  were  seer:  growing  in  an  area  4  feet  l^-  10  feet  in 
semishaded  Oak  Woodland.  Tbe  other  plant,  a  bedstraw.  was  seen  in  tbe  Bluff  Camp  area  only. 
This  location,  also  above  the  inuiulation  area,  would  be  the  terminus  of  tbe  proposed  road  ai»] 
would  have  a  fishcty-rclatcd  facihty  as  well  The  bedstraw  found  here,  which  could  be  a  hybrid 
of  Galium  califomiaun  s-p.  caUfowiam  J.G.C.  ssp.  flacddum  (both  of  which  occur  in  tbe  study 
area;,  does  not  satisfactonly  compare  to  the  morphology  of  known  taxa.  and  a  specimen  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Lauramay  Dempster  of  the  U.C  HerbariunL 

Approximately  the  same  number  of  sensitne  plant  species  were  found  at  each  of  the  alternative 
reservoir  sites.  However,  '".e  Canada  and  Chupines  Creek  sites  do  support  speaes  with  the 
greatest  seiuitivrty  status  and  thus  are  more  sensitive  when  compared  to  the  other  alternative  sites. 

A  combination  of  criteria  was  used  to  rate  the  potential  for  the  existence  of  sensitive  plant  species 
at  each  alternative  reservoir  site.  These  included: 

0  documented  historical  records  of  sensitive  species  in  the  project  region: 

o  the  availability  within  the  inundation  area  or  its  immediate  surroundings  of  habitats  suitable 
for  the  maintenance  and/or  breeding  of  sensitive  wildlife  species; 

0  sightings  of  sensitive  species  during  surveys  for  this  report. 
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XJsisg  these  oitciiz,  the  prohsbiB^  tbzt  a  patimfar  secsiiive  ^>eaes  c^a  ooar  al  a  paitiaiSar 
site  vas  fstraated.  For  eazrorte,  the  vcaeox  of  good  habitat,  tcstxxical  reoirds  of  a  spedes  ta 
the  r^oQ.  aod  si^aisp  in  the  sxii^  of  the  site  ini&ale  a  h^  poobabiS^  that  a  psirksha 
Kssi^vc  tpeda  occaa  in  the  area.  The  avaSabiS^  of  oo^  Jimini  oc  azipraJ  habitat  pbs 
bisttKxa]  reaxds  of  a  spedss!'  presence  in  the  area  iacEcate  a  laodetate  to  low  piobabiE^  that  a 
sensitive  specks  tni^  be  present 

Ihe  lace  lU  suitable  baiatat  indkatfs  the  probable  absence  of  a  geeks  htKn  the  area.  Obvious^, 
if  a  senative  geeks  was  observed  during  ai^  6eid  survey  (m  this  rqxort  it  was  listed  as  present 

Uring  tins  subjective  method  of  analysis,  the  San  CJemente  Creek,  New  San  Ocmente  and 
Cachagua  Creek  tcscrvT>ir  sites  have  the  potential  of  supporting  the  greatest  numbeis  of  rare  plant 
speck:,  while  the  New  Los  Padres,  Canada  and  Cbupines  sites  have  the  potential  of  supporting 
the  least  number  of  senritive  plant  specks, 

A  summary  of  the  rare  plant  survey  results  and  the  evaluation  of  occurrence  potential  is  provided 
in  Table  9-6. 

In  considering  the  presence,  status  and  potential  for  oceuirence  of  sensitive  plant  species  at  each 
alternative  reservoir  site,  the  relative  sensitivity  of  each  site  b  as  follows:  roost  sensitive  are 
Canada  and  Chupines  Creek;  moderately  sensitive  are  San  Qcmente,  New  San  Qeroente  and 
Cachagua;  least  sensitive  b  New  Los  Padres.  Any  alternative  that  calb  for  the  construction  of  a 
desalination  plant  could  have  considerable  impacts  to  biological  resources  since  Ihe  radial  well 
locations  in  the  Manna  Dunes  could  affect  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species  or  their  habitaL 

92  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  FACILITIES 

The  section  of  the  chapter  idcntilics  those  impacts  to  vegetation  communities,  wildlife  habitats  and 
sensitive  species  associated  with  the  construction  and  placement  of  project  features.  At  ihb  time 
preliminary  designs  and  construction  plans  have  been  prepared  on  the  various  project  alternatives.^ 
For  many  of  the  alternatives,  certain  project  features,  such  as  access  roads  and  borrow  sites,  have 
been  described  but  the  location  has  not  been  finalized.  These  project  features  are  addressed  in 
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TABLE  9-6 

PROBABimiES  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  SENSITIVE  PLANT  SPECIES 
IN  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE  RESERVOIR  STIES 


Shi? 


Tsxa 

Status* 

NLP 

CAC 

see 

CHU 

NSC 

CAN 

Wdamn's  Otaoa 

QilSum  hkhnarm) 

Cl/  flM  IB 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

O 

Hooka’s  Mairzznita  /  /list  3 

(ArctosiapMos  hooker:  ssp.  hooketii) 

L 

O 

o 

o 

o 

O 

Hoova’s  Manzanita 
(AiaostaphyUa  hooveri} 

1/list  4 

L 

O 

o 

o 

o 

O 

Toro  Manzanita 
(Araoaaphylos  monrereyensis) 

C2/Iist  IB 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Sandmat  Manzanita 
{Araostapbytos  pumila) 

C2J  /List  IB 

O 

O 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Montcr^  Ceanothus 
(Ceanothus  riffdus) 

C2/  IVsl  4 

O 

O 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Vortriede’s  Spinefiower 
(Centroste^  vortriedei) 

/  /list  4 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Douglas’  Spinefiower 
(Chonzanthe  dou^asii) 

/  /List  4 

O 

O 

P 

o 

o 

0 

Robust  Spinefiower 
(Chorizanthe  robusta) 

/  /List  4 

O 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Lewis’  Garkia 
(Clarida  lewisii) 

/  /List  4 

P 

P 

p 

L 

p 

0 

Seaside  Bird’s-Beak 

1  'ordylatuhus  riffdus  ssp.  liaorali:) 

Cl/E/List  IB 

O 

O 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Monterey  Cypress 
(Cuprezsus  Macrocarpa) 

C2/  /list  IB 

O 

O 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Eastwood’s  Ericanteria 
(Ericameria  fosciculata) 

C2J  /List  IB 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE  9^  (Continued) 


Site? 


Taxa 

Status' 

NLP 

CAC 

see 

CHU 

NSC 

CAN 

Pinnades  Bucbvbeat 
{Eiioganum  luxtonii) 

C3cl  /List  IB 

O 

M 

M 

L 

M 

O 

Talus  Fiitillaiy 
^Fridllaiia  fakata) 

C2J  /list  IB 

O 

L 

M 

L 

M 

O 

Fragrant  Ftitillaty 
(Fridllaria  Vlmced) 

C2I  /List  IB 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

Cbne  Peak  Bedstraw 

(Galium  ccUfonucum  spp.  ludense) 

C2t  /List  IB 

O 

O 

O 

O 

0 

O 

Santa  Luda  Bedstraw 
(Galium  demaitis) 

del  /List  4 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

0 

Wedge-Leaved  Horkclia 
(Horkelia  cuneata  ssp.  sericea) 

C2J  /List  IB 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Northern  California  Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  hindsii) 

C2/  /List  IB 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P' 

0 

Small-Leaved  Lomatium 
(Lomatium  parvifolium) 

/  /List  4 

o 

O 

O 

O 

o 

0 

Abram's  Lupine 
(Lupinus  abramsii) 

/  /Lists 

o 

L 

L 

L 

L 

O 

Santa  Lucia  Lupine 
(Lupinus  cervinus) 

del  /List  4 

o 

M-L 

M-L 

M-L 

M-L 

O 

Abbott’s  Bush  Mallow 
(Malacothamnus  abbollii) 

C2I  /List  lA 

o 

O 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Carmel  Vali. Bush  Mallow 
(Malacothamnus  palmeri  var. 
involucratus) 

C2t  /List  IB 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

P 

Arroyo  Seco  Bush  Mallow 
(Malacothamnus  palmeri  var. 
lucianus) 

C2i  A-ist  IB 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

O 

Carmel  Valley  Malacothrix 

C2/  /List  IB 

O 

O 

0 

P 

0 

0 

{Malacolhm  saxatilis  var.  arachnoidea) 
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TABLE  9-6  (Continued) 


Taxa 


Santa  Cruz  Miciosens 
(Microsais  dedpiens) 


Curly-Ijeaved  Monarddla 
(JdonanleUa  undulata  var.  undulata) 

Montcr^  Pine 
(Pinus  radiata) 

Valley  Oak 
(Quacus  lobata) 

Muir’s  Raillardclla 
(RaillnrdeUa  rmuiu) 

Straggly  Gooseberry 

{Ribes  divaricatum  var.  publijiomm) 

Santa  Lucia  Gooseberry 
(Ribes  sericeum) 


Site? 


Status' 

NLP 

CAC 

see 

CHU 

NSC 

CAN 

C2J  /List  IB 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

O 

/  /List  4 

O 

O 

o 

0 

o 

O 

/  /List  4 

O 

O 

p‘ 

o 

p* 

P 

/  /List  4 

P 

P 

0 

p 

p 

O 

CJc/  /List  IB 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

O 

/  /List  4 

p 

P 

0 

p 

o 

P 

/  /List  4 

0 

o 

p 

o 

o 

0 

'See  Table  9-4  for  complete  list  of  status  definitions. 

^Sites:  NLP  =  New  Los  Padres 
CAC  =  Cachagua  Creek 
see  =  San  Qemente  Creek 
CHU  =  Chupincs  Creek 
NSC  =  New  San  Qemente 
CAN  =  Canada  Reservoir 

KEY:  O  =  absent 

L  =  low  probability 
M  =  moderate  probability 
H  =  high  probability 
P  =  known  to  be  present 
*  =  present  but  not  native  populations 
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this  impact  evaluation,  to  the  level  of  detail  possible;  more  specific  informatioa  will  be  provided 
in  subsequent  environmental  documentation  on  the  selected  preferred  aitetnative.  The  size  and 
general  routes  of  the  proposed  pipelines  for  the  pump  storage  alternatives  (San  Clemente  Creek, 
Chupines  Creek  and  Canada  Reservoirs)  have  been  identified,  and  the  impact  analjsis  for  each  of 
these  features  is  limited  to  the  level  of  detail  provided  in  the  preliminary  designs.  Other  features, 
such  as  the  proposed  dam  location,  spoils  disposal  sites,  and  inundation  areas,  have  been  described 
and  located  in  greater  detail,  thus  allowing  for  a  more  specific  level  of  analysis. 

STANDARDS  OF  SIGNffICANCE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  potential  effects  on  the  following  biotic  resources  were 
considered: 

o  locations  and/or  principal  concentrations  of  rare  and/or  endangered  species; 
o  the  loss  of  riparian  and  wetland  habitats  at  the  alternative  dam  sites; 

0  impacts  to  the  native  riparian  plant  communities  in  the  Carmel  River  Valley,  and 

0  native  upland  plant  communities  and  wildlife  habitats  at  the  alternative  dam  sites. 

A  significant  impact  to  the  biotic  resources  arc  defined  as  those  impacts  that  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  population  of  a  State  or  federally  listed  endangered  or  threatened  plant  or  wildlife  species, 
the  loss  of  riparian  habitats  (a  Category  2  Natural  Resource  as  dcHned  by  the  USFWS)  due  to 
inundation,  or  the  loss  of  riparian  habitats  due  to  signiHcant  to  severe  groundwater  drawdown  in 
the  Carmel  Valley  aquifer  in  wet  and  normal  water  years. 

9.2.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

Impact 

9.2.1-1  The  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  inundate  and 
eliminate  177.4  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitaL 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  is 
presented  in  Tabic  9-7.  Pnor  to  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and  inundation  of  the  reservoir 
area,  'a  moderate  amount"  of  oaks,  conifers,  and  brush  vegetation  within  the  proposed  reseivoir 
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TABLE  9-7 

APPROXLMATE  ACRES  OF  VEGETATION  TYPE  LOSS 
DUE  TO  RESERVOIR  INUNDATION 
(SURFACE  AREAS  IN  ACRES) 


Alternative  Site 

New  Los  Padres  TAfXa  AF 

(Spillway  Elevation  1,120) 


New  Los  Padres  16,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  1,090) 


New  Los  Padres  9,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  1,050) 


New  San  Oemente  23,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  643) 


Vegetation  Commnnitv 

Aaes 

Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 

29.0 

Live  Oak  Forest 

62.4 

Valley  Oak  Woodland 

28.1 

Grassland 

19.7 

Chamise  Cbaparral 

21.2 

Disturbed  Chaparral 

13.4 

Coastal  Sage  Se-ub 

3.6 

Marst 

22 

Open  Water  (Ex.  Res.) 

Sin 

Riparian' 

39.0 

Total 

273.3 

Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 

233 

Live  Oak  Forest 

46.8 

Valley  Oak  Woodland 

2Z4 

Grassland 

15.1 

Chamise  Chaparral 

17.3 

Disturbed  Chaparral 

13.2 

Coastal  Sage  Smib 

4.8 

Marsh 

22 

Open  Water  (Ex.  Res.) 

54.7 

Riparian' 

25.2 

Total 

225.0 

Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 

120 

Live  Oak  Forest 

27.4 

Valley  Oak  Woodland 

121.4 

Grassland 

15.1 

Chamise  Chaparral 

81 

Disturbed  Chaparral 

24 

Coastal  Sage  Scrub 

0.0 

Marsh 

22 

Open  Water  (Ex.  Res.) 

54.7 

Ripanan' 

221 

Total 

156.4 

Mixed  Hardwood  and  Live  Oak 

125.4 

Oak  Woodland 

39.7 

Grassland 

3.5 

Chamise  Chaparral 

28.8 

Coastal  Sage  Seruh 

21.3 

Riparian' 

PAS 

River  Alluvium 

35.1 

Marsh 

<0.25 

Existing  Reservoir 

30.5 

Toul 

313.1 
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TOTAL  9-7  (Continued) 


Alternative  Site 

Cachagua  Creek  6,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  1,434) 


Vegetation  Conunnnity 

Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 
Uve  Oak  Forest 
Blue  Oak  Woodland 
Chamise  Chaparral 
Grassland 
Riparian* 

Total 


Ages 

26,5 

36.0 

Z6 

7.1 

3.9 

32.8 

108.8 


San  Clemente  Creek  11,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  885) 


Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 
Live  Oak  Forest 
Chamise  Chaparral 
Coastal  Sage  Scrub 
Open  Water  (Pond) 
Riparian* 

R(^woods 

Total 


486 

426 

116 

1.1 

Z1 

IZO 

6.6 

1243 


Chupincs  Creek  10,500  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  761) 


Mixed  Hardwood  Forest 
Oak  Woodland/Brush  Mix 
Chamise  Chaparral 
Grassland 

Grassland/Agricullurc 

Riparian* 

Heavily  Disturbed 
Total 


206 

21.0 

1Z2 

74.8 

172 

21.4 

5.2 

1726 


Cafiada  Reservoir  25,000  AF 
(Spillway  Elevation  1,090) 


Monterey  Pine  Forest 
Monterey  Pine.Coast  Live  Oak 
Coast  Live  Oak  Forest 
Buckeye  Woodland 
Coastal  Scrub 

Coastal  Scrub-Coast  Live  Oak 

Mued  Chaparral 

Coastal  I.-aine 

Coastal  Prairie-Coastal  Scrub 

Ripanan  Forest 

Willow  Riparian 

Pond 

Disturbed  Grassland 

Farmland 

Dwelling 

Total 


30.9 

36.6 

53.1 
24 

97.7 
8.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
00 
0.8 

<  0.1 
7.8 
0.0 
1.3 

239.1 


■•nte  ripanan  designation  tncludes  combined  river  alluvium/ripanan  habitat,  and  ts  therefore  a  maximum 
estimate. 
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area  muM  be  cleared.'*^  Waste  materials  from  the  construction  of  the  dam  would  be  deposited 
on  the  reservoir  floor  upstream  of  the  proposed  dam.  After  the  dam  construction  is  completed, 
inundation  of  the  reservoir  would  eliminate  the  remaining  upland  wldlife  habitat  and  vegetation 
within  the  reservoir  inundation  area.  This  loss  of  upland  habitats  and  their  conversion  to  aquatic 
habitats  will  inHaence  the  composition  and  relative  abundance  of  the  wildlife  species  in  the  project 
area.  The  large  reservoir  will  favor  some  wildlife  populations  while  adversely  affecting  others.  For 
example,  some  waterflow,  shorebirds  and  wading  birds  would  benefit  from  the  large  water  body. 

The  dam  construction-  and  operation-related  impacts  would  result  in  the  removal  of  approximately 
177.4  acres  of  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats.  Resident  wildlife  currently  within  the 
reservoir  inundation  area  would  move  out  of  the  area  and  onto  adjacent  lands  as  the  existing 
habitats  are  destroyed.  Some  of  these  species  would  be  able  to  populate  suitable  habitats  in  the 
surrounding  areas  provided  that  the  surrounding  areas  are  not  already  fully  occupied  or  at  carrying 
capacity. 

When  the  surrounding  areas  are  at  or  near  capacity,  competition  for  food,  increased  predation  and 
disease  would  reduce  the  successful  relocation  of  some  species. 

It  IS  very  difficult  to  estimate  how  many  of  the  wildlife  species  now  residing  within  the  reservoir 
area  would  be  able  to  survive  the  loss  of  this  habitat.  A  safe  assumption  would  lx:  that  the 
surrounding  lands  arc  at  or  near  the  same  population  levels  as  the  inundation  areas,  and  any 
additional  competition  fv^r  food  and  cover  would  probably  result  in  some  reduction  in  population 
levels  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  loss  of  these  upland  habitat  areas  is  not  expected  to  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  any  single  species  of  wildlife  or  plant  in  the  region.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  rated  these  upland  habitats  as  Treing  of  lesser  value"  to  wildlife  and  being  more 
plentiful  on  a  statewide  basis  (compared  to  ripai.'an  wetlands  and  instream  habitats)  and  placed 
these  habitats  in  resource  Category  4.‘‘^  For  this  reason,  the  impacts  associated  with  the  loss  of 
these  upland  habitats  is  considered  less  than  significant  but  would  contribute  to  a  cumulative  loss 
of  available  habitat  to  those  species  that  utilize  these  habitats  in  the  region. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.1-1  Selection  of  a  smaller  reservoir  alternative  at  this  site  would  minimize  the  loss  of 
upland  habitats  when  compared  to  the  24  NLP  alternative.  To  further  mininuze 
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the  loss  of  upland  habitat  values,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  contain  the  areas 
of  vegetation  clearing  and  disturbance. 

The  stated  mitigation  goal  of  the  USFWS  for  Resource  Categoiy  4  Habitats  is  to  minimize  the 
loss  of  habitat  values.  To  achieve  this  mitigation  goal,  the  proposed  project  should  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  area  of  impact  and  measures  should  be  implemented  during  construction  to  avoid 
excessive  and  utmecessaty  disturbances.  Both  the  16,000  AF  and  9,000  AF  reservoir  alternatives 
at  this  site  would  result  in  the  loss  of  less  upland  habitat  than  the  24,000  AF  alternative.  Eveiy 
effort  would  be  made  to  contain  the  area  of  vegetation  clearance  and  disturbance. 

Impact 

9.Z1-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  the 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir,  including  paved  access  roads,  quarry  slte(s),  and 
fish  collection  facilities,  would  result  in  the  removal  and  degradation  of 
additional  lutive  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  areas  outside  of  the  reservoir 
inundation  area. 

Permanent,  paved  access  roads  would  be  constructed  to  the  proposed  dam  construction  sites  and 
to  the  proposed  fish  collection  facilities.  Access  to  the  dam  construction  site  and  the  downstream 
fish  collection  facility  would  be  via  an  existing  0.8-miIc-long  road  from  the  intersection  of  Cachagua 
Grade  Road  and  the  Princes  Camp  community  (see  Figure  44).  Impacts  to  native  vegetation  and 
wildlife  associated  with  the  widening  and  improvement  of  this  existing  road  are  expected  to  be 
minimal  and  insignificant. 

A  second  permanent  paved  access  road  would  be  provided  to  the  dam  outlet  works  discharge 
structure,  the  dam  crest  on  the  left  (west)  abutment  and  past  the  dam  to  the  upstream  fish 
collection  facility.  Details  of  these  access  roads  have  not  been  developed  beyond  the  brief 
descriptions  provided  above  and  the  preliminary  mapping  provided  in  Figure  44.  The  second  of 
these  roads  would  originate  from  the  Cachagua  Grade  Road  west  of  Princes  Camp  and  require 
one  crossing  of  the  Carmel  River.  A  detailed  evaluation  of  the  construction  impacts  to  the 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  associated  with  these  roads  has  not  been  done  yet;  however,  it 
would  appear  that  some  amount  of  riparian  vegetation  would  be  removed  due  to  required  work 
within  the  Carmel  River  channel  and  its  tributaries.  Additional  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife 
habitat  areas  would  have  to  be  removed  all  along  the  access  routes. 
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Preliminaiy  construction  material  quart}  sites  have  been  identified,  but  accurate  estimates  of  needed 
volumes  and  suitable  quality  would  require  further  testing  and  sampling.  A  promising  quarry  site 
is  located  about  3,000  feet  upstream  of  the  proposed  dam  site  on  the  left  (west)  bank  of  the 
Carmel  River  (see  Figure  4-4).  The  use  of  this  quany  site  would  not  result  in  the  removal  of 
additional  native  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  because  it  would  be  completely  within  the 
inundation  area  of  the  24,000  AF  reservoir. 

The  fish  collection  facilities  are  expected  to  cover  approximately  1.93  acres  for  the  downstream  site 
and  3  83  acres  for  the  upstream  site.  Both  of  these  facilities  would  impact  some  additional  riparian 
habitat  and  upland  habitat.  Construction-related  impacts  associated  with  these  facilities  are 
expected  to  be  significant  when  they  involve  riparian  habitats  and  thus  require  some  form  of 
mitigation.  When  the  preferred  alternative  reservoir  site  has  been  identified  and  greater  details 
on  the  location  of  access  roads  and  the  size  of  the  fish  collection  facilities  have  been  developed, 
a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  impacts  associated  with  these  sites  will  be  performed  so  that  a  finalized 
impact  evaluation  can  be  conducted.  In  addition,  the  downstream  fish  collector  and  access  roads 
may  impact  populations  of  Lewis'  clarkia,  Douglas'  spineflower,  and  valley  oak.^^  Vegetation  that 
may  be  affected  by  this  facility  include  white  alder  riparian  forest  and  mixed  evergreen  forest. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2. 1-2  Specific  mitigation  measures  for  these  impacts  cannot  be  identified  at  this  time. 

In  general,  road  access  routes  should  minimtze  encroaching  riparian  zones  and  the 
fish  collection  facility  sites  requiring  the  removal  and  destruction  of  existmg  riparian 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  would  need  to  be  compensated  for  by  either 
restoration,  creation,  or  enhatKement  of  riparian  habitats  elsewhere  in  the 
watershed  or  at  the  quarry  sUe(s)  after  completion  of  project  construction. 

Prior  to  the  final  approvab  of  the  preferred  alternative  site,  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  final  access 
routes,  quarry  and  fish  collection  sites  would  need  to  be  conducted.  Appropriate  mitigation 
measures  to  be  considered  at  that  time  would  be  avoidance  of  riparian  habitats  to  the  extent 
possible  and  compensation  fur  the  loss  of  those  riparian  habitats  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Riparian 
mitigation  sites  arc  available  downstieam  at  Garland  Ranch  Regional  Park  (see  Mitigation  Measure 
9.2.1-3). 
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9.Z1-3  Tbe  proposed  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  dam  and  reservoir  would  inundate 
and  eliminate  approximately  39  acres  of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  type  the 
USFWS  has  Identified  as  a  resource  Category  2.  This  would  be  considered 
a  significant  impact  Tbe  agency  mitigation  goal  is  no  net  loss  of  in-kind 
habitat  values.^ 

Estimations  of  the  habitat  values  of  tbe  riparian  communities  that  would  be  lost  with  this 
alternative  were  made  by  using  a  simplified  USFWS  Habitat  Evaluation  Procedure  (HEP)/’  This 
simplified  form  of  HEP,  referred  to  as  a  Habitat  Assessment  (HA),  was  used  in  th's  analysis  with 
the  agreement  of  the  MPWMD  and  the  various  slate  and  federal  resource  agencies.  A  basic 
component  of  the  HA  was  the  determination  of  habitat  values  or  Habitat  Suitability  Index  (HSI) 
for  all  passerine  birds  in  this  case.  The  HSI  values  were  determined  by  each  member  of  the  HA 
team  consisting  of  a  biologtst  from  the  USFWS,  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
(CDFG),  and  the  EIR/EIS  consultant.  The  HA  team  visited  representative  stretches  of  the 
rtpartan  communities  at  each  project  sue  and  in  the  proposed  mitigation  sites  and  assigned  an  HSI 
value  ranging  from  l.O  (highest  habitat  value)  to  0.0  (lowest  habitat  values)  based  upon  thetr 
experience  and  professional  opinions.  The  average  of  these  three  values  was  then  applied  to  each 
stte  evaluated.  These  HSI  values  were  then  used  to  calculate  the  relative  habitat  values  of  each 
npanan  area  using  the  HEP  accounting  system  which  simply  multiplies  the  HSI  value  by  the 
acreage  of  the  habitats  evaluated  (HSI  x  Acreage  =  Habitat  Units  jHU]).  The  HEP  accounting 
system  defines  habitat  values  in  terms  of  Habitat  Units  (HUs)  per  year.  For  instance,  a  riparian 
area  of  50  acres  with  an  HSI  value  of  0  5  would  represent  25  HUs/year.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  methods  used  and  the  data  collected  to  support  the  findings  reported  here  arc  presented 
in  Appendbc  9-E 

Ustng  the  analysis  described  above  and  in  greater  detail  in  Appendix  9-E,  the  habitat  value  of  the 
riparian  communities  that  would  be  inundated  by  this  alternative  was  calculated  to  be  about  30.45 
HUs  per  year. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.1-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  50.5  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
within  Cariand  Ranch  Regional  Park  along  the  Carmel  River. 
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The  HA  methods  used  to  detenniae  the  values  of  the  iqiahzn  bzbiui  aithm  the  maadzlioo  area 
wetc  used  to  determine  that  the  50^  acres  of  restored  npzrian  habitats  nouSd  compentate  £k  ibe 
loss  of  the  39  npaiian  acres  in  the  reservenr  mundalkm  area.  A  detailed  desaiplxa  of  the 
mitigatton  measures  is  provided  in  Appendix  9-F  ^ibc  Draft  Ripaiian  Habitat  Mitigation  Plan/.  The 
District  has  a  preliminary  agreement  nith  the  Mcmterey  Peninsula  Rcptmal  ParL  Distiict  to 
implement  this  mitigation  plan.  A  forma!  HEP  will  be  conducted  on  the  riparian  b  ..oilal  inundated 
or  affected  b)  the  selected  project  Based  on  consultations  with  resource  agencies,  the  timing  of 
the  HEP  will  be  determined  (e.g,  in  Final  EIR,EIS  or  as  part  of  the  stale  or  federal  permit 
conditions).  Based  on  the  HEP,  a  final  Mitigation  Plan  wiH  be  developed  that  indudes  more 
detailed  information  on  acreage  to  be  restored,  planting  density,  plant  spedes,  scope  of  monitoring, 
maintenance,  etc.  Impicmeritauon  of  this  npanan  habitat  rcstotaiiun  project  would  reduce  this  loss 
to  a  less  than  significant  IcvcL 


Impact 


9.114  The  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  would  iaundate  Z2  acres  of  marsh 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir. 


The  existing  marsh  at  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir  is  due  lo  scdimcnl  buildup  at  the  upstream 
end.  When  scdimcnt-ladcn  river  water  enters  the  reservoir,  scdimcnl  drops  out  of  the  water 
column  because  water  velocity  is  suddenly  reduced.  Thb  scdimcnl  buildup  provides  the  substrate 
for  emergent  wetland  vegetation.  Because  this  same  phenomenon  is  expected  to  occur  at  the 
upstream  end  of  the  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  (hat  a  new,  similar 
marsh  would  develop.  Thus,  the  adverse  impact  on  marsh  habitat  is  expected  to  be  less  than 
significant. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.114  Appraxunately  20  acre-feel  of  seduneni  is  carried  uuo  Los  Padres  Reservoir  each 
year.  The  Dislncl  would  implement  a  five-year  monitoring  program  and 
performance  standard  lo  monUor  seduneni  deposition  and  emergent  vegelalion 
al  the  upper  end  of  the  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir.  If  monitoring  results  show 
that  msufficient  seduneni  is  beutg  deposited,  or  that  emergent  vegelalion 
esiablishmeni  does  not  achieve  the  goals  of  the  monitormg  program  (ie, 
perfomtance  standards),  the  Dtsiriel  could  lake  the  following  actions:  (I)  design 
and  utslall  a  small,  temporary  check  dam  lo  mcrease  seduneni  capture,  and  (2) 
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pibtf  t^iprvpiisse  spcdes  of  errjrgsia  vegooson  snSar  to  those  irandated  If 
dsese  meoaits  are  rot  ^eaive,  the  Dtstrkt  would  essabEsh  a  pond  wsh  irorsh 
vegaacca  ct  the  Gadoid  RarA  ste,  as  dnedbed  bi  Apperdb:  9-F. 


Impact 

9^1'S  Tke  proposed  24,000  AF  Neir  Los  Fadrts  dual  aod  rtserrolr  wxndd  Mtmtrtafy 
popatetioss  of  t»o  seadtire  phots  (Lewi^  daiiit  aod  Tal}e7  oak)  aad  displace 
time  popahtloas  of  seasWre  wiidUSe  seasithe  species  (rtd-kgged  &og,  foolMll 
;dIoir-Iesged  bog  aad  jdiortr  waibler). 

Tbe  loss  of  three  sensitive  vnkfiife  populations  is  oot  ftpccted  to  endanger  or  threaten  the 
continued  onstence  of  these  qiecies  in  tbe  region.  Both  tbe  red-Icgged  and  foothill  >eilow4egged 
frogs  are  listed  as  species  of  special  cemeem  to  tbe  CaEfomia  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Tbe 
populations  of  the  two  sensitive  frog  species  were  located  in  tbe  upper  reaches  of  tbe  existing 
rescivtnr  and  farther  upstream  in  tbe  Danish  Creek  area.  As  the  proposed  reservoir  fills  up  and 
tbe  inundation  zone  extends  up  into  the  areas  where  these  two  native  frogs  occur,  it  is  passible 
that  the  populations  of  these  two  frogs  would  move  upstream  as  the  reservoir  rises.  However,  this 
dispiacemcm  of  the  ousting  populations  could  espose  individuals  to  predation  and  exposure.  The 
greater  tbe  distance  tbe  population  has  to  be  displaced,  tbe  greater  the  risk  to  the  continued 
existence  of  a  viable  population.  If  either  or  both  of  these  populations  were  to  be  eliminated  by 
the  inundation  of  the  reservoir,  the  loss  of  these  populations  is  not  expected  to  endanger  the 
continued  existence  of  these  species  in  the  re^n. 

The  yellow  warbler  is  a  species  of  special  concern  to  the  CDFC.  It  was  sighted  in  the  riparian 
habitats  of  the  Carmel  River  within  the  reservoir  inundation  area.  Its  occurrence  within  this  site 
suggests  that  the  habitat  values  of  these  riparian  areas  arc  relatively  high.  Populations  of  this  bird 
arc  believed  to  be  on  a  decline  due  to  the  loss  of  riparian  habitats  and  its  susceptibility  to  cowbird 
parasitism.  The  loss  of  these  ripanan  habitats  would  reduce  the  habitats  for  this  bird  at  this  site, 
but  would  not  jeopardize  the  species. 

Both  the  Lewis'  clarkia  and  the  valley  oak  ate  listed  as  "watch"  species  (List  4)  by  the  California 
Native  Plant  Society,  and  those  populations  within  the  reservoir  inundation  area  would  be 
eliminated.  Although  the  populations  of  these  two  sensitive  plant  species  arc  rather  large  and 
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exiessive  al  this  site,  both  thes:  pbnls  aie  fouod  ta  sufliraml  Dumbeis  aod  dstributed  a-ide^- 
ecoiigh  thzt  the  potential  for  ntinaion  is  low  at  this  tme. 

Seven  other  sensitive  nildEfe  speaa  were  judged  to  have  a  moderate  probability  of  occuniag  at 
this  site  and  thus  could  be  affected  by  the  prefect  Ol  these  seven  sensitive  species,  two  are  listed 
as  endangered  by  both  the  State  and  federal  government  (peregrine  falcon  aisd  bald  ea^j  and 
two  are  listed  as  candidates  for  federal  listing  (greater  western  mastiff  bat  and  southwestern  portd 
turtle).  The  proposed  reserviw  is  not  expected  to  adversely  afiect  airy  nesting  sites  for  the 
peregrine  falcon  or  bald  eagle,  and  the  enlarged  reservoir  would  actually  provide  more  feeding 
habitat  for  both  of  these  raptors. 

The  southwestern  pond  turtle  may  occur  in  small  numbers  at  this  site.  If  large  numbers  of  this 
turtle  were  to  occur  at  this  site,  it  is  believed  they  would  have  been  spotted  during  the  field 
surveys.  Loss  of  these  populations,  if  any,  would  not  represent  a  significant  tlueaf  to  the  contmued 
cxistcDce  of  this  species. 

The  greater  western  mastiff  bat  is  known  to  occur  in  this  region  and  may  well  occur  in  small 
numbers  at  this  site.  The  proposed  reservoir  is  not  expected  to  affect  any  large  roosting  sites  of 
this  species. 

In  summary,  five  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species,  one  of  which  is  a  candidate  for  federal  listing, 
could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  project.  These  impacts  arc  expected  to  be  less  than 
significant  Overall,  the  impacts  of  the  24  NLP  is  considered  to  be  moderate  in  comparison  to  the 
other  alternatives. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.1-5  Although  the  impacts  to  these  sensitive  species  are  not  considered  to  be  significant 
and  thus  do  not  warrant  any  mitigation  measures,  the  mitigation  measures 
suggested  in  9.Z1-I,  9.ZI-3  and  9.ZI-4  would  minimize  the  potential  impacts  to 
some  of  these  species. 

Mitigation  Measures  9.2.  IT  would  minimire  the  effects  on  the  Lewis'  clarkia  and  the  valley  oak. 
Measures  9.2.L3  and  9.2.14  would  minimize  the  effects  of  this  project  upon  the  yellow  warbler 
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and  Tcd^^ged  aiid  )^9»vJegged  Snogs,  respectholy.  The  proposed  lipaiian  lesurratioo  eSToits  at 
Gailaad  Ranch  Repoaal  Park  would  improve  habitat  quality  for  the  yellow  warbler  in  this  portion 
the  Carmel  River.  Wetland  habitats  are  erpeeled  to  become  natural^  established  at  the  upper 
limiis  of  the  rescrsoir  mundaticHi  zone  and  may  be  populated  by  two  sensitive  frog  species. 


Impact 

9.2.1.6  In  wet  and  Dorma]  years,  there  would  be  beneficial  impacts  to  about  112  acres 
of  riparian  vegetatioa  along  the  lower  Carmel  River  due  to  river  flow  and 
groundwater  recharge  that  would  not  occar  in  the  existing  or  No  Project 
situation.  In  critically  dry  years,  the  benefit  would  increase  to  about  125 
acres.  Significant  or  severe  drawdown  that  would  affect  about  210  acres  would 
occur  only  in  worst.<ase  conditions  similar  to  the  1987-1990  period.  Overall, 
the  24  NLP  would  significanUy  improve  downstream  conditions  and  result  in 
a  beneficial  impact  to  over  110  acres  of  riparian  habitat  in  the  lower  Carmel 
Valley. 


The  method  of  analysts  used  to  identify  downstream  riparian  impacts  for  each  alternative  was 
defined  in  a  study  conducted  by  Charles  McNiesh  for  the  MPWMD  using  data  from  the  Carmel 
Valley  Simulation  Model  (CVSIM),  a  general  aquifer  drawdown  model  adapted  for  the  Carmel 
Valley  Aquifer,  and  well  pumping  rates  in  the  Carmel  Valley.*®  The  results  of  this  analysis  method 
were  defined  in  a  second  report.**  A  summary  of  the  assumptions  and  theory  used  in  this  analysis 
is  provided  below  to  give  the  reader  some  understanding  of  the  results.  A  summary  of  the  results 
is  provided  in  the  discussion  of  each  alternative  below.  For  further  details,  refer  to  the  reports 
cited  above. 


A  schematic  representation  of  the  Carmel  River  riparian  corridor  is  presented  in  Figure  9.8.  The 
analysis  considered  four  dirferent  watcr.ycar  sccnanos  at  a  buildout  demand  of  23,080  AF  Cal- 
Am  productions;  wet,  normal,  critically  diy,  and  woist.casc  water  years.  Each  of  these  is  defined 
as  follows: 

0  Wet  Year  -  Greater  than  87.5  percent  of  the  range  of  simulated  annual  inflow  in  the  period 
1902-1990. 

o  Normal  Year  -  Median  inflow  volume  for  the  period  1902-1990. 

0  Critically  Dry  Year  -  Less  than  12.5  percent  of  the  range  of  simulated  annual  inflow  in  the 
period  1902-1990. 
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o  Worst-Case  Year  -  Conditions  under  the  current  extended  drought,  water  years  1987-1990. 

A  critical  assumption  of  this  evaluation  was  that  seasonal  drawdown  in  the  Carmel  Vall^  Aquifer 
due  to  groundwater  pumping  directly  impacts  the  riparian  vegetation  in  the  vidnily  of  the  pumps. 
The  study  was  concerned  primarily  with  those  times  the  Carmel  River  'dries  up,'  or  when  a  water 
defidt  occurs  and  there  is  no  surface  water  flowing  down  the  Carmel  River  channel  A  single 
impaa  threshold  for  groundwater  drawdown  docs  not  typically  exist  due  to  other  environmental 
variables,  such  as  other  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  tree  death,  environmental  factors  that 
exacerbate  or  mitigate  the  direct  effects  of  groundwater  drawdown,  and  the  rapidity  of  drawdown. 
Based  on  studies  by  McNiesh  a  'mild  stress'  threshold  of  a  4-foot  drawdown  during  the  dry  season 
was  used  to  define  significant  impacts,  and  a  drawdown  of  the  groundwater  table  of  greater  than 
20  feet  defines  a  severe  impact^^  A  drawdown  of  less  than  4  feet  was  considered  a  less  than 
significant  impact  The  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  was  divided  into  four  subunits,  corresponding  to 
the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  River  sections  defined  above  as  follows;  Subunit  1  =  Upper  River 
Section,  Subunit  2  =  Middle  River  Section,  and  Subunits  3  and  4  =  Lower  River  Section.  A 
water  balance  calculation  was  run  on  each  alternative  for  each  water  year  and  for  each  subunit  of 
the  aquifer.  Mapped  contours  of  drawdown  levels  were  then  constructed  and  related  to  areas  of 
npanan  vegetation  and  lengths  of  river  channel  that  would  be  affected.  The  projected  acreages 
affected  by  groundwater  drawdown  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Figure  9-9.  The  Subunit  1 
is  not  discussed  as  it  is  not  significantly  affected  by  any  alternative. 

The  24,000  AF  reservoir  at  the  New  Los  Padres  site  is  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  storage 
to  maintain  year-round  flow  and  recharge  the  aquifer  along  the  entire  river  under  wet,  normal  and 
cntically  dry  conditions.  However,  dunng  a  'worst  case'  condition,  this  alternative  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  without  significant  clfccts  upon  approximately  75  acres  of  riparian 
vegetation  and  severe  regional  effects  on  approximately  135  acres  of  riparian  woodland  habitats  in 
the  lower  and  middle  sections  of  the  Carmel  River.  This  alternative,  along  with  the  23  NSC 
alternative,  would  result  in  the  least  impacts  to  the  downstream  riparian  habitats  when  compared 
to  the  other  alternatives. 
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NOTE  Significant  or  severe  drawdown  in  a  wet  or  rxirmal  year  is  considered  a  significant  impact 
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Mitigation  Measures 


9^1-6  This  altemoA/e  is  expected  to  result  in  benejidal  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitats 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  in  most  water-years,  and  thus  no  mitigation 
measures  are  needed.  In  worst  case  conditions  such  as  the  current  drou^ 
riparian  vegetation  can  be  minted  with  the  network  of  dnp  tubing  that  is  currentiy 
in  place. 

9.Z2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOK/DESALINATION  (16  NLP/D) 

Impact 

9.Z2-1  Tbe  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  inundate  and 
eliminate  approximately  142.9  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  associated 
wildlife  habitat  values. 


The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  and  eliminated  by  this 
proposed  reservoir  is  presented  in  Table  9-7.  The  impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  24,000  AF  alternative  (see  Impact  9.2.1-1),  except  that 
approximately  34.5  acres  less  upland  habitat  would  be  eliminated. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.2-1  Selection  of  a  smaller  reservoir  ahemative  at  this  site  would  minimize  the  loss  of 
upland  habitats  when  compared  to  the  New  Los  Padres  16,000  AF  alternative. 
To  further  minimize  the  loss  of  upland  habitat  values,  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  contain  the  areas  of  vegetation  clearing  and  disturbance. 


The  mitigation  measures  for  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  presented  for  the  24,000  AF 
reservoir  alternative  (see  Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1-1)  except  that  the  resulting  loss  of  upland 
habitat  area  would  not  be  as  great  as  with  the  24,000  AF  alternative. 


Impact 

9.2.2-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  the 
proposed  16,009  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir,  including  paved 
access  roads,  quarry  site(s),  and  flsh  collection  facilities,  would  result  in  the 
removal  and  degradation  of  additional  mitive  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat 
areas  outside  of  tbe  reservoir  inundation  area. 
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The  impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  are  very  similar  to  those  identified  in  Impact  9^1-2 
above  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.2.2- 2  The  nudgation  measure  for  this  impact  would  be  identical  to  Mit^ation  Measure 

9.Z1-2  above. 

Impact 

9.2.2- 3  The  proposed  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  dam  and  reservoir  would  inundate 

and  eliminate  approximately  25  acres  of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  type  the 
USFWS  has  identified  as  a  resource  Category  2,  or  a  habitat  of  high  wildlife 
value. 

Estimations  of  the  habitat  values  of  the  riparian  communities  that  would  be  lost  with  this 
alternative  were  determined  with  the  use  of  a  Habitat  Assessment  (HA)  as  described  for  the  24 
NLP  alternative.  Using  the  analysis  method  described  in  Impact  9.2,l-3  above,  the  habitat  value 
of  the  npanan  communities  that  would  be  inundated  by  this  alternative  were  estimated  to  be  about 
19.8  HUs  per  year. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.22-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  32.4  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
within  Garland  Ranch  Regnal  Park  along  the  Carmel  River,  as  described  in 
Appendix  9-F. 

The  HA  methods  icsed  to  assess  the  habitat  values  of  the  riparian  area  that  would  be  inundated 
determined  that  32.4  acres  of  restored  riparian  habitats  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  25 
npanan  acres.  A  detailed  description  of  the  analysis  and  results  arc  provided  in  Appendix  9-E. 


Impact 

9.2.2-4  The  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  would  inundate  222  acres  of  marsh 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir.  Please  refer  to  the 
discussion  under  Impact  9.2.I.4. 
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Mitigation  Measure 

9^24  The  midgadon  measures  fa-  Impact  9.12-4  would  be  the  same  as  those  for 
Midgadon  9.I.2-4. 


Impact 

9.2.2-S  Tbe  proposed  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  dam  and  reservoir  would  eliminate 
populations  of  two  sensitive  plant  species  (Lewis’  clarkia  and  Vaitey  oak)  and 
displace  populations  of  three  sensitive  wildlife  species  (red-legged  frog,  foothill 
yellow-legged  frog,  and  the  yellow  warbler).  The  loss  of  these  populations 
are  not  expected  to  endanger  or  threaten  the  continued  existence  of  these 
species  in  the  region. 


The  impacts  to  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species  for  this  alternative  would  bo  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  24,000  AF  alternative  (Impact  9.2.1-5). 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.2-5  The  mutgation  measures  for  this  alternative  would  be  identical  to  those  defmed 
for  the  24,000  AF  alternative  above  (Maigation  Measure  9.2.1-5). 


Impact 

9.2.2-6  In  wet  and  normal  years,  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  provide  beneficial 
impacts  to  about  112  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  along  tbe  lower  Carmel 
River  compared  to  tbe  No  Project  situation,  similar  to  the  24  NLP  alternative. 
However,  in  critically  dry  years,  there  would  be  an  adverse  impact  to  about 
110  acres,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  with  the  No  Project  Significant  or 
sever  drawdown  that  would  affect  about  205  acres  in  worst-case  conditions 
similar  to  the  1987-1900  period.  Overall,  the  16  NLP/D  would  improve 
downstream  conditions  and  result  in  a  net  beneficial  impact  to  over  110  acres 
of  riparian  habitat  in  tbe  lower  Carmel  Valley,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  a 
24  NLP  alternative. 


The  16, (XX)  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  would  provide  suflicient  storage  to  maintain  year- 
round  flows  and  recharge  the  groundwater  aquifer  in  wet  and  normal  water  years.  In  critically  dry 
years,  significant  groundwater  drawdown  would  affect  approximately  110  acres  of  the  existing 
riparian  habitat  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  river  valley.  Severe  drawdown  and  associated  effects 
to  the  riparian  habitats  would  occur  in  the  area  around  the  Rancho  Canada  well.  Under  worst 
case  conditions,  approximately  70  acres  of  the  riparian  habitats  would  experience  significant 
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drawdown,  and  about  135  acres  of  riparian  habitat  in  the  river  valley  would  experience  severe 
drawdown.  These  aquifer  conditions  would  represent  a  beneCcial  impact  compared  to  existing 
conditions,  but  would  be  less  beneficial  than  the  larger  24,000  AF  alternative  (see  Figure  9-9). 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.2-6  This  aliemative  is  expected  to  result  in  beneficial  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitats 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  in  wet  and  ttormal  water  years.  In  critically  dry 
and  drought  years,  drawdown  and  stress  upon  the  riparian  habitats  would  be  less 
than  under  current  conditions.  Consequently,  this  altenuttive  would  result  in 
beneficial  impacts  to  the  downstream  riparian  habitats  and  require  no  mitigation 
measures.  In  critical  and  worst  case  conditions,  vegetation  would  be  irrigated  with 
drip  tubing. 


Impact 

9.2.2-7  Please  see  Impact  9.2.9-2  for  potential  impacts  associated  with  the  construction 
and  siting  of  the  Desalination  Plant 

Mitigation 

9.2.2-7  Please  refer  to  Mitigation  Measure  9.Z9-2. 


9.2.3  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (9  NLP/D) 

Impact 

9.2.3-1  The  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  eliminate 
approximately  77  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  is 
presented  m  Table  9-7.  The  impacts  a.ssociated  with  this  alternative  reservoir  are  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  24,000  AF  alternative  (see  Impact  9.2.1-1). 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.3-1  The  mitigation  measures  for  the  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  would 
involve  minimizing  the  area  of  vegetation  clearance  and  disturbance  to  the  extern 
possible. 
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This  alternative  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  analyzed  at  this  site  and  thus  represents  the  least  area 
of  disturbance  and  loss  of  upland  habitats.  To  further  minimize  the  amount  of  disturbance  to 
upland  habitats,  all  vegetation  clearing  and  dam  construction  should  be  confined  to  the  minimum 
area  necessary. 

Impact 

9.2.3-2  The  impacts  associated  with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and 
associated  focUities  would  be  identical  to  those  identified  in  Impact  9.2.1-2 
above. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.23-2  The  mitigation  measures  associated  with  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and 

associated  facilities  would  be  identical  to  those  identified  in  Mitigation  Measure 
9.2.1-2  above. 


Impact 

9.2.3-3  Of  most  significance  would  be  the  loss  of  22  acres  of  riparian  habitat  (versus 
39  acres  for  the  24,000  AF  alternative).  See  the  discussion  on  Impact  9.2.1>3 
for  more  details  on  this  impact 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.2.3-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  27.3  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
withm  Garland  Ranch  Regfonal  Park  along  the  Carmel  River.  See  the  discussion 
on  Impact  9.2.1-3  and  Appendix  9-E  for  more  details  on  the  methods  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  mitigation  area  needed.  Appendix  9-F  provides  details 
on  the  proposed  riparian  habitat  mitigation  efforts  proposed. 


Impact 

9.2.34  The  loss  of  the  marshland  in  Los  Padres  Reservoir  would  be  identical  to  that 
described  in  Impact  9.2.14. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9,Z34  None  required.  See  Mutation  Measure  9.2.1 -4. 


9.  Vegetation  and  Terrestiial  Wildlife 


The  loss  of  sensitive  pbtnt  and  wildlife  species  for  the  9  NLf  alternative 
would  be  Identical  to  that  identified  and  described  in  Impact  9JS.1-5. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.3-5  The  mitigation  measures  for  these  sensitive  species  are  identical  to  those  suggested 
in  Mitigation  Measure  9.27-5. 


Impact 

9.23-6  This  9  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  In  ’significant  or  severe*  impacts  to  the 
riparian  habitats  in  the  Lower  River  SecUjn  (Subunits  3  and  4)  in  all  four 
types  of  water  years.  Significant  effects  upon  the  riparian  habitats  would 
spread  upriver  to  the  Middle  River  Section  (Subunit  2)  in  worst-case 
scenario.^  Overali,  this  alternative  would  have  a  significant  impact  to  up  to 
205  acres  of  the  downstream  riparian  habitats  in  the  Carmel  River  Valley. 


Impact 

9.23-5 


This  alternative  is  very  similar  to  the  No  Project  alternative  and  docs  not  provide  the  benefits  of 
the  24  NLP  and  16  NLP  alternatives.  Refer  to  Impact  9.21-6  above  for  a  discussion  on  the 
methods,  assumptions,  and  data  used  in  this  analysis. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  groundwater  drawdowns  of  4  to  20  feet  in  wet  years  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  river.  This  would  affect  approximately  100  acres  of  the  riparian  woodlands  in  this 
portion  of  the  nvci.  In  normal  water  years,  these  impacts  would  expand  to  about  110  acres  of 
the  riparian  woodlands  (Figure  9  9).  In  critically  dry  water-years  these  impacts  would  increase  to 
severe  groundwater  drawdowns  of  greater  than  20  feet  over  50  acres  and  significant  impacts  lo 
about  75  acres  in  this  stretch  of  the  Carmel  River.  In  worst-case  water  years,  conditions  would  be 
similar  to  the  No  Project  alternative,  resulting  in  significant  or  severe  groundwater  drawdowns 
affecting  about  166  acres  in  the  lower  section  of  the  river,  and  about  35  acres  of  the  riparian 
woodlands  in  the  middle  section  of  the  river. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.23-6  The  adopted  mitigation  measures  of  the  Water  Allocation  Program  FEIR  would 
reduce  the  impacts  to  the  riparian  resources  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  River^. 
It  is  unknown  whether  these  impacts  would  be  reduced  to  a  less  than  s^ficant 
level;  thus,  the  impacts  are  considered  as  potentially  s^ificant  and  unavoidable. 
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The  mitigation  measures  adopted  by  the  MPWMD  Board  include  the  following: 

1.  Conservation  and  water  distribution  management  to  retain  water  in  the  Carmel  River. 

Elements  of  this  mitigation  measure  are  already  in  place  via  an  existing  comprehensive,  long-term 
conservation  program  and  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA)  with  the  CDFG  and  Cal-Am, 
which  calls  for  a  water  supply  strategy  and  budget  for  the  system  to  retain  water  in  the  river.  In 
addition,  Ordinances  Nos.  19  and  41  limit  diversions  from  the  San  Clemente  Dam  in  order  to 
allow  more  water  to  flow  downstream.  This  mitigation  measure  is  expected  to  affect  groundwater 
levels  and  river  flows  in  the  middle  section  (Subunit  2)  of  the  River  Valley. 

2.  Prepare  and  oversee  riparian  corridor  management  plan,  design  projects,  obtain  access 
agreements. 

The  existing  Carmel  River  Management  Plan  (CRMP)  addresses  many  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed 
in  the  new  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  (RCMP).  The  purpose  of  the  RCMP  would  be 
to  coordinate  the  many  mitigation  activities  that  arc  required.  The  RCMP  would  include  the 
existing  erosion  control  program  of  the  CRMP,  identify  and  prioritize  existing  riparian  vegetation 
for  protection,  irrigation,  and/or  removal  to  reduce  the  risk  of  bank  erosion.  An  additional  District 
stafTperson  would  be  hired  to  write  and  implement  the  RCMP. 

3.  Implement  ripanan  corridor  management  programs,  expand  irrigation  and  planting  programs; 
drill  wells. 

The  RCMP  will  consolidate  and  expand  the  existing  MPWMD  programs.  The  principal  new 
activities  being  proposed  initially  arc  to  increase  the  irrigation  areas,  and  to  selectively  remove 
vegetation  from  the  channel  bottom.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  District  to  develop  its  own 
irrigation  wells  in  the  lower  section  of  the  River,  and  establish  a  nursery  for  plant  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  revegetation  efforts.  Several  seasonal  staff  mc.~’bcrs  will  be  hired  to  assist  the  program 
manager. 
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4.  Eqjaod  the  moniuniag  prograa  for  soil  woisttae  zod  v^elzlioa  sKas. 

This  nrKiId  invoht;  the  expassxxi  of  the  cia»ing  soO  cxntme  zad  vegetztjoa  sUcss  cxxidon:^ 
bdng  done  the  DatiicL  This  program  noold  not  cxij  zdiSuonz]  ooaiuxi:^  sites,  bat 

it  Houfd  also  indude  wither  momUKing  and  irrigation  frhrdti^ig  zfrezd;  in  pbce  on  Ibe  River. 

Impact 

923-7  Please  see  Impact  9.2.9-2  Ibr  poteatal  impacts  zssodated  with  tht  coasti  wdioa 

and  siting  of  the  Desalinztion  Plant. 


Mitigation  Measure 

923-7  Pieaie  refer  to  Midgaaon  Measure  929-2 

9.Z4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impact 

9.Z4-1  The  23,000  AF  New  San  Oemente  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  elimioale 
approximate!;  219  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  upland  vcgetatioa  ^pe  that  would  be  inundated  the  reservoir 
is  presented  in  Table  9-7.  The  nature  of  the  impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  would  be 
similar  to  those  desenbed  for  the  New  Los  Padres  site  and  are  defined  in  greater  detail  in  the 
discussion  on  Impact  9.Z1-1  above. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.Z4-1  The  mitigaaon  measures  for  the  23,000 AF  New  San  Clemente  Dam  and  Reservoir 

alternative  would  be  identical  to  those  identified  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres  Alternative,  except  that  there  is  no  smaller  alternative  proposed  at  this  site. 


9.Z4-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  the 
proposed  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente  dam  and  reservoir,  including  paved 
access  roads,  quarr;  site($),  fish  collection  facilities,  and  aggregate  and 
concrete  processing  plants  and  stockpiles,  would  require  the  removal  and 
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dtjndatka  of  satire  Ttjelatioa  sad  wOSSSe  Inhftals  oal^de  of  tbe  itsernnr 
iaaadstim  anas. 

Socae  of  tbe  detaSs,  indixfrig  speaSe  iocatiocs  sad  sees  of  zias,  tssodzled  -nilb  these  features 
base  ool  jet  beea  devefoped  aod  tbos  tbe  associated  feapacts  can  oot  be  fiiQj  deGoed  at  this  tisjc. 
Aness  to  tbe  proposed  dag  cotstroctioo  site  w3(Jd  be  via  an  ecsting  road  to  the  doMgtreaa  toe 
of  tbe  pnjpceei  daa  site  £nsn  tbe  iatersettioo  Canad  VaSc^  Road  aod  San  CVtncnte  Drise 
in  tbe  Sle^  Hoflcw  Coamtuni^.  A  sect»d  access  road  would  extend  fiiKO  a  t»id^  crossing  tbe 
Canad  River  at  tbe  Seepj-  HoBov  Flat  area  aod  tbe  she  of  tbe  dovmstream  Gsb  coDectiem  facOity 
to  tbe  t(^  of  the  left  (west)  abutment  tbe  juc^jcsed  dam  Mudi  of  this  second  toad  win  follow 
an  existing  dirt  road.  Both  of  these  access  routes  would  require  the  expanaoa  aixl  improvement 
of  portions  of  tbe  existing  toadwt^s.  A  third  permanent,  paved  access  road  would  be  provided 
to  tbe  dam  outlet  works  discharge  structure  at  tbe  base  of  the  proposed  dam  on  tbe  left  (west)  side 
of  tbe  river.  There  is  tx>  existing  access  read  to  this  area.  A  fourth  access  road  wxhiM  be 
constructed  from  the  Cachagua  Grade  Road  down  to  the  upstream  fish  collection  facility.  Detaik 
of  these  access  roads  have  not  been  developed  bejond  the  brief  description  provided  above  and 
as  depicted  in  Figures  4-12  and  4-14.  Field  surveys  have  not  been  conducted  along  these  routes. 
Constiuction-ielated  impacts  to  the  vegetation  and  wndlife  habitats  associated  with  these  access 
roads  cannot  be  described  in  detail  at  this  time;  however,  it  would  appear  that  some  amount  of 
riparian  vegetation  would  be  removed  due  to  required  work  within  the  Carmel  River  channel 

An  initial  evaluation  of  the  impacts  associated  with  tbe  expansion  and  improvements  of  the  access 
route  between  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  tbe  entrance  to  Cal-Am’s  property  was  conducted.  This 
existing  road,  San  Qemcnte  Drive,  would  be  widened  from  18  feel  to  30  feet  to  better 
accommodate  trucks.  San  Clemente  Drive  passes  through  an  oak  savanna  of  valley  oaks  (Querats 
iobaia)  and  California  live  oaks  (Q.  agrifola)  and  through  a  riparian  community  along  Tularcitos 
Qcck.  The  most  signilkant  potential  impacts  of  road  widening  would  be  the  removal  of  mature 
trees  within  the  oak  savanna,  and  vegetation  removal  and  erosion  pot-ntial  at  the  Tularcitos  Qcck 
crossing.  Assuming  the  proposed  roadway  would  follow  the  center  line  of  the  existing  roadway  with 
a  6-foot  expansion  on  each  side,  the  direct  removal  of  at  least  eight  mature  oak  and  bay  trees 
would  be  required  (sec  Table  9-8).  Assuming  it  is  possible  to  expand  the  roadway  from  the  center 
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TABLE  9S 

TREES  AFFECTED  BY  WIDENING  OF  SAN  CLEMENTE  DRIVE 


Trees  Whhm 

Six  Fieet  of 

Eistins  Roadaay 

Appromnale 

Size  of  Trees* 

Opportunities  to 

Avoid  by  Altering 

Roadway  Alignment* 

California  Lh«  Oal:  (LO) 

3’  dbh;  3ff  tail 

+ 

LO 

3’ dbh;  35"  tan 

- 

LO 

iS*  dbh;  30'  tall 

- 

Bay  (B)  Split 

2’  and  l-S"  dbh;  35*  tall 

- 

Valley  Oak  (VO) 

2'  dbh;  ay  tall 

+ 

VO 

3'  dbh;  25*  taU 

+ 

VO 

3’  dbh;  25'  taU 

+ 

LG 

4*  dbh;  20'  tall 

+ 

*dbh  =  Trunk  diameter  at  breast  height. 

*+  =  Trees  may  be  avoided  T  roadway  alignment  can  vaiy  from  centerline  of  existing  roadway. 

-  =  Trees  cannot  be  avoided. 
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fine  of  the  existing  roadn'^  to  avoid  tbe  trees,  two  live  ozics  and  one  bay  tree  would  have  to  be 
removed.  In  eiiber  of  tbe  above  cases,  there  must  be  some  limtnng  of  trees  to  allow  truck  traffic 
flow  along  tbe  expanded  roadway. 

There  are  two  areas  along  tbe  proposed  roadway  expansion  that  could  result  in  greater  impacts 
bqond  tbe  direct  .omoval  of  trees  -  tbe  crossing  at  Tulardtos  Creek  and  tbe  stretch  of  roadway 
between  Tulardtos  Creek  and  Usmore  Lane.  Construction  work  within  the  riparian  zone  of 
Tuiarcitos  Creek  could  create  erosion  hazards  on  dte  and  thus  downstream  sedimentation  problems. 
This  could  represent  a  much  more  significant  impact  than  the  limitpH  removal  of  riparian  vegetation 
m  the  area  of  the  existing  bridge.  Immediately  south  of  tbe  bridge,  San  Qementc  Ehrve  emerges 
from  the  creek  corridor  onto  the  flat,  alluvial  terrace  supporting  the  oak  savanna.  Expansion  of 
this  stretch  of  roadway  would  likely  require  the  placement  of  HU  on  the  slope  down  to  the  creek 
corridor  and  further  cutting  of  the  existing  cut  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway.  Both 
activities  could  damage  and  eventually  destroy  a  number  of  additional  trees  beyond  the  roadway 
expansion  itself. 

Similar  evaluations  will  have  to  be  conducted  on  the  other  portions  of  the  access  routes  should  this 
alternative  be  selected  as  the  preferred  alternative. 

Five  potential  construction  matcnal  borrow  areas  have  been  idcntiTied  to  date,  three  primary  and 
two  secondary  (see  i  .gurc  4-14).  Two  of  the  primary  quarry  areas  would  not  result  in  any 
additional  loss  of  mature  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  because  one  is  located  within  the  existing 
reservoir  while  the  second  would  be  located  within  the  proposed  reservoir.  The  remaining  primary 
borrow  area  is  located  immediately  downstream  between  the  proposed  dam  and  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Flat  area.  It  is  approximately  18.5  acres  and  would  be  centered  in  the  riparian  corridor.  The 
removal  of  this  npanan  habitat  would  be  significant  and  require  some  form  of  mitigation.  Some 
coastline  oak  forest  would  also  be  removed. 

The  two  secondary  borrow  areas  arc  located  above  the  proposed  reservoir  inundation  area  and 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  additional  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats.  The  loss  of  these 
habitats  is  not  considered  significant,  however,  mitigation  efforts  would  be  implemented  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  these  habitat  values. 
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The  final  selection  of  the  boirow  site(s)  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  oveihurden  needed  to 
be  removed,  ease  of  access,  cut-slope  stabili^  and  environmratal  considerations  including  the 
amount  and  type  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  that  would  be  affected. 

The  two  fish  coUertkin  facQities  would  cover  approximately  3.8  acres  of  the  downstream  site  and 
29  acres  of  the  upstream  site.  Both  of  these  facilities  would  be  located  within  the  riparian  corridor 
and  the  Carmel  River  and  thus  result  in  a  significant  impact  requiting  mitigation. 

Sensitive  plant  surveys  conducted  in  June,  1991  in  the  quarry  sites  and  the  proposed  fish  collection 
facilities  did  not  locate  any  of  the  species  of  concern.  However,  suitable  habitat  for  Lewis’  clarkia 
and  Douglas’  spine  flower  is  present  Vegetation  that  could  be  removed  by  this  facility  include 
non-native  grassland,  coast  live  oak  forest,  white  alder  riparian  forest,  and  central  coast  cottonwood- 
sycamore  riparian  forest 

All  tree  and  brush  vegetation  within  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  reservoir  area  would  be  cleared 
pnor  to  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and  inundation  of  the  reservoir  area.  Waste  materials 
from  dam  construction  would  be  deposited  on  the  reservoir  floor  upstream  of  the  proposed  dam, 
creating  a  flat  area  where  the  aggregate  processing  plant,  stockpiles,  and  concrete  production  plant 
would  be  located.  These  activities  and  construction  facilities  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
significant  impacts. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.4-2  Specific  mitigation  measures  for  many  of  these  impacts  cannot  be  identified  at 
this  time.  In  general,  road  access  routes  should  minimize  the  removal  of  rrmture 
trees  and  crossings  of  the  Carmel  River;  borrow  areas  outside  the  inundation  area 
should  be  revegetated  and  restored;  disturbed  riparian  habitats  should  be 
compensated;  and  erosion  control  measures  should  be  implemented. 

Prior  to  the  final  approvals  of  the  preferred  alternative  site,  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  final  access 
routes  (similar  to  those  presented  for  that  portion  of  the  access  route  within  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
Subdivision)  and  the  fish  collection  sites  will  be  conducted.  Assessments  and  Final  Mitigation 
Plans  will  be  developed  in  consultation  with  State  and  federal  resource  agencies. 
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In  selecting  the  appropriate  borrow  site(s),  the  least  detrimental  sites  would  be  those  sites  within 
the  easting  or  proposed  reservoir  sites  and  the  two  secondary  rites.  The  primary  site  located 
immediately  downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  site  is  the  least  preferred  in  terms  of  impacts  to 
biotic  resources. 


The  most  appropriate  miUgation  measure  to  be  considered  for  disturbances  of  riparian  habitats 
would  be  avoidance  whenever  possible.  Compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  riparian  habitats  that 
cannot  be  avoided  could  include  downstream  sites  at  Garland  Ranch  Regional  Park  (see  Mitigation 
Measure  9.2.1-3)  or  restoration  of  the  impact  site  (quarry  site)  after  completion  of  project 
construction. 

Impact 

9.Z4-3  The  proposed  reservoir  would  inundate  and  eliminate  approximately  64  acres 
of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  type  of  greater  value  and  significance  than  other 
terrestrial  habitats  in  the  reservoir  area.  See  Impact  9.2.1-3  for  more  details 
on  this  impact 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.Z4-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  112  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
within  Cariand  Ranch  Regbnal  Park  along  the  Carmel  River.  See  Impact  9.2.1 -3 
and  Appendices  9-E  and  9-F  for  more  details  on  the  methods  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  mittgption  area  needed  and  details  on  the  proposed  riparian  habitat 
enhancement  and  restoration  efforts  proposed 


9.Z4-4  The  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir  would  inundate  approximately  0.2S  acres  of 
marsh  vegetation. 


A  small  area  of  marsh  vegetation  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  existing  reservoir.  This  vegetation 
would  be  lost  with  construction  of  the  new  dam.  This  would  be  considered  less  than  significant. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.Z4.4  Please  refer  to  mitigation  measure  9.21-4. 
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Conditions  similar  to  those  for  the  New  Los  Padres  reservoir  would  occur  at  the  New  San 
Qemente  site  and  the  mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same. 


Impact 

9.2.4-S  Populations  of  four  sensitive  plant  species  (Lewis’  clarkia,  Northers  California 

black  walnut,  Monter^  pine,  and  vall^  oak)  and  five  sensitive  wildlife  species 
(Anterkan  peregrine  fidcon,  red>I^ged  bng^  jrellow  warbler,  sharp-skinned 
hawk  and  Sonthwestera  pond  turtle)  have  been  located  within  the  proposed 
reservoir  inundation  area.  The  populations  of  all  the  plant  species  would  be 
eliminated  with  the  construction  the  proposed  dam  and  inundation  of  the 
reservoir.  The  loss  of  these  populations  is  not  expected  to  endanger  or 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of  these  species  in  the  region.  The 
populations  of  the  American  peregrine  fakon,  sharp-shinned  hawk  and  the 
Southwestern  pond  turtle  are  not  expected  to  be  signUlcantl;  affected  by  the 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir.  The  populations  of  the  led-Iegged  frog  and 
yellow  warbler  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  reservoir  inundation. 


The  potential  impacts  to  the  existing  population  of  red-legged  frog,  yellow  warbler,  Southwestern 
pond  turtle  and  peregrine  falcon  are  similar  to  those  described  under  Impact  9.2.I-5. 

Breeding  populations  of  the  sharp-shinned  hawk  arc  on  the  decline  in  California.  However,  the 
wintering  populations  of  thb  bird  seem  to  have  stabilized  in  the  past  few  years.  The  bird  observed 
at  the  reservoir  site  is  believed  to  have  been  a  winter  migrant,  and  no  nesting  sites  were  observed. 
Suitable  nesting  sites  for  this  bird,  which  prefers  tall  conifers,  are  very  limited  on  this  site. 


It  is  possible  that  the  proposed  reservoir  would  inundate  and  destroy  undiscovered  populations  of 
the  Carmel  Valley  bush-mallow.  Pinnacles  buckwheat.  Talas  fritillary,  and  Santa  Lucia  lupine. 
Suitable  habitat  for  each  of  these  species  occurs  in  the  inundation  zone.  However,  it  is  suspected 
that  any  populations  of  these  sensitive  plants  that  may  occur  in  the  area  would  be  small  given  the 
fact  that  the  plant  was  not  discovered  during  the  field  surveys  conducted  to  date. 

Six  sensitive  wildlife  species  were  judged  to  have  a  moderate  to  high  probability  of  occurring  in  the 
project  area.  Of  these,  the  most  sensitive  are  the  greater  western  mastiff  bat  and  the  bald  eagle. 
The  impacts  to  these  species  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Impact  9.2.1-5. 
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In  summary,  this  alternative  would  impact  the  largest  number  of  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species. 
Two  of  these  sensitive  species  are  candidates  for  federal  listing  (red-legged  frog  and  the 
southwestern  pond  turtle)  and  one  is  listed  as  endangered  (peregrine  falcon). 


Mitigation  Measure 


9i4-5  See  Midgadon  Measure  9.2.1-5. 


Impact 

9.Z4-6  The  beneGcial  impacts  of  the  23  NSC  alternative  would  be  identical  to  those 
described  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  in  wet,  normal  and  critically  dry  years 
(see  Impact  9.2.1-6).  In  the  worst  case  conditions,  significant  or  sever 
drawdown  would  affect  about  180  acres.^^  Overall,  the  23  NSC  would  result 
in  a  beneficiai  impact  to  over  110  acres  of  riparian  woodland  along  the  Lower 
Carmel  River. 


Refer  to  Impact  9.2. 1-6  for  a  discussion  of  the  methods,  assumptions,  and  data  used  in  this  analysis. 

The  23,000  AF  reservoir  at  the  New  San  Qcmente  site  b  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  storage 
to  maintain  year-round  flow  and  recharge  the  aquifer  along  the  entire  river  under  wet,  normal  and 
critically  dtj-  conditions.  However,  during  a  woist-casc  condition  this  alternative  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  without  significant  effects  to  approximately  45  acres  of  riparian  vegetation 
and  severe  regional  effects  to  approximately  135  acres  of  riparian  woodland  habitats  in  the  middle 
and  lower  sections  of  the  Carmel  River.  This  altcmative  has  similar  impacts  to  the  24,000  AF  New 
Los  Padres  alternative  except  that  it  would  enable  greater  summer  flow  rates  in  Subunit  2,  thus 
resulting  in  less  severe  impacts  to  the  riparian  woodlands  (sec  Figure  9-9). 


Mitigation  Measures 


9.Z4-6  This  alternative  is  expected  to  result  in  beneficial  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitats 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  in  nearly  all  water  years,  and  thus  no  mitigation 
measures  are  needed.  In  the  worst  case  condition,  vegetation  would  be  irrigated 
with  drip  tubing. 
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9.Z5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIRyDESALH'IATION  (6  CAC/D) 

Impact 

9.2.5-1  Tbe  6,000  AF  Cschagua  Creek  Dan  and  Reservoir  would  cUminate 
approximately  76  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  is 
presented  in  Table  9-7.  The  nature  of  this  impact  is  identical  to  that  described  in  Impact  9.2.I.I. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.5- 1  The  mitigation  measures  for  the  6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  alternative  would  be 

identical  to  those  identified  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  (see 
Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1 -I),  except  that  there  is  no  smaller  alternative  reservoir 
proposed  for  this  site. 

Impact 

9.2.5- 2  Project  features  associated  with  the  constniction  and  operations  of  the 

proposed  dam  and  reservoir,  including  paved  access  roads,  existing  roadway 
relocation,  quarry  site(s),  aggregate  and  concrete  processing  plants  and 
stockpiles,  would  result  in  the  removal  and  degradation  of  additional  native 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  outside  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  inundation 
areas. 


The  existing  public  roadways  along  Cachagua  Creek  to  the  Cachagua  Grade  (Cachagua  Road)  and 
along  James  Creek  (Jamesburg  Road)  would  be  relocated.  These  relocated  roadways  are  shown 
in  Figure  4-17.  Approximately  2.8  miles  of  Cachagua  Road  would  be  relocated  from  one  mile 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam,  where  it  would  cross  Cachagua  Creek  on  a  bridge  and  then 
continue  along  the  north  side  of  the  reservoir  to  the  Carmel  Valley  Road  at  the  Cachagua  Grade. 
Access  to  the  crest  of  the  proposed  dam  and  materials  stockpile  and  construction  sites  would  be 
via  this  relocated  stretch  of  Cachagua  Road,  Access  to  the  outlet  works  of  the  proposed  dam 
would  be  along  the  existing  Cachagua  Road.  The  Jamesburg  Road  relocation  would  be 
approximately  2.3  miles  in  length  and  would  begin  about  1.5  miles  downstream  of  the  proposed 
dam  and  continue  south  of  the  reservoir  and  eventually  tie  into  the  existing  Jamesburg  roadway 
upstream  of  the  reservoir.  Impacts  to  native  vegetation  and  wildlife  associated  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  these  relocated  roadways  are  unknown  at  this  time  due  to  the  fact  the 
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private  landowners  these  routes  would  pass  through  did  not  give  permission  for  the  biologist  to 
conduct  the  required  Geld  surveys.  If  this  alternative  were  to  be  selected  as  the  preferred 
alternative,  additional  biotic  surveys  and  studies  would  be  needed  in  these  areas  to  adequately 
define  the  impacts  of  these  project  features. 

Two  preliminary  construction  material  quarry  sites  have  been  identified.^  A  site  that  would 
provide  an  adequate  amount  of  suitable  impervious  dam  core  materials  has  been  identified  on  the 
alluvial  terraces  in  the  Princes  Camp  area.  The  use  of  this  quarry  site  (see  Figure  4-9)  would 
result  in  the  removal  of  riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats.  These  impacts  would  be 
significant  and  thus  require  some  form  of  mitigation  for  the  habitat  and  vegetation  losses  and 
disturbances  associated  with  the  quarry  activities.  The  second  borrow  site  is  located  about  one- 
half  mile  upstream  of  the  proposed  dam,  where  rock  material  for  the  dam  embankment  would  be 
quarried  (see  Figure  4-17)  of  which  approximately  14.7  acres  are  loeated  outside  of  the  proposed 
reservoir  inundation  area.  Tnis  southwest-facing  slope  supports  live  oak  forest  and  chamisc 
chaparral  vegetation.  A  detailed  biotic  evaluation  of  these  sites  was  not  conducted  because,  once 
again,  the  private  property  owners  would  not  allow  access  to  the  sites.  The  potential  impacts  to 
these  sites  will  need  to  be  determined  in  the  future  should  this  alternative  be  selected  as  the 
preferred  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.5-2  Specific  mUigalion  measures  for  these  impacts  carjwt  be  identified  at  this  time. 

In  general,  road  access  routes  should  minimize  crossings  of  creeks,  and  quarry 
sites  requiring  the  removal  and  destruction  of  existmg  riparian  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat  will  need  to  be  compensated  for  by  either  restoration,  creation, 
or  enhancement  of  riparian  habitats  elsewhere  or  at  the  quarry  site  after 
completion  of  project  construction. 

Prior  to  the  final  approvals  of  the  preferred  alternative  site,  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  final  access 
routes  and  quarry  sites  would  be  conducted.  Appropriate  mitigation  measures  to  be  considered  at 
that  time  would  be  avoidance  of  riparian  habitats  to  the  extent  possible  and  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  those  npartan  habitats  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Potential  riparian  compensation  sites  include 
downstream  sites  at  Garland  Ranch  Regional  Park  (see  Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1-3)  or  restoration 
of  the  quarry  sites  after  completion  of  project  construction. 
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Impact 

9.Z5-3  The  proposed  reservoir  would  iniuidate  and  eliminate  approximately  33  acres 
of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  type  of  greater  value  and  significance  when 
compared  to  the  other  terrestrial  habitats  in  the  reservoir  area.  See  Impact 
9.2.1-3  for  more  details  on  this  impact 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.5- 3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  33  acres  of  riparian  habitat  within 

Garland  Ranch  Regional  Pork  along  the  Carmel  River.  See  Mitigation  Measure 
9.X1-3  and  Appendices  9-E  and  9-F  for  more  details  on  the  methods  used  to 
determine  the  mitigation  area  needed  and  details  on  the  proposed  riparian  habitat 
enhancement  and  restoration  efforts  proposed. 

Impact 

9.2.5- 4  Populations  of  three  sensitive  plant  species  (Lewis’  clarlda,  strag^y  gooseberry 

and  valley  oak)  have  been  located  within  the  proposed  reservoir  inundation 
area.  The  populations  of  these  species  would  be  eliminated  with  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  dam  and  inundation  of  the  reservoir. 


The  loss  of  these  populations  is  not  expected  to  endanger  or  threaten  the  continued  existence  of 
these  species  in  the  region  There  is  a  high  probability  that  the  Southwestern  pond  turtle  may 
occur  in  the  ponds  along  the  creeks  on  this  site.  There  is  a  moderate  possibility  of  two  sensitive 
plant  species  and  five  sensitive  wildlife  species  occurring  in  this  site;  however,  populations  of  these 
species  are  expected  to  be  so  low  that  the  elimination  would  not  be  expected  to  significantly 
threaten  the  continued  existence  of  the  species.  Seven  additional  sensitive  plant  and  wildlife 
species  have  low  probabilities  of  occurring  in  the  reservoir  area.  Any  populations  of  these  species 
are  expected  to  be  very  low  and  if  eliminated  pose  no  significant  threat  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  species  in  the  region.  The  impacts  to  sensitive  plant  and  animal  species  are  expected  to  be 
relatively  minor  and,  in  fact,  the  least  of  all  to  the  alternatives. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.5-4  The  impacts  to  these  sensitive  species  are  not  considered  to  be  significant  enou^ 
to  warrant  any  mitigation  measures. 
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Impact 

9.2.S-5  Ib  wet  years,  the  6  CACfO  would  provide  a  beneficial  impact  to  about  100 
acres  of  riparian  woodlands.  However,  significant  and  severe  impacts  to  115- 
105  acres  of  riparian  woodland  would  occur  in  normal,  critically  dry  and  worst 
case  conditions.^  Overall,  the  6  CAC/D  would  result  in  significant  impacts 
to  riparian  habitat  along  the  lower  Carmel  River. 


See  Impact  9.2.1.0  for  a  discussion  on  the  methods,  assumptions,  and  data  used  in  this  analysis. 

The  required  pumping  to  meet  the  projected  demands  would  still  generate  significant  to  severe 
drawdown  effects  in  the  tower  section  of  the  river  in  normal  and  critically  dry  years,  and  these 
impacts  would  extend  up  into  the  middle  section  of  the  river  in  worst^case  water-years  (Figure  9-8), 
The  impacts  associated  with  this  alternative  would  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  9,000  AF  New 
Los  Padres  alternative  (Impact  9.2.3-6)  except  that  impacts  would  not  be  significant  in  wet  years. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.2.5- 5  See  Mitigation  Measure  9.2.3-6  for  the  9  NLP/D  alternative.  Impacts  to  riparian 

woodland  would  be  considered  potentially  significant  and  unavoidable. 

Impact 

9.2.5- b  Please  see  Impact  9.2.9-2  for  potential  impacts  associated  with  the  construction 

and  siting  of  the  Desalination  Plant. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.5- 6  Please  refer  to  Muigation  Measure  9.2.9-2. 

9.2.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

Impact 

9.2.6- 1  The  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  eliminate 

approximately  110  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  is 
presented  in  Table  9-7.  The  nature  of  this  impact  is  identical  to  that  described  m  Impact  9.2.1-1. 
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Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.6-1  The  mitigation  measures  for  the  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  alternative  would 
be  identical  to  those  identified  for  the  24,000 AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  (see 
Mitigation  Measure  9.ZI-1),  except  no  smaller  alternative  reservoir  is  proposed  for 
this  site. 


Impact 

9.2.6-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  constnictioa  and  operation  of  the  proposed 
dam  and  reservoir,  including  paved  access  roads,  quarry  site(s),  aggregate  and 
concrete  processing  plants  and  stockpiles,  and  the  pump  storage  pipeline  and 
plant,  wouid  result  in  the  removal  and  degradation  of  native  vegetation  and 
wildiife  habitats  outside  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  areas. 


Many  of  the  details,  including  specific  locations  and  sizes  of  areas,  associated  with  these  features 
have  not  yet  been  developed,  and  thus  the  associated  impacts  cannot  be  fully  defined  at  this  time. 
Two  alternative  access  routes  to  the  proposed  dam  and  consta'ction  sites  were  addressed  in  the 
Preliminary  Design  Report.’*  The  preferred  route  identified  in  this  report  would  be  via  the 
existing  road  from  the  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  the  San  aementc  Dam  and  then  via  an  existing  fire 
trail  around  the  westerly  side  of  the  San  Oemente  Creek  Canyon  (sec  Figure  4-21).  This  access 
route  would  provide  access  not  only  to  the  proposed  dam  but  also  to  the  outlet  works  discharge 
structure,  pumping  plant,  and  the  pump  storage  pipeline  as  well.  Use  of  this  route  would  require 
impiovemcnts  to  about  three  miles  of  the  existing  roadway  between  the  Cal-Am  filter  plant  on  the 
Carmel  River  (Sleepy  Hollow)  to  the  proposed  dam  site.  Impacts  to  native  vegetation  and  wildlife 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  section  of  this  roadway  between  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  the 
proposed  New  San  Qcmente  Dam  site  arc  discussed  in  Impact  9.2.4-1.  Impacts  associated  with 
the  widening  and  paving  of  the  remainder  of  this  access  road  to  the  (/roposed  dam  site  would 
involve  the  removal  of  additional  terrestrial  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  areas 

The  second  alternative  access  rojte  would  follow  an  existing  road  from  Robinson  Canyon  Road 
west  to  the  project  site  and  run  through  the  San  Clemente  Rancho  private  development  to  the  dam 
site.  Improvements  to  this  access  route  may  also  be  needed. 
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A  spur  road  to  the  dam  crest  on  the  left  abutment  is  proposed;  however,  details  of  this  road  have 
not  been  developed  at  this  time.  Construction  impacts  to  the  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats 
associated  with  these  access  roads  can  not  be  described  in  detail  at  this  time,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  seme  amount  of  native  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  would  be  removed. 

Freliminaiy  construction  material  quarry  sites  have  been  identified,  but  accurate  estimates  of  needed 
volumes  and  suitable  quality  require  further  testing  and  sampling.  The  sand,  silt  and  gravel  needed 
for  the  concrete  mix  are  expected  to  be  available  via  the  excavation  site  of  the  dam  foundation, 
and  in  the  unconsolidated  alluvium  behind  the  existing  San  Qemente  Dam.  Impacts  to  terrestrial 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  in  these  borrow  areas  are  described  in  Impact  9.2.5-1  above. 
Additional  needed  granitic  material  would  be  quarried  from  a  prominent  granitic  rock  knob  and 
within  the  reservoir  inundation  area  located  upstream  of  the  proposed  dam.  Approximately  17 
acres  of  this  is  covered  with  mixed  hardwood  forest  and  stands  of  redwood  trees.  This  potential 
quarry  site  is  located  outside  of  the  reservoir  inundaiion  aica.  A  ueiailed  evaluation  of  the 
potential  impacts  of  this  site  has  not  been  completed  and  will  need  to  be  performed  prior  to  final 
approval  of  this  alternative,  should  it  be  selected  as  the  preferred  alternative. 

The  aggregate  processing  and  concrete  production  sites  would  be  located  on  the  right  (south)  side 
of  the  canyon  downstream  of  the  dam.  The  spoils  disposal  area  would  be  located  on  the  left 
(north)  side  of  the  canyon  also  downstream  of  the  dam.  The  exact  location  of  these  construction 
sites  must  be  determined  before  an  adequate  impact  evaluation  can  be  completed. 

The  pumping  plant  would  be  located  on  the  banks  of  the  existing  San  Clemente  Reservoir  in  an 
area  that  now  supports  oak  woodlands.  The  removal  of  vegetation  for  this  facility  is  not  expected 
to  be  significant.  The  pump  storage  pipeline  would  be  located  within  the  area  that  would  be 
inundated  by  the  New  San  Oemente  Reservoir  alternative,  and  thus  impacts  associated  with  this 
area  are  addressed  in  Section  9.2.4  above.  This  pipeline  would  not  result  in  any  significant  adverse 
impacts. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.6-2  Specific  mitigation  measures  for  these  impacts  cannot  be  identified  at  this  time. 

In  general,  road  access  routes  should  minimize  crossings  of  the  Carmel  River  and 

San  Clemente  Creek,  and  the  quarry  site  requiring  the  removal  and  destruction 
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of  rrToinv  vefftoBon  otA  wHdi^e  kaitst  vould  nod  to  be  evabisud  and,  ^ 
necrtsay,  caKpamtnl  for  ana  b}  rtsUxsdoa,  atason,  or  akaxaraa  of 
snalar  habitats  dsaehat  or  at  ^  t^iazrj  die  cfia  ccapUdon  of  projea 
consoucvan. 


Tbc  constructkm  of  tbe  oeeded  access  toads,  botrow  site  aod  associated  fscipiDg  fariStits  ss  not 
expected  to  result  in  assy  ggnitoni  loss  of  rqsarian  haKtatt  but  Kould  reseft  m  the  ioss  of  osba 
upland  habitat  t)pes.  the  ^tedSc  mitigation  measures  designed  to  mimnirrr.  these  impacts  nould 
be  developed  vhen  specific  information  on  the  ToczSioa  and  size  of  these  facilines  has  been 
generated  arxl  if  this  ahemative  nere  to  be  sdected  as  tbe  preferred  alternative. 


Impact 

9.2.6-3  Tbe  proposed  reservoir  wovld  inorsdate  and  eliminate  approxlmatd;  12  acres 
of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  t)pe  of  greater  valor  and  s^nificance  than  tbe 
other  terrestrial  habitats  in  tbe  reservoir  area.  See  Impact  9.2.1-3  for  more 
details  on  this  Impact 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.Z6-3  The  MPWMD  pn^xtses  to  restore  and  enhance  18  oats  of  ripatian  habitat  within 

Gariand  Ranch  Reponal  Park  aIor,g  the  Carmel  Rjva.  See  Mitigation  Measure 
9.ZI-3  and  Appendices  9-E  arA  9-F  for  more  details  on  the  methods  used  in 
determirung  the  amount  of  nudgadoa  ara  needed  and  details  on  the  proposed 
riparian  habitat  enhancement  and  resutration  efforts  proposed. 

Impact 

9.2.6-4  Populations  of  four  sensitive  plant  spedes  (Lewis’  clarkia,  Douglas’ 
spinellower,  Monterey  pine,  and  Santa  Lucia  gooseberry)  and  three  sensitive 
wildlife  species  (red-legged  irO|^  coast  homed  lizard  and  Cooper’s  hawk)  have 
been  located  withiu  tbe  proposed  reservoir  Inundation  area.  Tbe  populations 
of  all  these  species  would  be  eliminated  or  adversely  affected  with  tbe 
construction  of  tbe  proposed  dam  and  Inundation  of  tbc  reservoir.  Tbe  loss 
of  these  populations  is  not  expected  to  endanger  or  threaten  tbe  continued 
existence  of  these  spedes  in  tbe  region. 


This  altemativc  would  adversely  affect  at  least  seven  sensitive  plan:  and  animal  species  known  to 
be  present  on  the  site,  the  most  sensitive  being  the  red-Icgged  frog. 
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In  aiSlxiQ  to  ibe  specses  bxrxn  on  the  sil,  tbsTC  it  a  to  oodfiate  pcsabi5ty  that  as  zam 
as  seven  adi&txnal  sensitne  gn^l  spedes  aod  ilsiee  aAfiliooal  {dant  ^ledcs  coold  occur  ibere. 
Of  these,  there  is  a  high  ptohahiBiji  that  the  soutfawesiem  pood  turtle  occurs  c»  the  Gsbing  poad 
at  the  tq^ier  end  of  the  proposed  resexstxr.  There  is  aho  a  ooderate  probalMlity  that  the  spotted 
o«d  tn^  oest  in  the  woodlaod  located  on  the  site,  and  the  destructiroi  of  nesting  sites  would  be 
considered  a  significant  intpacL  A  fonnal  ni^t  survey  would  be  condtxted  if  this  alternative  is 
selected  as  the  preferred  project. 

The  remaining  sensitive  species  have  a  moderate  probalnlity  of  occurring  on  the  site  but  their 
papulations  would  be  expected  to  be  low  and  their  elimination  would  not  be  expected  to 
significantly  threaten  the  continued  existence  of  these  specks.  There  are  also  several  sensitne 
species  with  a  low  possibilit)  of  occurring  on  the  site.  These  populations  would  probably  be  very 
small  and  tbdr  loss  would  not  threaten  the  existence  of  these  specks. 

In  general,  the  San  Qcmentc  Creek  site  contains  a  number  of  sensitive  plant  and  animi!  specks 
with  high  to  moderate  possibility  of  some  very  scnsith-c  federally  listed  specks. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.64  Miugation  Measures  9.ZI-I  and  9.ZI-3  would  minimize  the  effects  of  this  projea 
upon  the  red-legged  frog  and  Cooper’s  hawk.  Wetland  habitats  may  be  established 
naturally  at  the  upper  litnits  of  the  reservoir  inundation  zone  and  may  be 
populated  by  the  sensitive  frog  species.  The  proposed  riparian  restoration  efforts 
at  Cariand  Ranch  Regnal  Park  would  improve  habitat  quality  for  the  Cooper's 
hawk  in  this  portion  of  the  Carmel  River. 

There  are  no  suitable  mitigation  measures  other  than  avoidance  for  potential 
impacts  to  the  spotted  owl  A  field  survey  for  this  sensitive  species  should  be 
conducted  to  make  a  final  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  owl 
at  this  site.  If  it  is  found  at  the  sue  and  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
project,  the  only  su'uable  mUigation  measure  would  be  the  selection  of  an 
alternative  site  or  a  statement  of  overriding  considerations. 

Impact 

9.26-S  The  benencial  impacts  of  Ibe  11  SCC  alternative  in  normal  and  wet  years 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  described  for  the  16  NLP/D  (Impact  9.2.2-6). 
There  would  be  signincant  or  sever  impacts  to  115  and  195  acres  of  riparian 
woodland  in  critically  dry  and  worst  case  conditions,  respectivelv.^  Overall, 
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tte  11  see  would  nSBlt  la  a  beneCrfal  Impart  la  aIx>ot  110  acres  of  lipaiiaa 
woodland  aloag  Ibe  lower  Canad  Rher. 

Under  this  alteroaUve  the  required  pumpng  to  meet  the  demands  «ere  moderate  resulting  in 
impacts  that  are  intermediate  when  compared  to  the  other  ahemathes.  In  critically  dry  water- 
years,  116  acres  of  riparian  woodlands  in  the  tower  river  section,  would  cxpeiieiK%  significant  to 
severe  drawdowns  arxl  associated  stresses.  In  the  worst-case  scenario,  these  impacts  would  extend 
up  the  river  valley  into  the  middle  section  of  the  river  and  affect  approximately  31  acres  of  the 
riparian  wocxllands  in  this  section  of  the  river  in  addition  to  166  acres  in  the  lower  section  (see 
Figure  9-9). 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.6-S  This  alternative  is  expected  to  result  in  beneficial  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitats 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  in  wet  and  normal  water  years  attd  rut  midgation 
measures  are  rueded.  In  critically  dry  or  worst-case  years,  riparian  vegetation 
would  be  irrigated. 

92.1  10400  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Impact 

9.Z7-1  The  IO4OO  AF  Cbupines  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  eliminate 
approximately  151  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  each  vegetation  type  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  is 
presented  in  Table  9-7.  The  nature  of  this  impact  is  identical  to  that  desenbed  in  Impact  9.2.1-1. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.7-1  The  muigation  measures  for  the  10,500  AF  Chup'mes  Creek  alternative  would  be 
identical  to  those  idetuified  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  {see 
Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1-I),  except  that  there  is  no  smaller  alternative  reservoir 
proposed  for  this  site. 


Impact 

9.27-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  the 
proposed  dam  and  reservoir,  including  paved  access  roads,  quarry  site(s). 
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sggrt^te  ud  coocrde  proctssing  pUals  aad  stockpiles,  and  the  pomp  storage 
pipeliae  aad  plaot  »UI  resalt  hi  the  maonral  aad  degradatioa  (A  aative 
Tcgelatioa  aad  wtldlUe  habitats  outside  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  areas. 

Access  to  the  proposed  dam  site  would  be  via  an  exsting  dirt  road  firom  Carmel  Valley  Road  (see 
Figure  4-26).  It  may  be  necessary  to  widen  and  improve  this  road,  thus  disturbing  adjacent 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats.  These  disturbances  would  only  be  considered  significant  if  the 
construction  activities  were  to  encroach  upon  Chupines  Creek,  vdiich  runs  immediately  south  of 
the  existiog  roadway. 

Four  potential  quarry  sites  for  this  alternative  have  been  identified  to  date;  two  upstream  and  one 
immediately  downstream  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  site,  and  a  fourth  within  the  reservoir  inundation 
area  (see  Figure  4-26).  Two  of  the  three  potential  borrow  sites  occupy  approximately  693  acres 
within  grassland  habitats,  white  the  third  occupies  approomatcly  26.S  acres  in  a  Mixed  Hardwood 
Forest.  The  loss  of  these  vegetation  types  and  wildlife  habitats  is  not  considered  to  be  significant 
in  and  of  itself,  but  rather  represents  a  cumulative  loss  of  natural  upland  habitats  in  the  project 
area.  Vegetation  on  these  quarry  sites  includes  non-native  grassland,  coast  live  oak  woodland, 
valley  oak  wxxxlland,  coastal  scrub,  and  cottonwood-sycamore  riparian  forest.  The  acreage  of  each 
community  type  needs  to  be  determined.  Valley  oak  occurs  on  all  but  the  northwest,  upstream  site 
and  Lewis'  clarkia  occurs  in  large  numbers  on  the  downstream  site.**  Both  of  these  species  are 
CNPS  List  4  plants. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  pumping  plant  and  pipeline  would  result  in  the  removal  of  additional 
native  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  at  the  pumping  plant  site  and  along  the  pipeline  route. 
These  facilities  would  be  located  within  the  Chupines  and  Tularcitos  Creeks  and  Carmel  River 
corridors  (sec  Figure  4-26).  The  pumping  plant  is  expected  to  occupy  less  than  an  acre  in  area 
and  would  thus  result  in  very  little  disturbance  to  the  riparian  habitat  at  this  site.  The  54-inch- 
diametcr  pipe  would  require  the  disturbance  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  riparian  habitats  and 
would  be  considered  a  significant  impact  requiring  some  form  of  compensation  or  mitigation 

At  this  time,  the  aggregate  and  concrete  processing  plants  and  construction  storage  and  spoils 
areas  have  not  been  defined.  If  they  are  located  within  the  reservoir  inundation  area,  there  would 
be  no  additional  disturbances  to  native  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitats  However,  if  they  are 
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kxated  outside  of  the  reservoir  inundatioa  zone  and  in  areas  not  to  be  otherwise  disturbed,  this 
would  result  in  additional  losses  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  areas. 

Mitigation  Measure 

92.1-2  Spedfic  midgadon  measures  for  these  impacts  cannot  be  idendjied  at  this  dme. 

In  general,  road  access  improvements  shadd  avoid  encroaching  into  the  riparian 
zone  along  Chupines  Creek  and  the  pipeline  route  requiring  the  removal  and 
destruction  cf  existing  riparian  vegetation  artd  wildlife  habitat  will  need  to  be 
compensatedfor  either  by  restoration,  creation,  or  enhancement  of  riparian  habitats 
elsewhere  or  along  the  pipeline  route  after  completion  of  project  construction. 

Improvements  to  the  existing  dirt  road  for  construction  access  should  avoid  encroaching  into  the 
riparian  zone  whenever  possible.  With  proper  design,  there  should  be  no  reason  this  access  route 
would  encroach  into  the  riparian  zone  along  Chupines  Creek. 

Although  the  loss  of  the  upland  habitats  at  the  proposed  borrow  sites  outside  of  the  proposed 
reservoir  inundation  zone  are  not  considered  significant  impacts  in  and  of  themselves,  these  sites 
should  be  rcvegetated  to  minimize  the  cumulative  loss  of  these  habitats 

Prior  to  the  final  approvals  of  the  preferred  alternative  site,  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  final 
pipeline  route,  and  quarry  sites  will  have  to  be  conducted.  Appropnate  mitigation  measures  to  be 
considered  at  that  time  would  be  avoidance  of  riparian  habitats  to  the  extent  possible  and 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  npanan  habitats  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Potential  ripanan 
compensation  sites  include  downstream  sites  at  Garland  Ranch  Regional  Park  ^sce  Mitigation 
Measure  9.2. 13),  or  restoration  of  the  npanan  habitats  all  along  the  pipeline  route  after 
completion  of  project  construction. 

Impact 

9.2.7  3  The  proposed  reservoir  would  iuuodale  and  elimiiiate  approximately  21  acres 
of  riparian  habitat,  a  habitat  type  of  greater  value  and  signiricancc  than  the 
other  terrestrial  habitats  in  the  reservoir  area. 

Sec  Impact  9.2.1-3  for  more  details  on  this  impact. 
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Mitigation  Measure 

9i7-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  21  acres  of  nparian  haWal  within 
Gaiiand  Ranch  Reponat  Park  along  the  Camel  River.  See  Mitigation  Measure 
9.Z1-3  and  Appetuiices  9-E  and  9-F  for  more  details  on  the  methods  used  in 
deterrtuning  the  amount  of  midgalion  area  needed  and  the  proposed  rotation 
habitat  enhancement  and  restoration  efforts  proposed. 

Impact 

92JA  Popnlatioas  of  two  sensitive  plant  specks  (Carmel  Valle;  malacothrix,  and 
vaUe;  oak)  bate  been  located  within  the  proposed  reservoir  inundation  area. 
The  populations  of  these  two  species  would  be  eliminated  with  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  dam  and  inundation  of  the  reservoir.  The  loss  of  the  Valle; 
Oak  population  is  not  expected  to  endanger  or  threaten  the  continued 
existence  of  this  species  in  the  re^on.  The  loss  of  the  three  populations  of 
the  Carmel  Valle;  malacothrix  would  represent  a  significant  impact  in  that 
one  of  these  populations  occurs  in  a  natural  setting  unlike  man;  of  the  other 
known  populations  of  this  plant 

The  ;ellow  warbler  was  observed  at  this  site  and  would  be  adversel;  affected 
b;  the  proposed  project 


The  populations  of  the  Carmel  Valle;  malacothrix  would  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed  project 
This  plant  is  typically  found  on  disturbed  sites,  but  one  of  the  populations  at  this  site  is 
undisturbed.  This  natural  characteristic  of  this  population  make  it  somewhat  unique  and  worthy 
of  preservation.  The  toss  of  this  population  would  be  significant. 

This  .iltemative  would  have  the  most  significant  impacts  to  known  populations  of  sensitive  species 
when  compared  to  the  other  alternatives. 


There  is  a  moderate  possibility  of  one  sensitive  plant  species  and  five  sensitive  wildiife  species 
occutnng  in  this  site,  however,  popuiations  of  these  species  arc  expected  to  be  so  low  that  their 
elimination  would  not  bo  expected  to  significantly  threaten  the  continued  existence  of  the  species 

Twelve  additional  sensitive  plant  and  wildlife  species  have  low  prob,"bilities  of  occurring  in  the 
reservoir  area.  Any  populations  of  these  species  are  expected  to  be  very  low  and  if  eliminated 
pose  no  significant  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  species  in  the  region. 
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This  attemative  would  have  the  most  significant  impacts  to  known  populations  of  sensitive  species 
when  compared  to  the  other  alternatives. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.7-4  There  is  no  vay  this  project  can  avoid  destroying  the  three  populations  of  the 
Carmel  Valley  malacothrix  if  built  as  proposed.  Attempts  to  transplant  these 
populations  to  some  other  site  would  not  be  considered  an  appropriate  mitigation 
measure  even  if  such  were  successful.  This  proposed  project  would  thus  result  in 
an  unavoidable  sigmficant  adverse  impact  Any  impacts  to  the  other  sensitive 
species  that  may  occur  in  this  site  are  not  expected  to  be  significant  due  to  the  fact 
that  any  populations  would  be  small  and  thus  of  limited  impact  to  the  continued 
existence  of  that  species  in  the  region. 


9.2.7-S  This  alternative  would  have  similar  impacts  on  the  downstream  riparian 
habitats  to  the  San  Clemente  Creek  alternative  (see  Impact  9.2.6-5).  This 
project  alternative  would  Improve  the  downstream  conditions  compared  to  the 
current  conditions  in  normal  and  wet  years.  However,  in  critically  dry  years 
this  alternative  would  result  in  signiricant  to  severe  drawdowns  over  a  greater 
area  of  the  Lower  River  Section  and  thus  affect  slightly  more  riparian 
woodland  habitats  (122  acres)  than  the  San  Clemente  Creek  alternative  (116 
acres).  In  the  worst^ase  scenario,  this  alternative  would  result  in  significant 
to  severe  drawdowns  over  a  slightly  laiger  area  in  the  middle  section  of  the 
river  and  thus  slightly  more  riparian  woodlands  would  be  effected  in  this 
portion  of  the  river.*'  Overall,  this  alternative  would  result  in  beneficial 
impacts  to  the  downstream  riparian  habitats  in  the  Carmel  River  Valley. 


Under  this  alternative  the  required  pumping  to  meet  the  demands  were  moderate  resulting  in 
impacts  that  arc  intermediate  when  compared  to  the  largest  mainstream  reservoir  alternatives,  but 
beneficial  when  compared  to  existing  conditions  (sec  Figure  9-9). 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.2.7-5  This  attemative  is  expected  to  result  m  benepcml  impacts  to  the  riparian  habitats 
downstream  of  the  proposed  dam  m  wet  and  normal  water  years  and  no  muigation 
measures  are  needed.  In  cruxally  dry  or  worst-case  years,  riparian  vegetation 
would  be  irrigated. 
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9.2S  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

Impact 

9.2.8-1  Tbe  25,000  AF  Cafiada  Dam  aod  Reserved  would  inundate  and  eliminate 
approximately  229  acres  of  native  upland  vegetation  and  associated  wildlife 
habitat  values. 


The  proposed  reservoir  would  inundate  apprtxdmatety  229  acres  of  native  vegetation  and  wildlife 
habitats.  The  loss  of  these  native  vegetation  communities  at  this  site  was  not  considered  significant 
m  the  context  of  the  overall  distribution  of  these  habitats  in  the  project  region.  Even  the  loss  of 
approximately  31  acres  of  the  Monterey  pine  forest,  a  botanical  community  considered  rare  and 
declining  by  the  California  Natural  Diversity  Data  Base,  was  not  considered  significant*^ 

The  greatest  loss  of  wildlife  resources  would  occur  in  the  approximately  120  acres  of  mature  coastal 
oak  woodland  and  closcd.cone  pine-cypress  habitats  in  the  inundation  area.*^  The  direct  loss  of 
these  wildlife  habitats  is  expected  to  result  in  the  direct  loss  of  those  individuals  of  approximately 
170  wildlife  species  now  occupying  the  project  site.  It  would  also  represent  a  cumulative  loss  of 
these  habitat  types  in  the  Carmel  Valley. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.8-1  To  minunae  the  loss  of  upland  habitat  values,  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
contain  the  areas  of  vegetation  clearing  and  disturbance. 

The  mitigation  measures  for  this  alternative  would  be  similai  to  those  presented  for  the  24,000  AF 
New  Los  Padres  alternative  (see  Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1-1)  even  though  this  alternative  would 
result  in  a  greater  loss  of  upland  habitat  areas  and  differing  habitat  types. 


Impact 


9.2.8-2  Project  features  associated  with  the  construction  and  operations  of  the 
proposed  25,000  AF  Canada  dam  cod  reservoir,  including  paved  access  roads, 
quarry  site(s),  intake  facility  and  pump  station,  transmission  pipeline,  water 
treatment  plant,  aggregate  and  concrete  processing  plants,  and  spoils  and 
equipment  laydown  areas  would  result  in  the  removal  and  degradation  of 
additional  native  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  areas  outside  of  the  reservoir 
inundation  area. 
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The  identtHcation  of  proposed  access  roads,  borrow  site(s),  and  construction  areas  and  facilities  has 
rot  been  completed  for  this  alternative.  Gtnsequently,  the  extent  of  habitat  removal  and 
disturbances  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  water  intake  and  pump  station  would  be  located  on  the  Carmel  River  and  cover  an 
area  of  approximately  one-half  acre.  The  existing  riparian  forest  vegetation  located  on  the  north 
banks  of  the  nver  in  this  area  would  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  intake  structure  and  pump 
house. 

The  proposed  transmission  pipeline  would  pass  through  farmlands,  coastal  live  oak,  buckeye 
woodland,  coastal  scrub  and  disturbed  grassland  habitats.  Construction  of  this  pipeline  would 
disturb  portions  of  these  habitats  all  along  the  proposed  route. 

The  proposed  water  treatment  plant  would  be  located  at  the  base  of  the  proposed  dam  within  a 
coastal  oak  woodland.  Construction  of  this  facility  would  likely  require  the  removal  of  some  oak 
trees. 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.8-2  Specific  mitigation  measures  for  these  potential  unpacts  cannot  be  identified  at  this 

tune.  Prior  to  final  approvals  for  this  alternative  each  of  the  road  access  routes, 
borrow  site(s),  and  constructum  facilities  wdl  have  to  be  identified  and  evaluated 
for  impacts,  and  the  appropruite  mitigation  measures  identified  at  that  tune.  The 
riparian  habitat  eluninated  at  the  water  intake  structure  and  pumping  station  will 
be  compensated  for.  The  habitats  disturbed  for  the  transmission  pipeline  and 
treatment  plant  will  be  replanted  at  these  sites  or  m  a  nearby  offsite  location. 

Some  suggested  mitigation  approaches  would  be  to  avoid  sensitive  vegetation  plant  communities 
and  wildlife  habitats  such  as  the  closed-cone  pine  forest  and  the  coastal  oak  woodlands,  especially 
the  Monterey  pine  forests.  Impacts  related  to  construction  noise  could  be  minimized  by  timing 
those  activities  in  the  periods  in  which  raptor  and  other  sensitive  species  are  not  nesting,  and  by 
locating  those  activities  as  far  away  from  nesting  sites  as  possible.  Disturbed  areas  should  be 
revegetated  mth  native  plant  species  identical  to  those  that  were  removed.  If  adequate  mitigation 
cannot  be  achieved  within  the  project  area,  an  off-site  location  may  be  required  (such  as  Garland 
Ranch  Regional  Park)  tor  the  riparian  habitats. 
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Impact 

9.2.S-3  Tbe  proposed  25,000  AF  Canada  Reservoir  would  inundate  and  eliminate 
approxiiutely  0^  acres  of  riparian  habitat,  end  the  intake  structure  on  the 
Carmel  River  would  disturb  an  additional  3.6  acres  of  riparian  habitats,  for 
a  total  of  4.4  acres.  See  Impact  9.2.1.3  for  more  details  on  this  impact 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.8-3  The  MPWMD  proposes  to  restore  and  enhance  6.3  acres  of  riparian  habitat  within 

the  Garland  Ranch  Regional  Park  along  the  Carmel  River.  See  the  discussion  on 
Mitigation  Measure  9.2.1-3  and  in  Apperulices  9-E  and  9-F  for  more  details  on 
the  methods  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  mitigation  area  needed  and  the 
details  on  the  proposed  riparian  habitat  enhancement  and  restoration  efforts. 


9.2.84  Less  then  0.1  acre  of  marshland  would  be  inundated  by  the  25  CAN 
alternative.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  less  than  significant  impact 

Mitigation  Measure 

No  mitigation  measures  would  be  required. 


The  proposed  reservoir  would  inundate  and  eliminate  populations  of  two 
sensitive  plant  species  (Monterey  pine  and  Carmel  Valley  bush  mallow).  The 
project  would  improve  habitat  values  for  two  sensitive  wildlife  species  (golden 
eagle  and  norther  harrier)  and  adversely  affect  the  habitats  for  two  other 
sensitive  wildlife  species  (yellow  warbler  and  black-shouldered  kite)  identified 
in  the  project  area. 


9.2.84 


Impact 

9.2.8-5 


The  impacts  to  the  Carmel  Valley  bush  mallow  are  considered  moderate  and  mitigable.  The 
adverse  impacts  to  the  yellow  warbler  and  black-shouldered  kite  are  considered  minor  and  do  not 
pose  a  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  these  species  in  the  region 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.8-5  The  Carmel  Valley  bush  mallow  ptqtulation  may  be  transplanted  to  a  site  outside 
of  the  inundatwn  zone.  The  proposed  npanan  restoration  efforts  at  Garland 


9.  Vegetation  and  Terrestrial  Wildlife 


Ranch  Reffonal  Park  would  improve  habitat  quality  for  the  yellow  warbler  in  this 
portion  of  the  Carmel  River. 

Bush  mallows  are  easily  propagated  and  are  used  in  garden  landscapes  throughout  the  Monterey 
Bay  region.  To  further  improve  the  habitat  quality  for  the  yellow  warbler,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
predator  control  program  be  incorporated  into  the  resource  management  plans  for  the  area.  The 
principal  parasitic  species  for  the  yellow  warbler  is  the  cow  bird. 

This  alternative  would  have  a  moderate  impact  to  sensitive  plant  and  wildlife  species  when 
compared  to  the  other  alternatives 


The  25  CAN  would  have  similar  impacts  to  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  (Impact 
9.2.2-6)  except  that  about  20  acres  of  riparian  woodland  would  be  significantly 
affected  in  normal  years.“  Overall,  the  25  CAN  would  result  In  beneficial 
impacts  when  compared  to  the  existing  situation. 

alternative  would  benefit  the  riparian  habitats  of  the  Carmel  River  Valley 
compared  to  the  No  Project.  In  normal  water  years  significant  drawdown  would  be  localized  in 
the  area  of  the  Rancho  Canada  well.  In  critically  dry  water-years,  approximately  109  acres  of  the 
riparian  woodland  habitats  in  the  lower  region  would  be  ai.ected.  In  worst-case  water  years 
drawdowns  would  affect  a  total  of  205  acres  in  the  middle  and  lower  river  sections  (see  Figure  9-9). 


Impact 

92.8-6 


In  wet  years  this 


Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.8- 6  See  Mitigation  Measure  9.2.2-6. 

9  2.9  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT 

Impact 

9.2.9-  1  The  7  DSL  alternative  would  have  an  effect  on  the  riparian  vegetation  of  the 

lower  Carmel  River  similar  to  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  (Impact  9.2J-6),  and 
would  result  in  significant  adverse  impacts  to  70  to  165  acres  of  riparian 
woodland  In  all  types  of  water  years.  Impacts  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
lower  river  section. 
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Though  this  alternative  would  result  in  significant  drawdown  effects  tn  all  types  of  water  years  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  river  (Subunits  3  and  4),  it  is  the  only  alternative  that  would  not 
significantly  affect  the  middle  section  (Subunit  2)  m  the  worst  case  scenario  (see  Figure  9-9). 
Overall,  it  would  represent  a  sUght  improvement  over  existing  conditions,  but  still  be  adverse  and 
signiffcant 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.9- 1  See  Mitigation  Measure  9.Z3-6.  The  impact  would  remain  as  potentially 

significant  and  imavoidabk. 

Impact 

9.2.9- 2  The  construction  of  a  3  MGD  or  7  MGD  desalination  plant  could  have  a 

significant  impact  on  sensitive  habitats  or  species.  At  this  time  specific 
impacts  cannot  be  identified  because  the  siting  of  these  facilities  has  not  been 
completed.  Detailed  evaluations  will  be  completed  in  a  separate  Desalination 
Project  EIR. 

Several  sensitive  plant  species  are  known  from  the  dune  areas  of  Monterey  County.  These  include 
Monterey  spine  flower,  Meneies'  wallflower,  and  sand  gilia.  In  addition,  several  sensitive  species 
arc  known  historically  from  this  area  and  may  still  exist  in  isolated  populations.  Although  most 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  route  is  highly  disturbed  habitat,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  species 
could  exist  there.  These  species  arc  described  in  Table  9-4. 

Marsh  vegetation  occurs  along  Moro  Gajo  Slough,  just  south  of  the  slough,  and  at  other  spots 
along  the  route.  Kipanan  vegetation  occurs  along  the  Salinas  River  crossing.  As  a  result,  a 
wetland  delineation  would  likely  be  necessaty  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  wetland 
vegetation  that  would  be  affected  by  a  desalination  plant. 

Impacts  to  sensitive  wildlife  species  along  the  proposed  desalination  plant  pipeline  loute  would  be 
most  significant  if  they  eliminate  or  disturb  the  habitats  of  the  less  mobile  animals  such  as  the  black 
legless  heard,  California  tiger  salamander  or  Santa  Crux  long  toed  salamander.  Construction 
activiiies  in  and  neat  any  habitats  deemed  suitable  for  these  species  could  icsult  in  the  taking  of 
the  animals  themselves  as  well  as  their  habitat. 
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Smith’s  blue  butterfly  could  be  affected  by  construction  activities  in  the  Marina  Dunes.  Large  areas 
of  habitat  for  this  species  occur  from  the  State  Park  to  the  Salinas  River  and  these  areas  could  be 
affected  by  elements  of  a  desalination  plant. 


Mitigation  Measure 


9.2.9-2  Specific  mitigation  measures  cannot  be  identified  at  this  time.  Mitigation 
approaches  to  be  considered  when  the  facility  sitings  are  complete  and  the  specific 
impacts  are  identified  include-  avoidance  of  sensitive  habitats  and  species; 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  habitats  and  species  that  cannot  be  avoided; 
and  minimizing  impacts  by  avoidance  and/or  compensation. 


Specific  surveys  should  be  conducted  along  the  final  desalination  pipeline  route  to  identify  habitats 
suitable  for  the  existence  of  the  black  legless  lizard,  California  tiger  salamander  or  Santa  Cruz  long- 
toed  salamander  Searches  in  these  habitats  will  identify  the  pre.scncc  or  absence  of  any  of  these 
animals  prior  to  construction.  If  any  arc  present  measures  will  be  designed  to  protect  them  and 
their  habitat  which  arc  specific  to  each  site  at  which  they  arc  encountered 


Surveys  for  sensitive  plant  species,  including  the  Monterey  spineflower,  Menzies'  wallflower,  sand 
gilia,  and  seaside  !>'•d’s■beak,  will  need  to  be  conducted  along  the  pipeline  route  and  where 
construction  would  take  place.  A  wetland  delineation  would  probably  be  rcf|uired  if  a  desalination 
plant  would  result  in  the  fill  of  wetlands  or  the  alteration  of  riparian  habitat. 


9  2  10  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNAIWE 


Impact 


9.2.10-1  Significant  or  severe  regional  drawdown  would  occur  in  the  Lower  River 
Section  (Subunits  3  and  4)  in  all  water-years  under  this  alternative. 
Significant  regional  drawdowns  would  spread  to  the  middle  .section  (Subunit 
2)  of  the  river  In  the  worst-case  scenario.  Overall,  this  alternative  would 
result  In  a  significant  impact  to  the  riparian  habitats  of  the  Carmel  River 
Valley. 


The  expected  drawdown  levels  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Carmel  River  Valley  in  all  ICvi  of  the 
water-year  types  would  be  similar  m  extent  to  the  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  and  the 
7  DSL  alternative  The  No  Project  alternative  would  be  one  of  the  poorer  performers  in  terms 
ot  groundwater  drawdown  in  the  lower  river  section  (Sec  Figure  9-9) 
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Under  the  No  Project  alternative,  streamflow  in  the  Carmel  River  would  be  reduced  to  zero 
dunng  parts  of  normal  and  dry  years.  The  lack  of  streamflow,  in  combination  with  lowered  water 
tables  due  to  pumping,  would  damage  or  destroy  some  of  the  riparian  vegetation  dunng  extended 
dry  periods.  The  frequency  of  the  dominant  channel-forming  flood  would  remain  the  same  as 
under  present  conditions,  as  would  the  rate  of  sediment  transport.  However,  with  continued 
lowering  of  groundwater  levels  and  depleted  streamflow,  riparian  vegetation  would  not  recover  and 
might  decline  further.  The  lack  of  bank  vegetation  would  result  in  continued  channel  instability 
and  consequent  erosion  damage. 

Mitigation  Measure 

9.2.10-1  See  Muigation  Measure  9.2.3-6  This  impact  would  remain  a  potentially 
unavoidable  significant  impact. 
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10.1  SETTING 

This  section  addresses  only  the  direct  effects  on  traffic  levels  that  would  result  from  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  alternative  water  supply  facilities.  Chapter  19  discusses  the 
secondary  effects  on  traffic  that  would  result  from  growth  within  the  Monterey  Peninsula. 

As  shown  in  Figure  10-1,  each  of  the  reservoir  alternatives  would  be  accessible  via  Carmel  Valley 
Road  and,  most  likely.  Highway  1.  Highway  68  is  a  major  transportation  link  between  Salinas  and 
the  Monterey  Peninsula. 

Carmel  Valley  Road  is  a  rural  highway  that  extends  about  50  miles  from  Highway  1  in  Carmel  to 
Highway  101  in  Greenfield  Carmel  V’alley  Road  consists  of  four  lanes  at  the  mouth  of  Carmel 
Valley  but  narrows  to  two  lanes  toward  Carmel  Valley  Village.  The  four-lane  section  begins  at 
Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  and  ends  just  west  of  Rancho  San  Carlos  Road,  this  road  segment 
includes  improved  shoulders  and  a  landscaped  median  that  contains  left-turn  pockets  at 
intersections  The  road  segment  from  Rancho  San  Carlos  Road  to  Laurcles  Grade  is  a  two-lane 
roadway  with  improved  shoulders  and  left-turn  pockets  at  most  intersections.  The  pavement 
narrows  cast  of  Laurcles  Grade,  with  only  one  left-turn  pocket  at  Ford  Road,  East  of  Esquiline 
Road,  Carmel  Valley  Road  narrows  further,  with  no  left  tuin  pockets  and  undeveloped  shoulders 

Traffic  control  on  Cirmcl  Valley  Road  is  generally  exercised  by  stop  signs  on  entering  streets  The 
intersection  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Carmel  Rancho  Boulcvird  is  controlled  by  a  multi-phase 
traffic  signal  providing  left-turn  phasing  for  cast-  and  westbound  vehicles  Carmel  Valley  Road  is 
controlled  by  a  yield  sign  at  the  T-inlersection  with  Highway  1.  However,  at  this  intersection 
turning  movements  are  limited  to  northbound  right  lutns  and  southbound  left  turns  from  Highway 
1  to  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  westbound  right  turns  from  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  Highway  1.  In 
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order  to  travel  south  on  Highway  1  from  westbound  on  Carmel  Valley  Road,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  left  turn  at  Carmel  Ranch  Boulevard,  a  right  turn  at  Rio  Road  and  then  a  left  turn  at 
Highway  1. 

Table  10-1  presents  recent  trafric  count  data  collectitd  by  the  Monterey  County  Department  of 
Public  Works.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  little  through  trafric  on  Carmel  Valley  Road.  The  trip 
between  Carmel  and  Greenfield  can  be  more  easily  made  using  Highways  68  and  101.  Most  of  the 
traffic  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  east  of  Highway  1  enters  and  leaves  via  Highway  1  or  is  purely 
local. 

The  heaviest  traffic  on  the  section  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  occurs  east  and  west  of  its  intersection 
with  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard,  just  east  of  Highway  1.  The  majonty  of  the  traffic  is  generated 
by  commercial  development  near  this  intersection. 

The  County  of  Monterey  is  presently  revising  its  Carmel  V'alley  Master  Plan,  and  has  prepared  a 
Subsequent  EIR  to  the  1986  Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan  EIR.'  This  Supplemental  EIR  is 
evaluating  a  number  of  revisions  to  the  land  use  and  transportation  policies  of  the  existing  Carmel 
Valley  Master  Plan.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  revised  master  plan  arc  to  balance  growth  with 
transportation  improvements  that  arc  feasible  both  physically  and  economically,  and  to  provide  a 
circulation  improvement  program,  including  physical  improvements  and  cost  allocation  principals. 

Specific  improvements  to  Carmel  Valley  Road  that  are  being  evaluated  at  a  program  level  include 

0  provision  of  a  traffic  signal  at  the  intersection  of  Rio  Road  and  Carmel  Valley  Road, 

o  widening  the  4,4-milc  section  from  Via  Petra  to  Robinson  Canyon  Road  from  two  to  four 

lanes, 

o  preservation  of  the  existing  two-lane  road  from  Robinson  Canyon  Road  to  Ford  Road,  with 
the  addition  of  paved  shoulders  and  left-turn  channeliaation,  and 

o  shoulder  improvement  and  po,ssihlc  curve  realignment  east  of  Esquilinc  Road 

In  addition,  the  plan  reaimmends  that  Highway  I  be  widened  from  two  to  four  lanes  between 
Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Rio  Road  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  Hatton  Canyon  Freeway 
project.  The  plan  also  calls  for  the  monitoring  of  traffic  conditions  on  Carmel  Valley  Road 
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TABLE  10-1 

EXISTING  TRAFHC  VOLUMES  AND  PEAK  HOUR  LOS  DATA 
WITHIN  THE  PROJECT  AREA 


1990' 

Peak^ 

Peak  Hour 

Segment 

AADT 

Hour 

LOS 

Highway  1 


North  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

42,000’ 

4,600* 

F 

South  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

20,900’ 

2,300’ 

F 

Carmel  Valley  Road 

Highway  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard 

21,030 

2,100 

F 

Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  to  Rio  Road 

24.486 

2,450 

A 

Rio  Road  to  Rancho  San  Carlos  Road 

17,849 

1,780 

A 

Rancho  San  Carlos  Road  to  Schulte  Road 

15,300 

1,530 

D 

Schulte  Road  to  Robinson  Canyon  Road 

13,688 

1.370 

D 

Robinson  Canyon  Road  to  Laure'es  Grade 

10,637 

1,060 

D 

Laurelcs  Grade  to  Ford  Road 

11,941 

1,190 

D 

Ford  Road  to  Esquilinc  Road 

9,129 

910 

C 

Esquilinc  Road  to  Cachagua  Road^ 

2,000 

200 

B 

Cachagua  Road  to  Martin  Road’ 

600 

60 

B 

Laurelcs  Grade 

North  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

5,000 

500 

D 

South  of  Highway  68 

5,800 

580 

D 

Highway  68 

Highway  1  to  Jossclyn  Canyon 

20.200 

2,020 

A 

Jossclyn  Canyon  to  Olmstcad 

20,200 

2,020 

E 

Olmstead  to  Highway  218 

20,200 

2,020 

E 

Highway  218  to  York 

17,900 

1,190 

E 

York  to  Toro  Park  Intersection 

16,700 

1,670 

E 

East  of  Toro  Park  Intersection 

19.600 

1,960 

A 

Cachagua  Road 

Tassajara  Road  to  Carmel  Valley  Road 

500 

50 

- 

'AADT  means  annual  average  daily  traffic. 

^Estimated  at  tO  percent  of  AADT. 

^1985  AADT 

S<iurcc:  Caltrans.  Traffic  Volumes  on  State  Highways.  1989. 
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The  schedule  for  implementation  of  these  elements  is  uncertain  at  the  time  of  writing.  However, 
for  this  section  it  is  assumed  that  these  road  unprovements  will  not  be  completed  prior  to  the  start 
of  any  dam  construction. 

A  common  measure  of  a  road  or  intersection’s  performance  is  the  level  of  service  (LOS)  provided 
during  the  heaviest  trafiic  flow.  The  LOS  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  traffic  to  the 
capacity  of  the  intersection  or  road  segmenL  LOS  is  defined  by  tetter  grades:  LOS  A  refers  to 
completely  uncongested  traffic  flow,  while  LOS  F  refers  to  extreme  congestion.  LOS  C  (light 
congestion  with  occasional  back-ups)  is  considered  the  minimum  level  of  service  that  should  be 
provided  by  an  intersection  or  road  segment  during  peak  hour  demands,  it  has  been  established  as 
the  minimum  service  standard  for  Carmel  Valley  Road.'  LOS  B  refers  to  stable  traffic  flow  with 
slight  restrictions,  while  LOS  D  refers  to  traffic  approaching  unstable  flow.  Tables  10-1  and  10- 
2  presents  the  existing  peak  hour  LOS  data  for  pertinent  portions  of  Carmel  Valley  Road.  In 
general,  unacceptable  level  of  service  standards  exist  for  the  portion  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  near 
the  intersection  with  Highway  1. 

As  shown  in  Figure  10-1,  each  of  the  project  alternatives  would  affect  different  portions  of  the 
existing  road  network.  The  New  San  Clemente  and  San  Qemente  Creek  alternatives  can  only  be 
reached  via  San  Qemente  Drive,  a  private  road  that  extends  from  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  the 
existing  San  Qemente  Dam  The  Cachagua  Creek  alternative  is  accessible  via  Cachogua  Road, 
while  the  New  Los  Padres  alternative  is  accessible  via  Cachagua  Road  to  Nason  Road.  The 
Canada  Reservoir  alternative  would  affect  about  5.7  miles  of  Carmel  Valley  Road,  access  to  the 
Canada  Dam  coastruction  site  would  also  occur  via  Highway  68. 

10.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIHCANCE 

A  project  would  generally  be  considered  to  have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on  traffic  if  its  long¬ 
term  operation  were  to  result  in  the  degradation  of  the  level  of  service  of  an  intersection  or  road 
segment  to  below  LOS  C,  or  would  necessitate  the  upgrade  or  expaasion  of  the  existing  road 
network. 
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TABLE  10-2 

INTERSECTION  PEAK-HOUR  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE 


Location  Peak-Hour  LOS 

Highway  1  and  Carmel  Valley  Road  F* 

Higliway  1  and  Rio  Road  F' 

Carmel  Vall^  Road  and  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  D 

Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Laureles  Grade  A/F^ 


'Blocked  by  downroad  congestion  on  Highway  1  from  Ocean  Avenue  to  the  intersection  with 
Carmel  Valley  Road. 

^Unsignalized  intersection:  LOS=A  for  eastbound  to  northbound  left  turn,  LOS=F  for 
southbound  to  eastbound  left  turn. 

Source:  Planning  Analysis  and  Development,  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  Carmel  Valley 
Road  Improvement  Plan,  December  1990. 
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10.2.1  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES 
Impact 

10.2.1-1  Operation  of  each  of  the  proposed  reserved  alternatives  would  result  in  a 
slight  increase  in  long-tem  traBk  volumes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam  sites. 

Table  10-3  presents  the  estimated  average  daily  trafEc  volumes  that  would  be  generated  by  each 
of  the  reservoir  alternatives  during  the  long-term  operational  life  of  the  project.  Each  reservoir 
would  be  visited  twice  each  day  by  operation  and  maintenance  personnel,  for  a  total  of  four  vehicle 
trips.  In  addition,  the  New  Los  Padres  and  New  San  Qemente  alternatives  would  include  the  truck 
transport  of  anadromous  fish  for  about  eight  months  per  year,  with  an  annual  average  of  about  Gve 
tnps  per  day  from  upstream  of  the  dam  to  downstream  of  the  dam.  None  of  the  project 
ditematives  would  affect  the  levels  of  service  provided  by  the  existing  road  network,  and  therefore 
would  have  a  less  than  significant  impact  on  traffic. 

Some  degree  of  channel  clearing  and  maintenance  would  be  associated  with  the  larger  reservoir 
alternatives  (24  NCP,  16  NCP/D,  9  NLP/D,  23  NSC,  11  SCC,  and  25  CAN)  as  described  in 
Chapter  ?.  These  operations  would  be  essentially  gravel  mining  operations  conducted  during  the 
low  flow  summer  months.  There  could  be  brief  periods  of  relatively  intense  activity  (i  e.,  10  to  15 
truckloads  per  day  for  one  to  two  weeks),  but  the  overall  effect  would  be  insignificant.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  few  truck  trips  per  year  associated  with  each  alternative  to  replenish  spawning 
gravels  to  the  over;  this  impact  would  also  be  considered  insignificant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

10.2. 1  1  Truck  tnpi  associated  with  cleaning  and  maintenance  would  be  scheduled  between 

the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  to  avoid  peak  traffic  periods.  The  overall  impact 
on  traffic  would  be  less  than  significant. 

10.2.2  DESALINATION  ALTERNATIVES 
Impact 

10.2.2  1  Operation  of  one  of  the  alternative  desalination  plants  would  result  in  a  slight 

long-term  increase  in  traffic  volumes 
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TABLE  10-3 

OPERATIONAL  TRAFFIC  LEVELS  OF  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVES 


Alternative 

New  San  Clemente 

New  Los  Padres 
(all  sizes) 

San  Clemente  Creek 
Chupmes  Creek 
Cachagua  Creek 
Canada 


Average  Daily  Vehicle  Trips 
Car  Truck* 

4  5 

4  5 


4 

4 

4 

31 


'Truck  trips  arc  for  fish  transport. 
Source:  EIP  Associates 
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Operation  of  a  desalination  plant  would  not  be  expected  to  generate  a  significant  volume  of  traffic 
(i.e.,  a  volume  that  would  result  in  the  degradation  of  level  of  service  standards  on  nearby 
roadways).  There  would  likely  be  some  trafiic  generated  as  workers  commuted  to  and  from  the 
plant,  and  a  few  truck  trips  per  week  would  probably  be  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  supplies.  An 
estimated  10  workers  would  be  necessary  to  operate  a  7  MGD  desalination  plant,  adding  20 
vehicular  trips  per  day,  while  an  estimated  seven  workers  would  oper.^  te  a  3  MGD  plant,  adding 
14  daily  trips.  In  addition,  several  truck  trips  per  week  would  be  necessary  to  deitver  equipment 
and  supplies  to  the  plant  However,  plant  shift  changes  and  truck  delivery  times  could  be 
scheduled  so  as  to  avoid  adding  vehicular  trips  during  peak  hours.  Therefore,  no  significant  impacts 
to  long-term  traffic  volumes  are  anticipated. 

Mitigation  Measure 

10  2.2-1  Shift  changes  and  truck  deliveries  at  the  desalitwtion  plant  could  scheduled  to 
avoid  peak  hour  travel  times. 

102.3  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 
Impact 

10.2.3- 1  Tbe  No  Project  Alternative  would  result  in  no  increase  in  long-term 

operational  tradic  levels. 

The  existing  dams  are  visited  twice  a  day  by  operation  and  maintenance  personnel,  and  these  visits 
would  continue.  However,  no  degradation  of  level  of  service,  and  hence  no  significant  impact, 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  No  Project  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

10.2.3- 1  None  necessary 

lOJ  IMPACTS  OF  PROJEtT  CONSTUVCTION 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIHCANCb 

A  project  would  generally  be  wmsideicd  to  h.-ve  a  significant  adverse  impae.  on  traffic  if  its  short¬ 
term  construction  phase  were  to  n-sull  in  a  degradation  of  roadway  conditions  to  below  LOS  C  or 
would  add  vehicular  trips  to  a  roadway  already  operating  uiiai..eptably  (LOS  D  or  worse),  would 
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necessitate  the  upgrade  or  expansion  of  the  existing  road  network,  or  would  cause  substantial 
disntption  or  delay  in  existing  trafiic  patterns,  thus  subctantialiy  inconveniencing  a  large  number  of 
motorists. 

10.3.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

Impact 

10.3.1-1  Coastructioa  of  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  project  would  result  in  a 
tenporaiy  iacrease  is  trafBc  levels  daring  the  22-month  coastructioa  period. 

During  project  construction,  traffic  volumes  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Cachagua  Road  would 
increase.  The  estimated  construction  trafiic  levels  are  shown  in  Table  10-4,  while  Table  10-5 
presents  a  breakdown  of  the  tmck  deliveries.  Because  rollcr^ompacted  concrete  must  be  placed 
continuously,  work  at  the  site  during  this  approximately  six-month  phase  would  proceed  around  the 
clock.  During  the  six-month  peak  phase  of  construction,  about  20  truck  trips  each  day,  10  in  each 
direction,  seven  days  per  week,  would  be  nccessaiy  to  transport  construction  matenals  and 
equipment  to  the  dam  site.  In  addition,  an  estimated  176  automobile  trips  per  day  would  occur 
during  the  six-month  peak  construction  period  to  transport  workers  to  and  from  the  construction 
site.  It  is  assumed  that  all  of  these  trips  would  occur  on  Cannel  Valley  Road  between  State 
Highway  1  and  the  site,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  few  workers  might  use  Laureles  Grade  from 
Highway  68.  Average  daily  trafiic  volumes  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  would  be  increased  by  about 
33  percent  near  the  dam  site.  The  percentage  increase  would  decline,  moving  westward,  to  a  value 
of  less  than  one  percent  at  the  Carmel  Valley  RoadyState  Highway  1  intersection. 

Although  the  percentage  change  in  average  daily  tralilc  volumes  resulting  from  the  project  would 
be  small,  particularly  west  of  Ford  Road,  the  additional  truck  traffic  would  be  noticeable.  During 
the  off-peak  hours,  the  impact  would  be  primarily  visual  and  would  not  materially  affect  traffic  flow. 
Traffic  resulting  from  a  shift  change  at  or  near  midnight  might  also  be  noticeable  because  existing 
traffic  flows  at  that  time  are  light. 

A  shift  change  at  the  construction  site  during  the  aftenwon  peak  hour  (typically  5:0U  to  6:00  pm) 
would  generate  up  to  60  additional  vehicular  trips,  truck  deliveries  of  equipment  or  materials  could 
also  add  a  few  trips  to  peak-hour  traffic  volumes.  At  present,  Carmel  Valley  Road  operates  at 
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24JOOO  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES 
ESTIMATED  CXINSTRUCHON  TRAFFIC  LEVELS 


Vdnde  Trips  Per  Day^ 


Phase 

Duration,  hfotuhs 

Cars’ 

Trucks 

Moinlizatioa 

12* 

105 

05* 

CoQStnictioa 

4* 

106 

13 

6^ 

176 

20 

'  One  round-trip  equals  two  "ehicle  trips. 

^Assumes  13  workers  per  vehicle. 

’Five  days  per  work  week. 

^  Seven  ^■s  per  work  week. 

’Does  not  include  truck  trips  for  firewood  removaL 

Source:  Bechtel  CrvU,  Inc. 
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TABLE  lft-5  I 

ESTIMATED  TRUCK  DELIVERIES  TO  ' 

THE  NEW  LOS  PADRES  DAM  CONSTRUCTION  SITE 

I 


Duration 

Intensity 

Total 

Material 

(Months) 

(Loads/Month) 

Cement 

4 

100 

400 

6 

300 

1300 

Steel 

10 

2 

20 

Lumber 

6 

1 

6 

Dj-namite 

10 

I 

10 

Fuel 

20 

4 

80 

TOTAL 

2,256 

Source;  BcchicI  Civil,  Inc. 
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LOS  D  between  Rancbo  San  Carlos  Road  and  Fbtd  Road,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  (see 
Table  10-1).  Worse  yet.  Highway  1  operates  at  LOS  F  both  north  and  south  of  Carmel  Vallqr 
Road.  Thus,  the  addition  of  any  peaL-bour  sebicular  trips  to  either  Carmel  Valley  Road  or 
Higbw^  1  would  constitute  a  significant  impa;'. 

While  the  costing  Levels  of  Service  are  not  expected  to  change  substantially  in  the  near  future, 
it  is  possible  that  the  road  improvements  planned  for  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  1  (see 
Section  10.1  for  a  description  of  these  improvements)  couk.  be  completed  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  of  the  proposed  dam.  In  this  case,  the  level  of  service  provided  by  the  road  network 
would  be  improved  considerably,  as  compared  to  the  present  conditions.  If  the  planned  road 
improvements  were  completed  when  dam  construction  commenced,  the  significance  of  the  impacts 
on  traffic  levels  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

East  of  Carmel  Valley  Village,  Carmel  Valley  and  Cachagua  Roads  become  narrow,  steep  and 
winding.  It  would  prove  diflicult  for  the  larger  trucks  to  negotiate  some  small  radius  turns  without 
entering  the  opposing  traffic  lane. 

The  areas  to  be  t  undated  would  need  to  be  cleared  and  grubbed  prior  to  filling  the  reservoir. 
Tiraber  harvesting  could  generate  numerous  lumber  truck  trips  while  the  lumber  and  firewood  was 
being  transported  out  from  the  reservoir  site. 


Mitigation  Measures 


1 03. 1  - 1  The  following  measures  arc  suggested  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  project  construction 

on  traffic  flow  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  I. 

a)  The  number  of  workers’  vehicles  usmg  Carmel  Valley  Road  could  be 
reduced  by  esuiblishing  a  work  camp  at  or  near  the  site. 

b)  Working  hours  would  be  set  so  as  to  avoui  shift  changes  during  peak 
hours;  for  example,  normal  working  hours  of  6.00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  could 
be  established 

c)  A  worker  parking  area  and  shuttle  buses  could  be  provided  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  traffic  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  The  parkmg  area  would  need 
to  be  about  one-half  acre,  and  could  be  located  m  the  western  portion  of 
Carmel  Valley,  or  outside  the  Valley  altogether  Potential  parkmg  areas 
include  a  vacant  field,  or  possibly  a  church  parkmg  lot  for  use  durmg  the 
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vKek;  aUanalivdy,  a  lot  could  be  developed  that  would  have  civic  ust  after 
pnyect  construction  was  completed. 

d)  Trucks  delivering  construcdon  materials  or  supplies  would  be  prohibited 
from  traveling  to  or  from  the  site  during  peak  traffic  flow  periods,  and 
would  be  limited  to  dafli^  hours  onfy. 

e)  Heavy  trucks  traversing  the  tutrrow  and  winding  sections  of  Carmel  Valley 
and  Cachagua  Roads  near  the  dam  site  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
flagman  or  pilot  vehicle  to  improve  traffic  safety. 

fl  Trucks  hauling  timber  and  firewood  from  the  reservoir  irumdation  area 
would  be  scheduled  to  avoid  peak  hour  traffic  periods. 

Because  traSic  levels  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  1  are  presently  operating  below  LOS 
C,  any  addition  of  traffic  would  be  significant  Therefore,  while  the  mitigation  measures  provided 
would  lessen  the  impacts  of  dam  construction  on  traffic,  and  the  remaining  impacts  would  not  be 
permanent,  the  overall  impact  of  dam  construction  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  but  not 
permanent. 

10.3.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (16  NLP/D) 


10.3.2-1  Coestruction  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  temporary  increase 
in  traffic  iereis  during  the  21-monUi  construction  period. 

Construction  impacts  of  the  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative  would  be  essentially  the  same 
as  described  in  Section  10.3.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative,  except  that  the 
duration  of  construction  would  be  lessened  somewhat  The  peak  construction  penod  would  be 
about  one-half  month  shorter  than  for  the  24  NLP  alternative,  lasting  about  5.5  months. 

While  the  site  of  the  desalination  plant  has  not  yet  been  determined,  plant  construction  would  lake 
an  estimated  nine  to  12  months.  The  work  force  is  estimated  at  about  30  workers  in  the  beginning 
and  end  of  construction,  with  a  peak  of  about  50  workers  in  the  middle.  Several  hundred  truck 
trips  would  also  be  associated  with  the  construction  of  the  plant  and  associated  pipelines.  This 
issue  will  be  addressed  in  additional  detail  in  a  separate  EIR,  which  will  include  site-specific 
mitigation  measures. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

103.2-1  a)  The  mMffidon  measures  provided  in  Sectton  10.3.1  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative  would  be  applicable  to  the  dam  portion  of  this  alternative. 

b)  Desalination  plant  construction  would  schedule  shift  changes  and  truck 
deliveries  to  avoid  peak  periods. 

1033  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOmyDESALINATION  (9  NLP/D) 

Impact 

1033-1  CoostnictioB  of  tbe  9  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  a  temporary  iircrease 
in  trank  levels  during  tbe  20-montb  construction  period. 

Construction  impacts  of  the  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  described  in  Section  10.3.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  project,  except  that  the 
duration  of  construction  would  be  lessened  somewhat  The  peak  construction  period  would  be 
expected  to  last  for  five  months,  otherwise,  the  estimated  traffic  levels  would  be  as  shown  in  Table 
104. 

The  effects  on  traffic  resulting  from  construction  of  the  desalination  plant  arc  discussed  in  Section 
103.2  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

10.3.3-1  The  maigation  measures  presented  in  Sectum  10  3.2  would  also  be  applicable  to 
this  alternative 

Because  traffic  levels  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  1  arc  presently  operating  below  LOS 
C,  any  addition  of  traffic  would  be  significant.  Therefore,  while  the  mitigation  mca.surcs  provided 
would  lessen  the  impacts  of  dam  construction  on  traffic,  and  the  remaining  impacts  would  not  be 
permanent,  the  overall  impact  of  dam  construction  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  but  not 
permanent. 
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103.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impact 

103.4- 1  Construction  of  the  23,000  AF  New  Saa  Clemente  project  would  result  in  a 

temporary  increase  in  trafiic  levels  daring  tbe  22-montb  constructioo  period. 

Access  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  New  San  Qemente  Dam  would  be  via  Carmel  Valley  Road  to 
San  Oemente  Drive,  a  pnvate  roadway  through  tbe  Sleepy  Hollow  subdivision.  Because  this 
altcmaiive  would  be  an  RCC  dam  similar  in  size  and  construction  technique,  and  in  relatively  close 
proximity  to  the  proposed  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam,  the  effects  of  construction  of  this 
alternative  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  those  discussed  in  Section  103.1.  One  exception  is 
that  traOic  on  Cachagua  Road  would  not  be  affected  to  the  same  degree. 

Mitigation  Measures 

10.3.4- 1  The  initiation  measures  presented  in  Section  10.3.1  would  also  be  applicable  to 

this  alternative. 

In  adduion,  the  following  mitigation  measures  are  proposed  to  reduce  the  effects  on  Son 
Clemente  Drive  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  subdivision: 

0  The  bridge  near  the  entrance  would  he  rebuilt. 

o  The  entrance  from  Carmel  Valley  Road  would  be  reconfigured. 

o  Turnouts  would  be  provided  at  mtervals 

o  Any  displaced  utilities  would  be  placed  underground. 

o  The  roadway  would  be  restored  to  its  original  condUion  when  construction  is  complete 

o  Twenty-four-hour  security  could  be  provided  at  the  entrance. 

0  Restrictions  on  construction  vehicle  speed  and  tuning  would  be  unposed 

o  Workers  could  be  driven  to  the  sue  ui  buses  or  vans  rather  than  in  pnvate  automobdes. 

a  Trash  generated  by  constructum  ucttvUies  would  be  regularly  picked  up  and  any  other 

necessary  mauuenance  undertaken. 

o  Temporary  fencmg  could  be  erected  between  houses  and  the  roadway  to  enhance 
safety  and  pnvacy. 
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Because  trafBc  levels  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  1  are  presently  operating  below  LOS 
C,  any  addition  of  trafOc  would  be  significant  Therefore,  v^iile  the  mitigation  measures  provided 
would  lessen  the  impacts  of  dam  construction  on  traffic,  and  the  remaining  impacts  would  not  be 
permanent,  the  overall  impact  of  dam  construction  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  but  not 
permanent. 

103.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIRyDESALINATION  (6  CAC/D) 

Impact 

1033-1  CoBStructloa  of  the  6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  project  and  the  3  MGD 
desalioatioa  plant  would  result  in  a  temporary  increase  in  traffic  levels. 

Access  to  the  proposed  Cachagua  Creek  dam  site  would  be  via  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  Cachagua 
Road.  Because  no  detailed  (final)  design  is  available  for  this  alternative,  the  analysis  of 
construction  traffic  levels  is  estimated  based  on  the  results  of  similar  projects. 

Dam  construction  is  expected  to  last  for  approximately  two  yeais.  An  average  of  about  20  round- 
trip  truck  trips  per  week  (40  one-way  trips)  would  be  expected  for  the  delivery  of  equipment,  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies,  about  50  round-trip  truck  trips  per  week  (100  one-way  tops)  could  be 
expected  during  the  six  month  peak  construction  phase.  An  average  of  50  workers  per  day  would 
commute  to  the  site.  Assuming  1.3  workers  per  vehicle,  this  would  result  in  about  SO  additional 
vehicle  trips  per  day  along  Carmel  Valley  Road.  The  number  of  workers  would  double  dunng  the 
six-month  peak  construction  phase.  Work  at  the  site  could  occur  up  to  six  davs  per  week,  12  hours 
per  day.  This  level  of  traffic  added  to  the  existing  road  system  would  be  significant,  especially  at 
the  Highway  l/Carmel  Valley  Road  intersection. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  Cachagua  Creek  Dam  would  necessitate  the  relocation  of  the  existing 
Cachagua  Road  and  Jamesburg  Road,  the  proposed  locatioas  of  these  revised  roads  are  shown  in 
Figure  4-16.  This  relocation  would  not  be  expected  to  affect  vehicular  travel  along  these  roadways 
because  the  new  roads  would  be  constructed  while  the  existing  road  remained  in  service,  and  no 
interruption  of  travel  is  anticipated,  this  impact  is  therefore  considered  insignificant.  The  existing 
Cachagua  Road  would  be  used  as  an  access  road  for  the  completed  dam. 
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The  effects  on  traffic  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  desalination  plant  are  discussed  in 
Section  103.2  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

1033-1  The  mitigation  measures  presented  in  Section  10.3.2  for  the  16  NLPID  alternative 

would  apply  to  this  altemadve  also. 

Because  traffic  levels  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  1  are  presently  operating  below  LOS 
C,  any  addition  of  traffic  would  be  significant  Therefore,  while  the  mitigation  measures  provided 
would  lessen  the  impacts  of  dam  construction  on  traffic,  and  the  remaining  impacts  would  not  be 
permanent,  the  overall  impact  of  dam  construction  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  but  not 
permanent 

10.3.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

Impact 

10.3.6-1  Constructfon  of  tbe  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  project  would  result  in  a 
temporary  increase  in  traffic  levels. 

Access  to  the  site  of  the  San  Ocmentc  Creek  alternative  would  be  via  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  San 
Qcmente  Dnve,  a  private  roadway  through  the  Sleepy  Hollow  subdivision.  Because  this  alternative 
would  be  an  RCC  dam  similar  m  size  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente 
alternative,  the  effects  of  construction  of  this  alternative  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  those 
discussed  in  Section  10.3.4.  However,  because  this  alternative  would  include  a  pumped  storage 
component,  there  would  be  an  additional  increase  in  construction  traffic  associated  with  the  11,000 
AF  San  acmente  Creek  alternative.  Construction  of  the  pumping  plant  would  be  concurrent  with 
the  RCC  dam  construction,  resulting  in  an  additional  40  daily  vehicular  tops  and  one  truck  trip  per 
day,  five  days  per  week,  during  the  six-month  peak  construction  penod.  Table  10-6  presents  a 
summary  of  the  estimated  traffic  levels  that  would  be  associated  with  the  construction  of  this 
alternative,  while  Table  10-7  presents  a  breakdown  of  the  expected  truck  deliveries. 
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TABLE  10-6 

11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK 
ESTIMATED  CONSTRUCHON  TRAFHC  LEVELS 


Vehicle  Trips  Per  Day^ 


Phase 

Duration,  Months 

Cars 

Trucks 

Mobilization 

12^ 

68 

0.5^ 

Construction 

4’ 

68 

8 

6’ 

114 

10 

6’ 

40 

1 

'  One  round-tnp  equab  two  vehicle  trips. 

^Five  days  per  work  week. 

’Seven  days  per  work  week. 

'*Docs  not  include  truck  trips  for  firewood  removal. 

’This  traffic  would  result  from  the  construction  of  the  pumping  plant,  and  would  proceed 
concurrently  with  dam  construction,  although  continuous  work  would  not  be  necessary;  rather,  five 
working  days  per  week  would  be  sufficient. 


Source:  Bechtel  Civil,  Inc. 
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TABLE  10-7 

ESTIMATED  TRUCK  DELIVERIES  TO 
THE  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  DAM  CONSTRUCTION  SITE 


Duration 

Intensity 

Total 

Material 

(Months) 

(Loads/Week) 

Trips 

Cement 

4 

25 

400 

6 

70 

1,800 

1 

7.5 

30 

Steel 

10 

1 

40 

Lumber 

6 

025 

6 

Dynamite 

10 

025 

10 

Fuel 

20 

1 

20 

Pipe 

1 

6 

25 

Pumps,  Motors  and  Other  Equipment 

1 

4 

15 

TOTAL 

2,346 

Source:  Bechtel  Civil,  Inc. 
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Milisation  Measures 

103.6-1  The  mitigation  measures  presented  in  Section  10.3.4  for  the  23  NSC  alternative 
would  also  be  applicable  to  this  alternative. 

103.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

The  effects  on  trafSc  that  would  result  from  construction  of  the  10  CHU  alternative  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  described  in  Section  1033  for  the  6  CAOD  alternative,  while  the  mitigation 
measures  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  103.1  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 

10.3.8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

Impact 

10.3.8-1  Construction  of  the  25,000  AF  Caiada  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  result  in  a 
signiflcant  increase  in  tninic  ievels. 

A  separate  traffic  study  was  performed  to  evaluate  the  construction  impacts  of  the  25  CAN 
alternative.^  This  study  concluded  that  traffic  impacts  could  be  reduced  by  constructing  an  access 
road  to  the  construction  site  via  Highway  68  rather  than  accessing  the  site  from  Carmel  Valley 
Road. 

Construction  activities  would  last  for  an  estimated  four  years.  Dam  construction  would  involve  an 
average  work  force  of  55  persons,  with  a  peak  of  80.  This  would  mean  that  an  average  of  about 
160  vehicle  trips  per  day  would  occur,  with  up  to  29  peak  hour  vehicular  trips  per  day.  At  the 
peak  of  construction,  about  240  vehicle  trips  per  day  would  occur, 

A  total  of  about  1.9  million  cubic  yards  of  material  would  need  to  be  imported  to  allow  the 
construction  of  this  alternative.  This  matcnal  would  likely  come  from  quarnes  near  Aromas, 
Solcdad  and  Marina,  and  access  to  the  dam  site  would  be  via  Highway  68.  total  of  about  90,000 
truck  trips  would  be  necessary  to  transport  this  material,  or  a  total  of  about  180,000  one-way  tnps. 
Assuming  that  the  material  would  be  imported  over  a  period  of  three  years,  there  would  be  an 
average  of  144  truck  trips  per  day,  sis  days  per  week.  For  a  ten-hour  day,  this  would  equal  14.4 
trips  per  hour.  An  additional  20  truck  trips  per  day  would  be  necessary  to  deliver  equipment,  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies  to  the  site. 
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In  addition  to  the  Canada  Dam,  a  water  treatment  facility  would  also  be  constructed  as  part  of  this 
alternative.  Access  to  this  project  would  be  via  Highway  1  and  Carmel  Valley  Road.  Water 
treatment  plant  construction  would  involve  a  peak  of  SO  workers  and  150  vehicular  trips  per  day, 
and  an  average  of  170  truck  trips  per  day.  A  summary  of  the  tralEc  volumes  associated  with  this 
alternative  is  presented  in  Table  10-8. 

No  change  in  level  of  service  is  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  construction  of  this  alternative.^ 
The  project  would,  however,  contribute  vehicular  trips  to  road  segments  that  are  presently 
operating  below  LOS  C;  for  this  reason,  the  project  impacts  are  considered  significant. 


Mitigation  Measures 

10.3.8-1  (a)  Highway  68  shall  be  used  as  much  as  possible  for  construction  access  m 

order  to  avoid  Midway  1  and  Carmel  Valley  Road. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  construction,  all  roadways  in  the  project  vicinity  shall 
be  restored  to  preproject  conditions,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  finding 
would  be  contributed  for  roadway  repair  and  upgrade. 

(c)  Funding  would  be  provided  for  the  channelization  and  traffic  control  at 
access  points  on  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  Highway  68.  This  could  include 
signalization,  left-  or  right-turn  channelization,  or  widening  of  the  approach 
roads. 


(d)  A  work  zone  traffic  control  plan  would  be  prepared  for  both  Highway  68 
and  Carmel  Valley  Road. 

(e)  Workers  could  be  transported  to  the  construction  sue  via  carpools,  vanpools 
or  shuttle  bus  with  satellite  parking,  if  possible. 


Even  with  the  implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures,  the  Impacts  on  traffic  that  would  result 
from  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable,  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
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Element 

Dam 

Water 

Treatment 

Plant 


TABI^  10^ 

ESTIMATED  CONSTRUCTION  TRAITIC  LEVELS 
25,000  AF  CANADA  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 


Peak  Vehicle  Trips  Per  Day  Total  Vehicle  Trips 


Cat 

Truck 

Car 

Truck 

240 

150 

206,000 

100,000 

150 

170 

94,000 

19,000 

TOTAL 

300,000 

119,000 

Source:  Keith  B.  Higgins  and  Associates,  Inc. 
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DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

ConstructioB  of  the  7  MGD  dcsaliaatiOB  would  result  io  a  teaiporary 
iacrease  ia  tralTic  levels. 

While  the  specific  location  of  the  desalination  plant  has  not  yet  been  determined,  plant 
construction  at  either  Moss  Landing  or  Marina  would  take  an  estimated  12  months.  The  work 
force  IS  estimated  at  about  30  workers  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  construction,  with  a  peak  of 
about  SO  workers  m  the  middle.  Several  hundred  truck  trips  would  also  be  associated  with  the 
construction  of  the  plant  and  associated  pipelines.  This  issue  will  be  addressed  in  a  separate 
environmental  document  and  the  sitc-specinc  mitigation  measures  will  be  provided  at  that  time. 

Mitigation  Measures 

10.3.9-1  Desalmalion  plant  construction  would  schedule  shift  changes  and  truck  deliveries 
to  avoul  peak  periods. 


10.3.9  7  MGD 
Impact 
103.9-1 


103.10  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE  (NO  PRJ) 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  have  only  a  minor  amount  of  associated  construction,  with  less 
than  significant  construction-related  traffic  impacts,  and  no  mitigation  measures  would  be  required. 


1.  Planning  Analysis  and  Development,  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  Carmel  Valley  Road 
Improvement  Plan,  December  1990. 

2.  Keith  B.  Higgins  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Canada  Reservoir  Traffic  Analysis  Report,  Monterey 
County,  California,  February  1991. 

3.  Ibid. 
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11.  CIIMA.TE  AND  AIR  QUALITY 


A  makr  uiscem  regarding  dam  cooctiuctksi  izntrKea  the  potential  impacts  to  air  quality  from 
project  construction  and  operation.  Air  quality  impacts  include  both  sboit-term  and  long-tcnn 
primary  impacts,  as  null  as  secondary  impacts.  Sbort^term  primar  impacts  indudc  emissions  from 
both  mobile  and  stationary  sources  during  the  construction  period,  including  vtdiicle  emissions, 
blasting,  clearing,  burning,  quarrying  aggregate  preparation,  and  road  dust.  Long-term  primary 
impacts  include  vehicle  emissions,  road  dust,  nateishcd  management  and  emissions  bom  uxreased 
eiecttical  energy  generation.  Secondary  impacts  may  result  as  various  types  of  emissions  combmc 
to  form  secondary  pollutants.  The  effects  of  e:»h  of  the  project  alternatives  on  energy  supplies 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  16. 

11.1  SETTING 

The  Carmel  River  drains  a  basin  of  255  square  miles  on  the  Central  California  coast,  entenng  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Carmel  The  up  w  watershed  is  extremely  rugged  with  steep,  narrow  canyons  and 
peaks  up  to  5000  feet  Orographic  effects  arc  pronounced,  mean  annual  precipitation  vanes  from 
about  16  inches  at  sea  level  near  the  river  mouth  to  over  40  inches  in  the  high  peaks  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  basin.  Precipitation  is  almost  enliicly  tain,  with  the  majonty  falling  between 
the  months  of  November  and  March 

The  climate  of  the  Monterey  Region  is  gcncral'y  mild,  with  warm,  dry  summers  and  cool,  wet 
winters.  On  the  coast,  monthly  average  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  range  from  F 
average  maximum  and  44"  F  average  minimum  during  the  winter  to  68"  F  average  maximum  and 
51"  F  average  minimum  in  the  summer,  with  summer  temperatures  kept  low  due  to  the  frequent 
c-iastal  fog.  Temperatures  are  more  extreme  farther  inland.  At  Carmel  Valley  Village,  average 
monthly  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  range  from  a  low  of  64"  F  and  39"  F  m  January  to 
a  high  of  80°  F  and  50°  F  in  September 
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IL  Otnatg  aasl  Air  Qofi^ 


Tbs  rSmatr  is  {simzn^-  the  resub  a  saa-penBams  bi^  pressue  cdl  in  ibe  eastem  PadSc, 
knonn  2t  tbe  PadSc  During  the  sunuaer,  tbe  PariSc  Higb  causes  petristent  west  and 

DKtbnest  «inds  along  tbe  coasL  Descending  n-ann  air  in  the  PadGc  Higb  forms  a  staUe 
temperatum  inv’etricKi  am  a  cxx>l  layer  of  coastal  air.  ThS  svaimer  air  tends  to  inhiirit  vertical  air 
movement,  although  good  air  quality  S  generally  maintained  by  tbe  strong  OQ.sbore  flow  of  cool 
air.' 

During  tbe  winter  months,  tbe  PactHc  Higb  migrates  southward  and  has  less  inilueoce  on  the 
regiorL  Northwest  witxS  arc  still  dominant,  although  easterly  winds  become  more  frequent  The 
general  absence  of  deep,  persStent  inversions  and  the  cleansing  effect  of  storm  systems  tend  to 
maintain  good  air  quality  in  tbe  area  during  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

In  tbe  fall  surface  winds  dlminisb.  and  an  occasional  air  flow  reversal  allows  pollutants  to  collect 
over  a  period  of  days.  Abo,  winds  may  develop  that  transport  pollutants  from  either  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  or  the  Central  Valley  to  the  Monterey  region. 

Tbe  northwest-southeast  trer/i  of  the  mounuin  ranges  in  the  Monterey  area  tends  to  channel  tbe 
on-shore  air  flow  along  the  valley  floors,  although  in  the  upper  Carmel  River  watershed  the  more 
complex  terrain  may  create  localized  conditions  which  differ  markedly  depending  on  the  surrounding 
topography. 

REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

A  number  of  federal  State,  regional,  and  local  agencies  arc  involved  in  the  planning  process  for 
the  protection  of  the  air  quality  of  thb  region.  In  addition,  major  construction  projects,  such  as 
dam  building,  would  require  permits  from  several  agencies. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  cEPA)  b  charged  with  administering  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  other  air  quality  related  Icgblation.  The  EPA  must  approve  state 
implementation  plans  as  required  by  the  Qcan  Air  Act 
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In  1971,  tbe  EPA  esut^sbed  federal  stacdards  for  Gve  major  criteria  air  pcdlutanis:  pbotochemica] 
oxidants  (oztKie),  catiion  monazide  (00).  subtended  particulate  matta-  (cKigmaCy  tbe  standard 
applied  to  particulates  cS  any  djameter,  termed  total  suspended  particulates  or  TSP,  bu>  tbe 
standard  was  changed  in  19S7  to  aj^Iy  only  to  particulates  less  than  10  microns  in  diameter,  termed 
PMjb),  nitrogen  dioxide  (KO2).  and  sulfur  dioxide  (SOj).  State  ambient  air  quality  standards  were 
Erst  estaUisbed  for  California  in  1969,  pursuant  to  tbe  Mulford^i^arreU  Acl  Tbe  federal  zod  State 
standards,  given  in  TaUe  11-1,  provide  acceptable  concentrations  for  specific  contaminant  levels 
in  order  to  protect  public  bealtb  and  tbe  puUic  welfare  (to  prevent  damage  to  vegetation,  property, 
and  viabtiity).  State  standards  are  more  stringent  than  federal  standards,  r ,  shown  in  Table  11-1. 

At  tbe  state  level,  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  (CARB)  is  responsible  for  coordinating  State 
and  federal  programs.  CARB  sets  State  air  quality  standards  and  coordinates  local  and  regional 
plans. 

At  the  regional  level,  the  Monterey  Bay  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  Distnet  (MBUAPCDj  shares 
responsibility  with  CARB  for  ensuring  compliance  with  Stale  and  federal  ambiepi  air  quality 
standards  within  the  North  Central  Coast  Air  Basin  ^l'^CCAB)  which  is  comprised  of  Monterey, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Benito  Counties.  The  MBUAPCD  has  primary  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  from  stationary  sources,  which  includes  issuing  permits  and  inspecting  for  certain 
types  of  activities.  The  MBUAPCD  is  also  responsible  for  monitoring  ambient  air  quality. 

HISTORICAL  AIR  QUALfTY 

The  NCCAB  is  designated  as  nonattainmeni  for  the  State  and  federal  ozone  standards  and 
nonattainment  for  the  Stale  PMjo  standards.  The  more  stringent  California  standards  for  ozone 
are  exceeded  on  a  more  frequent  basis  than  the  federal  standards.  Appendix  11-A  presents  data 
on  ozone  violations  for  both  federal  and  State  standards  from  1978-89  for  nine  monitoring  stations 
operated  by  the  MBUAPCD  within  the  NCCAB. 

Similar  to  ozone.  State  PM|o  standards  arc  more  stringent  than  federal  standards  Although 
monitoring  of  PM^,  has  only  been  conducted  since  1985,  no  violations  of  the  federal  standards  have 
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TABLE  11-1 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


Pollutant 

Tune 

CaUforcia 

Standard^ 

Federal  Standards^ 

Prioary^  Secoadaiy^ 

Ozone 

l-bour 

009  ppm 
(180  ugta’) 

0.12  ppm 
(235  u 

0.12  ppm 
(235  ug/m*) 

Caiton 

Monoxide 

l-bour 

2(100  ppm 
(23  mgto*) 

352»  ppm 
(40  mgta^ 

35iX)  ppm 
(40 

8-bou.' 

9.00  ppm 
(10  mg/m^ 

9.00  ppm 
(10  mgta^ 

9.00  ppm 

(10  mg/m^ 

Nitrogen 

Dioxide 

l-hour 

0.2S  ppm 
(470  rngta*) 

— 

— 

Annual  Aserage 

~ 

0.053  ppm 
(100  u^ta^ 

0.053 

(100  mg/m^) 

Sulfur 

Dioxide 

l-hour 

0.25  ppm 
(655  mgrm^ 

— 

— 

3-hour 

... 

... 

1300  ug/m^ 
(0.5  ppm) 

24-hour 

005  ppm‘ 

(131  ugfm’) 

365  ugfm’ 
(0.14  ppm) 

... 

Annual  Average 

... 

80  ugfm’ 

(0.03  ppm) 

... 

Su. pended 
Particulate 
Matter  (PMjoj 

24-hour 

Annual  Geometne  Mean 

50  ug/m’ 

30  ug/m’ 

150  ug/m" 

150  ug/m^ 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

... 

50  ug/m^ 

ug/m^ 

Sulfates 

24-hour 

25  ug'm^ 

... 

... 

Lead 

30  Day  Average 

1  5  ug/m^ 

... 

... 

Calendar  Quarter 

... 

1.5  ug/m* 

I  5  ug/ni^ 

Hydrogen 

Sulfide 

l-hour 

003  ppm 
(42  u^m^) 

... 

... 

Vinyl 

Chlonde 

24-hour 

0010  ppm 
(26  u^m^) 

— 

... 

Visibility- 

Rcduang 

Particles 

1  Observation 

Visibility  < 

10  milc^ 

... 

... 
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TABLE  11-1  (Ccntinued) 


‘  Conceauations  expressed  first  in  units  in  wfaidi  it  «as  promulgateil  Equivalent  units  giveo  in  parenilieses 
are  based  upon  a  relereace  temperature  of  2S  degrees  C  and  a  reference  pressure  of  760  mm  of  mercury. 
Note:  ppm  in  this  taUe  refets  to  ppm  fay  vrdume,  or  micromoles  of  poUnrani  per  mole  of  gas.  ugftn’  = 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter. 

^National  Standards,  other  than  ozone  and  those  based  on  annual  averages  or  anouai  ariihmeiK  means,  are 
not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  otree  a  year.  The  ozone  standard  is  attained  when  the  expected  number  of 
days  per  calendar  year  with  maximum  hourly  average  concentratioos  above  the  standard  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  one. 

^California  standards  for  ozone,  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioside  (1  hour),  nitrogen  dioxide  and  paniculate 
matter  -  are  values  that  are  not  to  be  exceeded.  The  sul^tes,  lea^  hydrogen  sulfide,  vinyl  chloride, 
and  visibility-reducing  particles  standards  are  not  to  be  equaled  or  exceeded. 

^National  Piimaiy  Standards:  The  levels  of  air  quality  nectssaiy,  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to 
protea  the  public  health.  Each  state  must  attain  the  primary  standards  no  later  than  three  years  after  that 
state's  implementation  plan  is  approved  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

’  National  Secondary  Standards,  the  levels  of  air  quality  necessary  to  prolea  the  public  welfare  from  any 
known  or  antidpaled  adverse  effects  of  a  pollutant  Each  state  must  attain  the  secondary  standards  within 
a  'reasonable  time*  after  the  implementatioa  plan  is  approved  by  the  EPA. 

‘At  locations  where  the  State  standards  for  ozone  an^r  suspended  particulate  matter  arc  violated. 
National  standards  apply  eisewbere. 

''  Prevailing  visibility  is  defined  as  the  greatest  visibility  which  is  aiuincd  or  surpassed  around  at  least  half 
of  the  horizon  ctrde,  but  not  necessarily  in  continuous  seaors. 

Source;  California  Air  Resources  Board. 
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been  reported,  however,  the  State  standard  is  exceeded  regulaify.  Appendix  11-B  lists  the  location 
and  dates  for  the  PM,o  violations  in  the  NOCAB. 

The  lABVAPCD  cuirently  operates  Gve  air  monitoring  stations  in  the  NCCAB  in  Salinas,  Hollister, 
Carmel  Valley,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Davenport  Only  Salinas  and  Davenport  are  complete  air 
monitoring  stations.  The  others  measure  ozone  and  PM,o,  except  Carmel  VaII<^,  which  measures 
ozone  and  suspended  particulate.  At  the  Carmel  Valley  station,  the  State  ozone  standard  was 
exceeded  for  three  days  in  1989,  with  exceedatKes  also  occurring  at  the  Hollister  and  Davenport 
stations.  At  the  Salinas  station,  the  closest  complete  air  monitoring  station  to  the  proposed  project 
sites,  no  violations  of  the  State  ozone  standard  have  occurred  since  1980. 

.Major  sources  of  air  pollutant  emissions  in  Monterey  County  arc  fuel  combustion  by  industrial, 
manufacturing,  and  electric  utilities,  solvent  use,  pesticide  application,  farming  operations, 
construction  and  demolition,  entrained  road  dust  (paved  and  unpaved),  unplanned  fires,  and 
vehicles.^  Conditions  are  expected  to  be  considerably  different  at  the  proposed  project  sites 
(compared  to  the  air  quality  monitoring  sites)  due  to  the  relatively  few  sources  of  pollutants  m  the 
upper  Carmel  Valley  area.  The  area  is  sparsely  populated,  with  no  industry  other  than  several 
vineyards  in  the  Cachagua  Valley.  In  Carmel  Valley,  air  quality  is  primarily  influenced  by  vehicle 
emissions,  including  entrained  dust  from  both  paved  and  unpaved  roads.  There  is  little  industry 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  agriculture  in  Carmel  Valley. 

Although  the  NCCAB  is  in  compliance  with  most  air  quality  standards,  the  federal  ozone  standard 
was  exceeded  at  Hollister  and  Carmel  Valley  in  1980  and  at  Hollister  in  1981.  For  this  reason,  the 
air  basin  was  designated  a  non-attainment  area  for  ozone  in  the  1982  Air  Quality  Plan  for  the 
NCCAB.  The  Federal  Qean  Air  Act  requires  that  all  non-attainment  areas  prepare  a  Plan  that 
demonstrates  attainment  of  the  standard  by  1987.  While  it  would  appear  that  the  stationary  source 
controls  implemented  as  part  of  that  plan  have  been  effective  (since  only  two  violations  have  been 
recorded  since  1981),  the  recent  violations  recorded  at  the  Pinnacles  Station  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  violation  at  the  Carmel  Valley  station  in  1989  have  led  to  the  continuation  cf 
non-attainment  status  for  the  NCCAB  by  the  EPA. 
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Hi  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIHCANCE 

Impacts  of  project  operation  would  be  considered  long-term  impacts,  lasting  for  the  duration  of  the 
project’s  useful  life,  or  at  least  50  years.  A  project  would  normally  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  air  quality  if  it  were  to  result  in  a  violation  of  federal  or  state  air  quality  standards,  if 
tt  would  violate  any  MBUAFCD  standards,  or  expose  sensitive  receptors  to  substantial  air  pollutant 
concentrations. 

lli.1  RESERVOIR  PROJECTS 
Impact 

11.2.1-1  Each  of  the  proposed  dam  projects  would  result  in  a  slight  long-term  increase 
in  traffic  levels  as  a  result  of  project  operation  and  consequently  an  increase 
in  traffic-related  air  pollutant  emissions. 

Long-term  impacts  are  those  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  project  over  the  expected  project 
life.  The  MPWMD  engtneering  consultant  has  prepared  estimates  of  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  for  each  of  the  alternative  projects.  These  estimates  include  the  number  of 
vehicle  tops  for  dam  inspectors.  Additionally,  operation  of  the  Tish  passage  facilities,  both  upstream 
and  downstream,  would  involve  numerous  vehicle  trips.  Other  trips  would  involve  flow  monitoring, 
road  maintenance,  and  visits  by  government  agency  personnel.  Overall,  however,  the  number  of 
vehicles  and  the  vehicle  mile~  travelled  would  be  quite  small,  and  no  long-term  significant  impacts 
to  air  quality  arc  expected.  Table  1 1-2  shows  estimates  of  the  long-term  primary  air  quality  impacts 
for  each  dam  alternative.  Traffic-related  air  pollutant  emissions  from  the  operational  phase  of  the 
proposed  alternatives  would  have  a  less  than  significant  impact  on  air  quality. 

Mitigatton  Measures 

11.2.1- 1  None  required  or  recommended. 

Impact 

11.2.1- 2  Operation  of  a  Urge  reservoir  could  alter  tb  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

reservoir. 
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TABLE  11-2 

EMISSION  ESTIMATES  FOR  LONG-TERM  PROJECT  OPERATION 


Alternative 

Daily  VMT 
Car  /  Truck 

RCG 

CO 

NO, 

Tons/Day 

TSP 

PM,„ 

24  NLP 

110/26 

.00018 

.0016 

.00054 

.0035 

.0012 

16  NLP/D 

9  NLP/D 

23  NSC 

84/66 

.00031 

.0017 

.00110 

.0028 

.0010 

6CAC7D 

120/- 

.00009 

.0014 

.00015 

.0024 

.0008 

n  see 

92/- 

.00007 

.0011 

.00012 

.0011 

.0004 

10  CHU 

96/- 

.00008 

.0011 

.00012 

.0012 

.0004 

25  CAN 

36/- 

.00003 

.0004 

.00005 

.0005 

.0002 

Notes: 

Assumes  2  light-duty  vehicle  trips  per  day  based  on  mileage  from  Monterey 

For  New  San  Clemente  and  New  Los  Padres  truck  tnps  are  for  fish  transport  with  the  following 
assumptions;  5  tnps/day  for  .3  months,  2  trips/day  for  7  months,  and  1  trip/day  for  2  months,  with 
round  trip  mileage  at  San  Clemente  of  26  miles  and  Los  Padres  10  miles,  with  the  values  averaged 
over  the  entire  year. 

Assumes  average  car  speed  35  mph,  truck  speed  25  mph 
Assumes  only  on  paved  roads 


Source:  MPWMD 
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While  a  large  reservoir  would  have  no  effect  on  regional  climatic  conditions,  there  could  be  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  climate  in  its  immediate  vidnity.  The  local  effects  stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
large  body  of  water  would  exert  a  moderating  influence  on  temperature.  During  hot  summer  days, 
the  mass  of  coot  water  in  the  reservoir  would  lower  the  air  temperature  above  it  On  cold  winter 
nights,  the  water  mass  would  warm  the  air.  Studies  at  other  reservoirs  suggest  that  the  moderating 
influence  would  result  in  air  temperatures  downwind  of  the  reservoir  less  than  1°  F  different  from 
upwind  air  temperatures  most  of  the  time,  although  the  temperature  difference  could  be  as  much 
as  5°  F  under  extreme  circumstances.*  The  humidity  of  air  passing  over  the  water  may  also  be 
increased  shghtly.  No  reports  were  found  in  the  literature  that  indicate  that  the  humidity  rise  is 
sufGcicnt  to  increase  the  frequency  of  fog.  The  smaller  reservoirs  would  be  expected  to  have 
proportionally  less  effect  on  the  local  climate;  however,  even  for  the  largest  reservoir,  impacts  to 
the  local  climate  are  expected  to  be  less  than  Significant- 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.2.1- 2  None  necessary. 

11.2.2  DESAUNATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Impact 

11.2.2- 1  Operation  of  the  3  or  7  MGD  desalinatiOD  plant  would  consume  considerable 

electric  power,  the  generation  of  which  would  afreet  ambient  air  quality. 

The  effects  of  the  project  alternatives  on  energy  supplies  arc  discussed  in  Chapter  16,  The  source 
of  this  electncity  would  be  either  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  or  electricity  from 
hydroelectric  power  plants  purchased  from  facilities  in  the  Northwest.  The  PG&E  electrical 
generating  facilities  that  would  serve  this  project  have  been  approved  and  permitted  for  air 
pollutant  emissions.  Electricity  purchased  from  facilities  in  the  Northwest  would  not  result  in  any 
air  quality  impacts.  Although  the  electrical  generation  emissions  a.ssociatcd  with  the  desalination 
alternatives  could  be  substantial,  they  would  be  associated  with  existing  permitted  sources.  Thus, 
because  no  permit  violations  would  be  expected,  these  additional  air  pollutant  emissions  associated 
with  the  desalination  alternatives  would  be  expected  to  result  in  a  less  than  significant  impact  on 
air  quality. 
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Mitigation  Measures 
112.2-1  None  necessary. 

11.Z3  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  have  no  impact  on  local  or  regional  air  quality. 

113  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  CONSTRUCTION 
BASIS  FOR  IMPACTS 

Air  pollutants  can  be  classified  as  primary  or  secondary,  based  upon  the  manner  m  which  the 
pollutants  are  formed.  Primary  pollutants  arc  emitted  directly  from  a  source  into  the  atmosphere. 
Examples  include  nitrogen  oxides  (NOJ,  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  sulphur  dioxide  (SOJ,  PM,o, 
and  various  hydrocarbons  (HC).  Secondary  pollutants  are  created  over  time  in  the  atmosphere 
through  chemical  and  photochemical  reactions  that  often  involve  pnmary  pollutants  Ozone  is  the 
most  common  example,  involving  a  complex  chemical  reaction  of  reactive  organic  gases  (ROG)  and 
nitrogen  oxides  (NO^)  in  the  presence  of  sunlight 

Air  quality  within  the  project  areas  during  construction  would  be  a  function  of  the  pnmary 
pollutants  emitted  locally,  the  existing  regional  ambient  air  quality,  and  the  meteorological  and 
topographical  factors  influencing  the  intrusion  of  pollutants  into  the  area  from  pollutant  sources 
outside  the  immediate  area.  Two  types  of  air  pollutant  sources  must  be  considered  with  resoect 
to  the  proposed  project,  stationary  sources  and  mobile  sources.  Stationary  sources  include  on¬ 
site  emissions  dunng  the  various  aspects  of  project  construction.  Mobile  sources  include 
construction  equipment  and  vehicle  emissions  during  the  construction  phase.  Construction 
emissions  are  generally  considered  to  be  short-term  emissions,  lasting  only  for  the  duration  of 
construction. 

Dam  construction  produces  three  types  of  air  contaminants  exhaust  emissions  from  vehicles  and 
construction  equipment,  smoke  from  burning  dunng  reservoir  ^Icanng  and  grubbing,  and  fugitive 
dust  generated  by  various  construction  activities,  including  vehicle  travel  on  unpaved  roads, 
quarrying,  blasting,  aggregate  preparation,  and  other  forms  of  soil  movement. 
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STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

Impacts  of  project  construction  would  be  considered  short-term  impacts,  lasting  for  the  duration 
of  construction,  or  from  21  to  36  months.  A  project  would  normally  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  ait  quality  if  it  were  to  result  in  a  tnolation  of  federal  or  state  air  quality  standards,  if 
it  would  violate  any  MBUAPCD  standards,  or  expose  sensitive  receptors  to  substantial  air  pollutant 
concentrations. 

113.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

Impact 

11.3.1-1  Construction  of  the  24  NLP  project  would  result  in  significant  air  pollutant 
exhaust  emissions  generated  hy  vehicles  and  construction  equipment 

Vehicular  and  construction  equipment  exhaust  emissions  are  generated  by  a  variety  of  gasoline 
and/or  diesel-powered  equipment  Exhaust  emissions  would  include  those  associated  with  the 
transport  of  workers,  machinery,  and  supplies  to  the  project  site,  as  well  as  those  produced  on-site 
by  the  equipment  used  for  foundation  excavation,  drilling,  quarrying,  aggregate  and  RCC  concrete 
mix  preparation,  vegetation  clearing,  and  road  construction. 

Table  4-1  lists  the  projected  on-site  equipment  necessary  during  the  construction  of  the  project. 
Appendix  Il-C  presents  construction  information,  for  each  of  the  different  alternatives,  on  acres 
to  be  cleared,  trip  lengths  and  volumes  of  materials  to  be  moved.  The  major  material  deliveries 
expected  during  the  course  of  construction  arc  described  in  Chapter  10.  These  categories  are 
combined  to  give  an  average  number  of  truck  loads  per  day.  The  estimated  exhaust  emissions  from 
off-site  travel  are  shown  in  Table  11-3. 

By  combining  the  haul  distance  with  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be  hauled,  for  example,  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  by  dump  trucks  can  be  calculated.  Th.s  result  is  then  broken  down  into 
miles  travelled  on  paved  or  unpaved  roads.  The  results  of  this  analysis  for  exhaust  emLssioas  from 
on-site  equipment  are  shown  in  Table  1 1-3.  Oif-site  exhaust  emissions  would  consist  of  the  delivery 
of  construction  materials  and  equipment,  and  employee  travel  to  the  work  site.  It  is  unknown  at 
this  time  how  many  employees  would  stay  on-sitc  m  work  camps  or  trailers  during  construction. 
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TABLE  11-3 

CALCULATION  OF  OFF-SITE  VEHICLE  EMISSIONS 
AND  ON-SITE  CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT 

Off-Sile  Vehicle  Emissions* 


Car  Truck 


Round 

Round 

Alternative 

Trip  Number 
Miles  Per  Day 

Trip 

Miles 

Number 

Per  Day 

ROG 

CO  ^ 

(Tons  Per  Day) 

24  NLP 

56 

100 

122 

15 

0.0099 

0.0804 

0.0400 

16  NLP/D 

56 

100 

122 

15 

0.0099 

0.0804 

0.0400 

9  NLP/D 

56 

100 

122 

15 

0.0099 

0.0804 

0.0400 

23  NSC 

44 

100 

90 

15 

0.0075 

0.0624 

00299 

eCAC/D 

60 

100 

114 

1 

0.0051 

0.0710 

0.0097 

11  see 

46 

100 

92 

15 

0.0078 

0.0647 

00306 

10  CHU 

48 

100 

94 

1 

0.0042 

0.0568 

0.0077 

25  CAN 

18 

100 

80 

320 

0.1287 

1.0452 

0.5200 

On-Site  Construction  Equipment  Emissions^ 

Alternative 

CO 

HC 

NO, 

SO, 

Part 

24  NLP 

0.077 

0.021 

0.272 

0.029 

0.023 

16  NLP/D 

0.065 

0.018 

0.230 

0.024 

0.020 

9  NLP/D 

0.047 

0.013 

0.167 

0.018 

0.014 

23  NSC 

0059 

0016 

0.209 

0.022 

0.018 

6  CAC/D 

0.077 

0.021 

0.272 

0029 

0.023 

11  see 

0.071 

0.019 

0.251 

0.026 

0.022 

10  CHU 

0.124 

0034 

0.439 

0.046 

0.038 

25  CAN 

0.673 

0.182 

Z383 

0.251 

0.205 

*  Emission  factors  calculated  by  MBUAPCD  staff  using  EMFAC7D  guidelines.  For  employees  and  visitors 
It  was  assumed  to  be  a  bO-mile  round-trip.  For  heavy  duty  diesel  trucks  delivering  construction  materials, 
It  was  assumed  to  be  110  miles  round-trip.  For  diesel  trucks  30-minute  idle  time  was  assumed,  with  idle 
emission  factors  from  MBUAPCD.  Assumes  two  employees  per  vehicle. 

*  The  emission  factors  for  heavy  duty  diesel  equipment  were  calculated  by  averaging  the  values  presented 
in  EMFAC7C  Table  11-7.1  for  the  various  types  of  equipment.  The  MPWMD  engineering  consultants 
estimated  that  the  on-site  equipment  would  total  about  5,000  hp  maximum  total  output,  while  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  actual  total  output  would  be  about  60  percent  of  the  rated  output,  or  about  3,000  hp. 
Assuming  an  eight-hour  day,  the  brake  specific  horsepower  per  day  would  be  24,000  hphr  This  figure  is 
multiplied  by  the  emission  factor  to  yield  the  emissions  by  type  per  day  during  the  construction  period. 
The  emissions  were  first  calculated  based  on  equipment  used  in  the  construction  of  the  23  NSC  alternative 
These  emissions  were  then  adjusted  based  on  the  relative  volumes  of  matenals  hauled  to  arrive  at 
emissions  for  the  other  alternatives,  (see  Notes  to  Table  1 1-6). 

Source-  MPWMD 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  all  workers  will  commute  to  the  site  daily. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  110  persons  per  shift  would  travel  to  and  from  the  site,  not  including 
suppliers  representatives,  civic  leaders  and  government  agency  personnel,  and  visitors. 


Air  pollutant  exhaust  emissions  generated  by  vehicles  as>d  construction  equipment  would  result  in 
a  short-term  significant  adverse  air  quab'ty  impact  The  following  mitigation  meruures  are 
recommended  to  lessen  the  air  quab'ty  impacts  ftom  this  source  of  air  pollution. 


Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.1-1  The  potential  air  quality  impacts  from  vehicle  and  construction  equipment 
emissions  would  be  reduced  by  the  implementation  of  the  mitigation  measures 
detailed  below: 

a. )  Off-site  exhaust  emissions  from  material  deliveries  would  be  reduced  by  the 

corUractor  selecting  trucking  firms  that  have  an  active  exhaust  inspection 

and  ttwirUenance  program. 

b. )  On-site  emissions  would  be  reduced  by  mmimizing  idling  time  for  alt  heavy 

equipmeru  and  frequent  exhaust  system  inspections  and  maintenance. 

Facilities  would  be  establbhed  to  perform  on-site  maintenance  of  all 

vehicles  and  equipment 

c. )  Off-site  exhaust  emissions  from  employee  commutmg  would  be  reduced  in 

the  following  ways: 

o  The  contractor  could  establish  a  work  camp  at  the  project  site, 
particularly  for  the  more  remote  sites  such  as  New  Los  Padres  and 
Cachagua  Creek. 

0  Carpooling  for  employees  could  be  required  such  that  there  would 
be  at  least  two  persons  per  vehicle. 

o  The  MPWMD  would  coordinate  wuh  Monterey  County  to  establish 
a  staging  locatum  from  which  workers  would  be  transported  by  bus 
Potential  locations  would  be  Carmel  Valley  Road  at  Los  Laureles 
Road,  and  Highway  68  at  Los  Laureles  Road.  After  the 
completion  of  construction,  the  parking  site  could  become  a  park 
and  ride  facdity.  Alternatively,  the  contractor  could  lease  existing 
unused  parking  space  from  private  individuals,  such  as  in  Carmel 
Rancho  Shopping  Center  or  Del  Monte  Center.  Either  of  these 
methods  would  ggeatly  reduce  the  traffic  and  emissions  impacts. 
It  IS  estimated  that  transporting  the  workers  by  bus  from  a  central 
staging  area  could  reduce  off-site  vehicle  exhaust  emissions  by  at 
least  SO  percent 
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Implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  lessen  the  air  quality  impacts  of  project 
construction,  hut  the  impact  would  remain  significant  and  unacoidable. 

Impact 

11.3.1-2  CoastructiOB  or  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  project  would  result  in 
signiflcant  air  poUutuat  emlsstoas  jeserated  by  smoke  from  bunting  during 
reservoir  clearing  and  grubbing. 

Construction  of  a  dam  necessitates  the  clearing  of  substantial  amounts  of  vegetation.  This  is 
necessary  for  road  construction,  cleanng  of  the  foundation  and  quarry  areas,  siting  of  the  aggregate 
crushing  plant  and  concrete  batch  plant,  equipment  storage  and  warehousing.  In  addition,  the 
reservoir  inundation  area  would  be  cleared  to  reduce  the  formation  potential  of  tnhalomethanes 
(THMs).  THMs  are  organic  chemicals  formed  when  water  containing  organic  matter  is  chlonnated, 
these  chlorinated  organic  chemicals  arc  thought  to  be  carcinogenic.  As  a  result,  the  acreages 
shown  in  Appendix  11-D  for  each  alternative  would  need  to  be  cleared.  While  each  dam  md 
reservoir  location  ls  different  to  some  degree  in  the  type  and  amount  of  vegetation  to  be  cleared, 
in  general  there  are  small  areas  of  riparian  trees  and  shrubs  and  larger  areas  of  oak  tree  and 
chaparral  communities.  Burning  of  vegetation  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
necessary,  as  compared  with  other  techniques  of  vegetation  removal.  However,  as  discussed  below, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors  that  must  be  considered  such  as  the  effect  of  burning  on  air 
quality. 

If  burning  was  selected  as  the  method  of  vegetation  removal,  permits  for  this  acuon  would  be 
required  from  the  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  the  MBUAPCD.  The  would  require  the 
submittal  of  a  detailed  plan  that  must  address  site  preparation,  weather  conditions,  fuel  moisture, 
smoke  management,  and  other  factors.  Each  of  the  alternative  dam  sites  arc  located  m  "extreme" 
fire  haaard  aieas  due  to  a  combination  of  average  daily  temperatures,  humidity,  terrain,  and  fuels.* 

MBUAPCD  Rule  422  requires  a  minimum  oO  day  drying  time  for  wood  wastes  poor  to  burning, 
and  prohibits  burning  from  Apnl  through  December.  Dam  site  and  reservoir  areas  would  be 
cleared  and  the  spoils  placed  in  large  piles  sunounded  by  adequate  firebreaks.  Materials  would 
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be  aHyaed  to  dij  to  create  eftidmi  axiiicthnti  Aiba  zad  Doo-cxxsbcstibls  soc^ 

be  bcried  berarath  E!1  in  tbs  Toavca  zm. 

Areviea  of  the  Eterzlgrer^zn&igsaobegcafTztfa  from  nood  wzite.  boxan^  indxztct  z  mcabei 
of  poienlpth-  s^aiScaat  impagtr.  Hnt,  poboa  ozb  is  zn  ejlmnd>  coauaoa  coapouesl  ct  oik. 
woodlzndandeistosy.zodnbeabiiioeditkDossiaiopcDdncetaiicimobe.  Secood,  (be  ccxsbistirai 
products  ^  wood  waste  incftide  eziboa  rrxmoride  (CO),  midznts  such  zs  ozooc,  z  diveac  iznge 
of  hydroczrfa(»is  (HC),  zad  pztlicuhtCT.^  EmissioBS  zad  coiabcslkm  products  vzq  aide^  depeodii^ 
uptn  fire  bdizvior  zad  fud  conditkms.  Each  the  mqor  axabustioo  products  is  discassed  in 
more  detail  below. 

Cziboa  moocodde  is  the  most  zbuodznt  zir  polhitznt  from  forest  Gre  or  wood  waste  burning.  It 
mz>  be  z  direct  bzzzrd  to  human  health  depending  on  duration,  concentration,  and  the  level  of 
phjsical  activity  during  cqxsure.  Concenuauons  as  high  zs  200  ppm  base  been  measured  close 
to  Oames,  but  these  levels  were  reduced  to  less  than  10  ppm  within  100  feet  of  the  Gre.^  CO 
yields  have  been  reported  in  the  range  of  35  to  195  pounds  per  ton  of  fuel  burned,  with  rates  as 
much  as  500  pounds  per  ton  from  smoldering  damp  fuds.^ 

Smoke  produced  by  burning  agricultural  wastes  contains  minor  amounis  of  constituents  that  react 
lO  sunlight  to  form  photochemical  smog.  typiGed  1^  ozone  concentrations  several  times  bigber  than 
the  ambient  background  level  of  0.03  ppm.®  Radkc  et  al  (1978)  measured  ozone  concentrations 
of  up  to  0.9  ppm  in  plumes  ,m  broadcast  slash  burning.® 

Hydrocarbons  are  an  extremely  diverse  class  of  compounds  containing  hydrogen,  carbon,  anti 
sometimes  oxygen.  Air  quality  standards  and  emissions  invcnioncs  usually  lump  all  gaseous  HC's 
together,  although  the  majority  of  HC  pollutants  may  have  no  harmful  effect On  the  other 
hand,  trace  consiiiuenls  may  be  the  most  important  constituents  to  photochemical  smog  production 
and  aGccling  human  health.  There  arc  literally  hundreds  of  diGcrcnt  organic  gases  and  vapors 
from  Gres  and  this  area  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  examined.  The  presence  of  polynuclear 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  (PAH)  m  the  combustion  products  is  well  known,  however,  and  one  of 
these,  Benzo  (a)  pyrene  (BaP)  is  a  known  carcinogen.  Total  HC's  measured  range  from  10  to  40 
pounds  per  ton  of  fuel  burned." 
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PartimbTcs  zre  pn£)2b^  Uk  tacst  iapomst  roobcsdoo  prodwt  of  Eircs  fom  an  amaoesi 
paspee&fc.  Tbcj  arc  tbe  ogor  carse  of  reduced  \TsSx5tj  and  aggravate  lespiraloi; 
ccocEliocs  in  sscqXiUe  indhidnah  Ait  poQnlioa  cffectt  &om  pwiinibii-t  depends  primarily  on 
tbe  Rzes  of  the  partides  present.  Hoe  panicles  (less  than  3  mScnns)  base  a  mudi  greater  impaa 
on  fauman  health  then  larger  ones,  and  BaP  tazy  be  associated  nith  the  smaOest  panides  £rom 
combcsticm  soiuces.*^  Frrnssioa  rates  of  particulates  tlepeads  heavSy  on  fite  tvpe,  intensity  and 
phase.  Fmissicms  per  ton  fud  boroed  are  in  a{q>rozimale^'  inverse  ptc^iortica  to  fire  mteo»t).'' 
For  a  ^en  Ere.  emissioa  rates  during  the  smoldering  phase  can  be  up  to  eight  times  faighn  than 
in  tbe  flaming  phase.  Pubhsbed  emission  rates  range  Etan  4  to  ISO  pounds  per  ton  of  fuel  burned 
(Appendix  11-E). 

j^tpendix  11 -F  presents  a  summai>  of  average  emission  factors  suggested  for  use  in  emissioo 
inventories.  Using  tbe  factors  shown  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  tabic,  the  amount  of  emissions  in  each 
categpt>  for  each  alternative  were  calculated.  These  are  shown  in  Table  IM.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  estimates  are  merst  likely  a  worst  case,  because  roost  of  the  research  done  in  this  field 
has  been  on  forest  fuels,  while  the  fuck  invoked  in  reservoir  clearing  operations  would  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  piled  ep  to  improve  combustion  eflicienvy.  The  proposed  reservoir  sites  arc 
generally  in  remote  areas  which  have  few  residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

pollutant  emissions  generated  by  .smoke  fium  burning  during  rcservoii  cicanng  and  grubbing 
would  result  in  a  short  term  significant  adverse  air  quality  impact  The  following  mitigation 
measures  are  recommended  lo  lessen  the  air  quality  impacts  from  this  sourw;  of  air  pollution. 

Mitigation  Measures 

113.1-2  The  potential  air  quality  impacts  from  smoke  gfnerated  by  burrmg  during  reservoir 
clearing  and  grubbing  would  be  reduced  by  the  implementation  of  the  mitigation 
measures  detailed  below: 

a. )  Clear  poison  oak  and  under  story  with  goats.  Poison  oak  in  the  riparian 

zone  and  in  locations  inaccessible  lo  goats  or  which  could  not  be  fenced 
would  be  removed  by  equipment  and  buried. 

b. )  All  merchantable  wood  would  be  harvested  and  hauled  off  site  for  sale. 
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TABLE  11-4 

POTE?niAL  EMISSIONS  FROM  THE  BURNING  OF  VEGETATION 
CLEARED  FROM  RESERVOIR  AND  QUARRY  AREA  BY  ALTERNATIVE 


Alternative 

Location 

Inundation 

Area 

(Acres') 

TSP 

CO 

(Tons) 

HC 

NO, 

24  NLP 

260 

75.6 

302 

56.7 

7.6 

16  NLP/D 

225 

543 

217 

403 

53 

9N'LP/D 

140 

333 

135 

25.4 

3.4 

23  NSC 

420 

97.9 

392 

73.4 

93 

6CAC/D 

116 

41.4 

166 

31.1 

4.1 

11  see 

340 

47.9 

192 

35.9 

43 

10  CHU 

200 

27.1 

108 

203 

n 

25  CAN 

275 

80.0 

319 

60.0 

8.0 

Notes: 

The  following  emission  factors  were  used: 

TSP:  20  Ibs/tons  burned 

KC;  IS  Ibs/tons  burned 

CC:  80  IbsAons  burned 

NOX:  2  Ibs/tons  burned 

The  amount  of  tons  of  fuel  for  each  citcmativc  was  calculated  using  the  following  fuel  loading 
values  for  each  type  of  vegetation  cover  within  the  area  to  be  cleared.  Acreage  of  the  various 
cover  types  was  determined  by  EIP  Associates. 


Grassland 

1 

X 

tons/acrc 

Coastal  Sage  Scrub 

6 

tons/acrc 

Oak  Wcxxlland 

50 

tons/acrc 

Riparian  Wcxxlland 

30 

tons/acrc 

Chamisc  Chaparral 

25 

tons/acrc 

Mixed  Evergreen  Forest 

40 

tons/acrc 

Average  values  from  Green  (1981). 
Source:  MPWMD 
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c. )  AH  slad:,  STuin  ambs  atid  haves  vouJd  be  chopped  and  used  as  iKuIch  on 

esposed  slopes  to  promote  rev^etanon  and  reduce  soil  erosion  and 
downstream  sedanentadon  impacts. 

d. )  Stumps  would  be  buried  in  reservoir  area  beneath  at  least  10  feet  of  sdL 


Implementatioa  of  these  mitigalion  measures  nould  lessen  the  effects  of  bunung  on  air  quali^,  but 
this  impact  svould  remain  significant  and  unavoidable. 


113.1-3  Coastractioa  or  the  24,000  AF  Neir  Los  Fadres  project  would  result  in 
slgnilicant  air  pollutant  emissions  from  fugitive  dust  generated  by  various 
construction  activities. 

Atmospheric  dust  would  be  generated  by  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the  land  surface  in  the 
project  area  as  a  result  of  vegetation  clearing,  road  construction,  foundation  excavation,  and 
excavation  at  the  quarry  sites.  In  addition,  vehicle  travel  over  paved  and  unpaved  roads,  hauling 
from  the  quarry  sites  to  stockpile  locations,  movement  of  material  and  vehicles  at  the  stockpile 
sites,  processing  of  aggregate  material  (sorting,  crushing,  and  screening)  and  the  operation  of  the 
concrete  batch  plant  would  contribute  to  dust  generation.  A  portion  of  the  fugitive  dust  would  be 
entrained  m  the  atmospliere  and  contribute  to  increased  levels  of  PM,q.  Table  11-5  presents  the 
fugitive  dust  emissions  projected  for  each  of  the  alternatives. 

For  the  sources  listed  above,  dust  generation  is  caused  by  either  the  pulverization  and  abrasion  of 
surface  matenak  by  mechanical  force  such  as  wheck  or  blades,  or  by  entrainment  of  dust  particles 
through  turbulent  air  currents  ai  a  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour  or  greater.  The  impact  of  fugitive 
dust  on  ambient  air  quality  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  dust  particles  and  their  drift  potential, 
which  IS  related  to  particle  size.  For  example,  large  dust  particles  generally  settle  out  close  to  their 
source  while  finer  particles  can  be  dkpersed  over  much  greater  distances. 

The  potential  dnft  distance  of  c  dust  particle  depends  on  the  initial  injection  height  of  the  parti.  I>., 
Its  settling  velocity,  and  the  degree  of  atmosphcnc  tuibuicnce.  Emission  factors  for  fugitive  du.t 
include  only  those  particles  smaller  than  30  microns.  Particles  larger  than  30  microns  settle  out 
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within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  so<nce  and,  as  such,  create  more  of  a  local  nuisance  problem 
than  an  impact  on  ambient  air  quah'ty.  Emission  factors  are  presented  for  both  TSP  and  PM,o. 
The  quanti^  of  dust  emissions  primarily  depends  on  the  particle  size,  moisture  content  of  the 
material,  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Each  major  potential  source  of  fugitive  dust  is  discussed 
below. 

Paved  Roads.  Dust  emissions  from  paved  roads  are  a  major  source  of  particulate  matter,  primarily 
due  to  the  large  number  of  vehicles  travelling  over  them.  The  emission  factors  are  small  (pounds 
per  sehicle  mile  travelled,  VhfT)  but  the  sheer  number  of  vehicles  makes  this  by  far  the  largest 
source  for  TSP  and  PM,o.  In  the  1987  emissions  inventory  for  the  NCCAB  prepared  by  the 
MBUAPCD,  entrained  paved  road  dust  was  estimated  to  comprise  57  percent  of  the  total  TSP 
emissions,  and  45  percent  of  the  PM,o  emissions. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  paved  roads  travelled  to  the  project  sites,  and  those  paved 
roads  within  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  construction  areas.  Dust  emissions  from  industrial 
paved  roads  have  been  found  to  be  a  major  component  of  atmospheric  particulates  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  operations.  This  is  due  to  vehicles  entering  from  unpaved  roads  tracking  or  depositing 
dust  on  the  roadway,  vehicle  travel  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  for  passing,  and  spilled  matcnal. 
Dust  emissions  from  paved  roads  near  construction  sites  depends  upon  the  fraction  of  silt  in  the 
surface  material,  the  amount  of  surface  dust  loading,  the  number  of  traffic  lanes,  and  the  weight 
of  the  vehicles  For  light  duty  trucks,  for  example,  TSP  emissions  were  about  10  times  higher  on 
paved  roads  near  the  construction  site  as  compared  to  normal  road  travel.  Appendix  11-G  presents 
paved  road  emission  factor  for  PM,o  for  normal  roads  away  from  the  construction  site,  roads. 
Appendix  11-H  shows  calculations  of  dust  emissions  for  on-sitc  paved  roads  for  all  project 
alternatives  based  upon  estimates  of  the  miles  of  paved  roadway  in  or  adjacent  to  the  project  site 
and  the  VMT. 

Unpaved  Roads.  The  amount  of  dust  emissions  from  unpaved  temporary  construction  roads  is 
much  higher  per  VMT  than  from  paved  roads.  Unpaved  roads  during  dam  construction  would 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quarries,  along  the  haul  route  to  the  aggregate  processing  site  and  waste 
material  deposition,  and  during  the  reservoir  cleanng  and  foundation  excavation  phases.  The 
emission  factors  and  calculations  of  the  fugitive  dust  for  each  alternative  are  shown  in  Appendix 
11-H  and  Appendix  ll-I. 
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Aggregate  ProcessicR.  A  large  volume  of  ag^egate  is  oecessaiy  for  the  conttnKtion  of  a  RCC 
dam.  Aggregate  processing  involves  the  following  opeiaticms:  quarrying  or  excavation,  loading, 
unloading,  screening,  crushing,  and  load  out  to  either  a  stockpile  or  the  next  phase  of  the 
construction  operation  such  as  a  concrete  batch  plant  UiKontroUed  construction  aggregate 
processing  can  result  in  significant  levels  of  particulate  emissions.  If  the  materials  are  wet  or  moist, 
process  emissions  are  often  negligible.  When  dry  materials  are  involved  emissions  are  generally  at 
least  10  times  greater.  Rock  crushing  also  tends  to  prt)duce  more  dust  as  compared  to  screening 
and  sorting.  Aggregate  storage  piles  may  also  contribute  dust  emissions  as  a  result  of  loading  and 
unloading  and  disturbance  by  strong  wind  currents.  The  ma'cment  of  vehicles  in  the  stoclqiile  area 
may  also  contribute  substantial  amounts  of  dust  Emission  factors  are  shown  in  Appendix  11-J 
for  the  various  components  of  aggregate  processing,  while  the  estimates  of  emissions  are  presented 
in  Appendix  11-K  for  the  various  project  alternatives.  Major  differences  exist  between  projects  due 
to  the  large  variation  in  the  amount  of  aggregate  needed  for  each. 

Concrete  Batch  Plants.  Construction  of  the  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  necessitate  the 
construction  of  a  large  concrete  batch  plant  capable  of  produemg  100  cubic  yards  of  RCC  per  hour. 
During  the  actual  construction  of  the  dam,  RCC  production  would  occur  continuously.  Emissions 
during  the  preparation  of  the  RCC  would  consist  primarily  of  cement  dust,  although  loading  of 
sand  and  aggregate,  vehicle  traffic,  and  wind  erosion  from  stockpiles  would  contribute  some  dust. 
Uncontrolled  particulate  emissions  from  the  entire  process  has  been  estimated  at  0  20  pounds  per 
cubic  yard  of  concrete.  Appendix  11-K  presents  the  amount  of  fugitive  dust  from  this  phase  of 
the  construction  for  each  alternative. 

Air  pollutant  emissions  from  fugitive  dust  generated  by  various  construction  activities  would  result 
in  a  short-term  significant  adverse  air  quality  impact.  The  following  mitigation  measures  are 
recommended  to  lessen  the  air  quality  impacts  from  this  source  of  air  pollution.  Appendix  U-L 
presents  estimates  on  emission  reduction  based  upon  Mitigation  Measures  11.3.1-3. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.1-3  A  carefully  coordinated  proffvm  of  dust  abatement  would  reduce  potential 
irtpacts  to  a  level  of  insignificance.  Appendix  Il-L  presents  estimates  on 
emission  reduction  based  upon  the  following  mitigations. 
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a)  A  dust  abatement  officer  r/ould  be  on-site  during  all  constiucrion 
phases.  The  officer  would  be  responsible  for  inspecting  sources  of 
fitfftive  dust  and  coordinaring  control  measures.  Two  water  trucks  arid 
a  vacuum  road  sweeper  would  be  available  at  the  rite. 

b)  Little  can  be  done  about  fugitive  dust  generated  off-site  by  travel  over 
paved  surfaces.  However,  for  those  paved  roads  on-site,  there  would 
be  a  periodic  washing  artd  sweqrirtg  of  the  roadways,  and  all  trucks 
hauling  soil  would  be  covered  with  tarps  prior  to  learing  the  project  site. 
Truck  beds  would  be  hosed  dcrwn  to  reduce  soil  spillage  on  paved  toads. 

c)  Temporary'  construtrion  roads  would  be  re-wetted  frequently  with  water 
to  maintain  the  dust  control  effiaency.  Chemical  stabUizers  would  not 
be  used  due  to  potential  cff-site  impacts  on  water  quality  arul  plant  and 
animal  life. 

d)  For  aggregate  processing  wet  suppression  techniques  involving  spray 
sysums  at  conveyor  feed  and  ^charge  points,  transfer  points,  and 
around  storage  piles  would  be  used  to  reduce  emissions  from  70  to  90 
perceru  (Juae  and  Axetell  1974).  For  long.tenn  aggregate  storage,  the 
application  of  chemical  wetting  agents  would  be  used  to  reduce 
particulate  emissions  up  to  90  percent. 

e)  Controls  to  be  used  during  operation  of  the  concrete  batch  plant  include 
water  sprays,  enclosures,  hoods,  and  movable  and  telescoping  chutes. 
Dust  generated  by  vehicle  movement  around  the  aggregate  and  concrete 
batch  plant  areas  would  be  reduced  by  watering  all  surfaces  a  minimum 
of  several  times  per  day,  depending  on  how  quickly  the  surface  dries 
which  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  daily  temperatures. 


Implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  lessen  the  air  quality  impacts  of  project 
construction,  but  the  impact  would  remain  significant  and  unavoidable. 


Impact 


11.3.1-4  Secondary  impacts  would  result  from  the  formation  of  ozone  by  ozone 
precursors  emitted  at  the  construction  site  in  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
related  to  transportation,  operation  of  equipment  and  clearing  of  vegetation. 


Secondary  impacts  would  include  the  fonnation  of  ozone  (O3)  which  occurs  through  a  complex 
reaction  of  vanous  precursors  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  Nitrogen  oxides  (NOJ  and  reactive 
organic  compounds  (ROG)  are  considered  to  be  the  primary  pollutants  contributing  to  the 
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formation  of  ozone.’*  There  is  no  methodology  currently  available  to  predict  the  amount  of  ozone 
that  would  be  formed  fiom  ^ven  levek  of  precursor  pollutants.  The  NCCAB  is  estimated  to 
produce  98il  tons  of  ROG  on  an  average  summer  weekday.  Ozone  levels  as  high  as  0.11  ppm 
have  been  recorded  concurrently  with  ROG  estimates.  Short-term  and  long-term  emissions  of 
ROG  would  translate  to  0.01  percent  of  the  19S7  inventory  estimate.  Assuming  a  direct  correlation 
of  ROG  to  ozone,  the  emissions  from  the  proposed  project  would  represent  a  0.01  percent  increase 
in  the  ozone  levels  of  the  NCXIAB.  This  is  considered  an  insignificant  increase. 

Mitigation  Measures 
113.1-4  None  necessary. 

113.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES/DESALINATION  (16  NLP/D) 

Impacts 

11.3.2-1  Construction  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emission 
of  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  discussed  m  Section  11.3.1,  for  the  24  NLP  alternative,  would  also  be 
applicable  for  the  construction  of  the  16  NLP/D  altcniativc,  although  the  air  quality  impacts  of  the 
16  NLP/D  alternative  would  be  of  a  slightly  shorter  duration  due  to  the  smaller  dam  size. 
Construction  of  the  3  MGD  desalination  plant  would  result  in  additional  air  quality  impacts  which 
will  be  assessed  in  a  separate  environmental  document. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.2- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-3. 

11.3.3  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES/DESALINATION  (9  NLP/D} 

Impacts 

11.3.3- 1  Construction  of  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emission 

of  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  discussed  in  Section  11.3.1,  lor  the  24  NLP  alternative,  would  also  be 
applicable  for  the  construction  of  the  9  NLP/D  alternative,  although  the  air  quality  impacts  of  the 
9  NLP/D  alternative  would  be  of  a  shorter  duration  Construction  of  the  3  MGD  desalination 
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plant  would  result  in  additional  air  quality  impacts  which  will  be  assessed  in  a  separate 
environmental  document. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.3- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-3. 

11.3.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impacts 

11.3.4- 1  Construction  of  the  23  NSC  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emissions 

of  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  23  NSC  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  24 
NLP  alternative  (Sec  Impacts  11  3.1-1  through  11.3  1-4).  The  Sleepy  Hollow  residential  subdivision, 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  construction  site,  would  be  affected  by  the  emission  of  primary 
air  pollutants.  The  nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence 
approximately  2,250  feet  to  the  north  of  the  construction  site. 

Mitigation  Measures 

123.4- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  1131-1  through  11.3.1-3. 

11.3.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (6  CAC/D) 

Impacts 

11  3.5-1  Construction  of  the  6  CAC/D  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emissions 
or  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  6  CAC/D  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative,  although  of  shorter  duration.  (Sec  Impacts  11  3  1-1  and  11.3.1-4).  The  nearest 
sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  1,250  feet  to 
the  west  of  the  site.  In  Cachagua  Valley  several  hundred  people  live  upwind  of  the  construction 
site.  Given  the  terrain  and  dominant  wind  direction,  it  is  likely  that  air  pollutants  emitted  at  the 
construction  site  would  be  funnclcd  into  that  area. 
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Mitigation  Measures 

113.5- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  113.1-1  througft  113.1-3. 

113.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

Impacts 

113.6- 1  CoastrnctlOB  of  tlK  11  SCC  altenutive  would  result  iu  increased  cmissioas 

of  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  11  SCC  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative,  although  of  shorter  duration.  (See  Impacts  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-4).  The 
nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  4,500 
feet  to  the  north-east  of  the  site. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.6- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-3. 

11.3.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Impacts 

11.3.7- 1  Construction  of  the  10  CIIU  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emissions 

of  air  poliutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  10  CHU  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the 
24  NLP  Alternative,  although  of  shorter  duration.  (See  Impacts  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-4).  The 
nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  1,750 
feet  to  the  north-east  of  the  site. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.7-1  See  Mitigation  Measures  II.3.I-1  through  11.3.1-3 
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11.3.8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

Impacts 

11.3.8-1  Construction  of  the  25  CAN  alternative  would  result  in  increased  emissions 
of  air  pollutants. 

The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  25  CAN  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the 
24  NLP  Alternative.  (See  Impacts  11.3.1-1  through  113.1 4).  The  nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the 
construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  2,500  feet  from  the  site. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.8- 1  See  Maigption  Measures  11.3.1-1  through  11.3.1-3. 

11.3.9  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

Impacts 

11.3.9- 1  Construction  of  the  7  MGD  desalination  plant  would  result  in  increased 

emissions  of  air  pollutants. 

Construction  of  the  7  MGD  dcsalmation  plant  alternative  would  result  in  emission  of  air  pollutants 
during  the  construction  phase  at  one  of  the  two  sites  selected  for  further  review.  This  alternative 
may  or  may  not  result  in  a  significant  air  quality  impact  based  on  the  nature  of  the  construction 
activity  and  its  proximity  to  sensitive  receptors.  The  significance  of  this  impact  will  be  determined 
by  subsequent  environmental  review. 

Mitigation  Measures 

11.3.9-1  None  necessary  at  this  level  of  analysis. 

11.3.10  NO  PROJECT  (NO  PRJ) 

There  would  be  no  construction-related  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  the  No  Project 
alternative. 
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Ilv4  SUMMARY 

Tabic  11-3  through  11-5.  and  suRXjrting  uppmSm,  iatficatc  the  a=»ont  of  air  poGutaal  csaasaoei 
during  the  construction  phases  for  the  variota  altemaihes  in  a  water  supp^-  pK?ect. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  estimates  arc  for  raxontroOed  operations;  the  mi%atioa 
measures  for  these  potential  air  quahtj-  impaett  arc  described  abosc.  Table  11-6  summarizes  the 
potential  air  quality  impacts  of  each  altcmathe  by  pollutant  during  the  short-term  Jr  constructicsi 
period. 
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TABLE  11-6 

SUMMARY  OF  POTENTIAL  SHORT-TERM  PRIMARY  IMPACTS* 


Alternative 

ROG 

HC 

(Toos/Day) 

NOi 

SOi 

TSP 

PM,d 

24  NLP 

00099 

134 

0429 

0354 

0029 

5005 

1015 

16NLP/D 

00099 

135 

0243 

0280 

0022 

ssm 

1367 

9  NLP/D 

00099 

088 

0155 

0234 

0018 

5.151 

1320 

23  NSC 

00075 

230 

0.424 

0293 

0.022 

3.787 

1354 

6  CAC/D 

0.0017 

107 

0194 

0304 

0029 

3.181 

1321 

11  sec 

00078 

130 

0219 

0281 

0.026 

3367 

1253 

10  CHU 

0.0042 

0.78 

0146 

0.462 

0.046 

8.060 

3.077 

25  CAN 

0.0017 

3.41 

0346 

0.773 

0022 

2496 

0399 

*  Desalination  ts  not  suCBcientiy  dclincd  to  allow  the  calculation  of  construction-related  air  quality 
impacts. 

Notes: 

Potential  emissions  from  the  burning  of  vegetation  during  clearing  operation  shown  in  Table  11-4 
were  divided  b)'  180  days  to  obtain  a  tons/day  value  for  the  period  of  time  in  which  burning  would 
occur. 

Heavy  equipment  emissions  derived  in  Table  11-3  wore  adjusted  by  a  factor  that  was  calculated 
from  the  relative  volumes  of  material  hauled  for  a  given  project  compared  to  the  New  San 
Qcmente  alternative  for  which  the  original  equipment  estimates  were  made.  Volume  estimates  are 
shown  in  Appendix  11-C 


AltematKe  Factor 


24  NLP  13 

16  NLP/D  1.1 

9  NLP/D  03 

23  NSC  1.0 

6  CAC/D  13 

11  see  1.2 

10  CHU  2.1 

25  CAN  11.4 


Source:  MPWMD 
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12.  NOISE 


12.1  SETTING 

111.1  INTRODUCTION 

Environmental  noise  is  measured  in  decibels  (dB).  The  A-weighlcd  decibel  (dBA),  refers  to  a  scale 
of  noise  measurement  which  approximates  the  range  of  sensitivit)-  of  the  human  car  to  sounds  of 
different  frequenaes.  On  this  scale,  the  normal  range  of  human  heating  extends  from  about  3  dBA 
to  about  140  dBA.  A  10  dBA  increase  in  the  level  of  a  continuous  noise  represents  a  perceived 
doubling  of  loudness;  a  3  dBA  increase  is  just  noticeable  to  most  people. 

Human  response  to  noise  is  subjective,  and  varies  considcrabl)  from  individual  to  individual.  The 
effects  of  noise  can  range  from  interference  with  sleep,  concentration,  and  communication,  to 
physiological  and  psychological  stress,  and.  at  the  highest  levels,  to  hearing  loss.  The  sound  level 
of  speech  IS  typically  about  60  to  65  dBA.  Sleep  disturbance  occurs  when  interior  noise  levels 
exceed  40  to  50  dBA. 


Environmental  noise  flucluate,  in  intensity  over  time  and  several  descriptors  of  time-averaged  noise 
levels  are  in  use.  The  three  most  commonly  used  arc  L^,,,  Lj„,  and  CNEL.  the  energy 
equivalent  noise  level,  is  a  measure  of  the  average  energy  content  (intensity)  of  noise  over  any 
given  penod  of  time.  L^„,  the  day-night  average  noise  level,  is  the  24-hour  average  of  the  noise 
intensity,  with  a  10  dBA  "penalty"  added  for  nighttime  noise  (10.00  pm  to  7.00  am)  to  account 
for  the  greater  sensitivity  to  noise  during  this  period.  CNEL,  the  community  equivalent  noise  level, 
IS  similar  to  La„.  but  adds  an  additional  5  dBA  penalty  to  evening  noise  (7;00  pm  to  10.00  pm). 
In  situations  where  vehicles  arc  the  dominant  source  of  noise,  Lj,j  for  the  peak  commute  hour, 
Lan  and  CNEL  of  the  same  noise  source  usually  differ  by  less  than  2  dBA. 
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1Z1.2  REGULATORY  BACKGROUND 
State  of  California 

Tbe  California  Department  of  Health  Services  (DHS)  OfBee  of  Nobe  Control  has  studied  the 
correlation  of  noise  levels  and  their  dbruptne  effects.  As  a  result,  the  DHS  has  established  four 
categories  for  judging  the  severity  of  noise  intrusion  on  specified  land  uses.  Noise  in  the  'normally 
acceptable’  range  places  no  undue  burden  on  affected  receptors  and  would  need  no  mitigation. 
As  noise  levels  rise  into  the  'eonditionally  acecptable'  range,  some  mitigation  of  exposure,  as 
established  by  an  acoustic  study,  would  be  warranted.  At  the  next  level,  noise  intrusion  is  so  severe 
that  it  IS  classified  'normally  unacceptable'  and  would  require  extraordinary  mitigation  measures  to 
avoid  disruption.  Finally,  noise  in  the  'clearly  unacceptable'  range  is  so  severe  that  it  cannot  be 
mitigated.  The  State  uses  or  CNEL  interchangeably  to  measure  noise  exposure. 

Monterey  County 

The  County  of  Monterey  has  adopted  noise  guidelines  as  part  of  the  Noise  Element  of  its  General 
Plan,  presented  in  Table  12-1.  The  Monterey  County  noise  element  identifies  outdoor  noise  levels 
that  arc  appropriate  for  vanous  activities.  For  example,  outdoor  levels  up  to  50  to  55  dBA 
would  be  'normally  acceptable'  for  single  family  low-density  residential  land  uses,  while  levels  of 
I.^„  50  to  70  dBA  would  be  'normally  acceptable'  for  industrial,  manufacturing,  utilities  and 
agriculture. 

12,1.3  NOISE  LEVELS  AT  THE  PROJECT  SITES 

The  proposed  project  alternatives  would  affect  noise  levels  near  the  dam  sites  and  near  roads  that 
would  be  used  by  construction  traffic.  Noise  levels  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Clemente 
Dam,  assumed  to  reflect  the  ambient  noise  levels  at  other  alternative  sites,  indicates  L^'s  ranging 
from  28  to  57  dBA.' 

Existing  noisi  levels  close  to  Carmel  Valley  Road  were  calculated  using  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration's  STAMINA  2.0  Noise  Prediction  Model.  Calculated  noise  levels  are  shown  in 
Table  12-2.  Tliey  arc  based  on  the  average  daily  traffic  volumes  shown  in  Table  10-1.  From  State 
Highway  1  to  Carmel  Valley  Village,  noise  levels  100  feel  from  the  highway  centerline  are 
estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  60  to  70  decibels.  Corresponding  estimated  noise  levek  for  the 
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Table  12-1 


exposure 


land  use  category 


Passively  used  open  spaces 


Auditoriums,  concert  halls,  amphitheaters 


rnobilB  honies 


Residential  -  multi-famity 


Transiem  lodging  -  motels,  hotels 


schools.  Lbraries.  churches,  hospitals 


nursing  homes 


OHice  buildings,  business 
commercial  and  professional 


industrial.  manufectunng,ul.lides.agncul.ure 


i^msSSLl 


consuucSon,  bur  w'li 


Sou'Cd 


12.  Noise 


ligbtly-tiavelled  section  of  Cannel  Vall^  Road  near  the  proposed  project  site  are  in  the  range  of 
50  to  60  decibels. 

12.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 
STANDARDS  OF  SlGNfflCANCE 

CEQA  Guidelines  indicate  that  a  project  Vrould  normally  result  in  a  significant  adverse  impact  if 
it  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  the  ambient  noise  level  in  areas  sensitive  to  noise  adjacent  to 
the  project  site.  The  potential  for  significant  impacts  also  exists  where  land  use  compatibility 
standards  for  community  noise,  as  defined  by  the  State  of  California  and  adopted  by  the  County 
of  Monterey,  are  exceeded. 

12.21  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES 
Impact 

1121-1  Operation  of  each  of  the  proposed  reservoir  alternatives  would  result  in  a 
slight  increase  in  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dum  sites  and  along 
transportation  corridors  accessing  the  sites. 

Noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project  alternatives  would  be  basically  unaffected  by 
the  operation  of  the  new  facilities.  The  facilities  are  remote  from  any  scnsilivc  receptors  and 
little  or  no  noise  would  be  generated  by  reservoir  operation.  Additionally,  increased  traffic 
resulting  from  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  proposed  projects  would  result  in  an  unmeasurable 
increase  in  traffic  noise.  This  impact  would  be  considered  insignificant. 

Mitigation  Measure 
1221-1  None  necessary. 

122.2  DESALINATION  ALTERNATIVES 
Impact 

12.2.2-1  Operation  of  a  desalination  plant  couM  result  in  a  potentially  significant 
increase  in  ambient  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project  site. 
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TABLE  12-2 

PREDICTED  NOISE  LEVELS  ALONG  CARMEL  VALLEY  ROAD 
DURING  PROJECT  ODNSTRUCTION 


Noise  Level  100  Feet  from 
Roadway  Centerline  in  Decibels 


Road  Segment 

Existing 

During 

Construction 

Highway  1 

North  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

76 

76 

South  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

73 

73 

Carmel  Valley  Road 

Highway  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard 

72 

72 

Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  to  Rio  Road 

73 

73 

Rio  Road  to  Rancho  San  Carlos  Road 

71 

72 

Rancho  San  Carlos  Road  to  Schulte  Road 

71 

71 

Schulte  Road  to  Robinson  Canyon  Road 

70 

70 

Robinson  Canyon  Road  to  Laurclcs  Grade 

69 

69 

Laurelcs  Grade  to  Ford  Road 

68 

68 

Ford  Road  to  Esquihnc  Road 

66 

66 

Esquilinc  Road  to  Cachagua  Road 

60 

61 

Cachagua  Road  to  Martin  Road 

56 

58 

Laurclcs  Grade 

North  of  Carmel  Valley  Road 

64 

65 

South  of  Highway  68 

65 

65 

Cachagua  Road 

Tassajara  Road  to  Carmel  Valley  Road 

54 

57 

Noise  volumes  calculated  using  Peak  Hour  Volumes  from  Table  10-1,  assuming  a  fleet 
mix  of  80  percent  cars,  15  percent  medium  weight  trucks  and  5  percent  heavy  weight 
trucks 

EIP  Associates 
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Ambient  noise  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  a  desalination  plant  could  be  increased  during  the  operation 
of  the  new  facilities.  Noise  generated  by  a  desalination  plant  would  likely  consist  of  a  continuous 
mechanical  noise  generated  by  the  operation  of  pumps  and  other  equipment.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  equipment  selected  and  the  project  design,  noise  levels  from  the  operating  plant  would  be 
potentially  significant.  This  potential  impact  at  the  Moss  Landing  and  Marina  sites  will  be 
evaluated  in  a  separate  environmental  document. 

Mitigation  Measure 

1Z2.2-1  The  desalination  plant  shall  be  acoustically  designed  so  that  noise  levels 
generated  by  the  operation  of  the  plant  do  not  exceed  designated  land  use 
compatibility  standards  (identified  in  Table  12-1)  for  land  uses  that  border  the 
site.  This  would  reduce  the  potential  impacts  to  a  less  than  significant  level 

12.2.3  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  not  affect  ambient  noise  levels. 

123  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  CONSTRUCTION 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIHCANCE 

CEQA  Guidelines  indicate  that  a  project  would  normally  result  in  a  significant  adverse  impact  if 
it  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  the  ambient  noise  level  in  sensitive  areas  adjacent  to  the  project 
site  With  regard  to  construction  impacts,  tho.se  increases  in  the  ambient  noise  level  would  be 
short-term  in  nature. 

The  potential  for  significant  impacts  also  exists  where  land  use  compatibility  standards  for 
community  noise,  as  defined  by  the  State  of  California  and  adopted  by  the  County  of  Monterey, 
are  exceeded  Land  use  incompatibilities  which  may  arise  due  to  construction  noise  would  only 
exist  during  the  construction  pha.se 
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123.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 


123.1- 1  During  ci»structk>B,  uolse  levels  uiyacent  to  transportatioB  corridors 

accessing  tke  proposed  sites  would  be  elevated  as  a  result  of  iacreased 
coBstniction  traffic  volumes. 

Off-site  construction  traffic  resulting  Erom  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  not  substantially  increase 
the  ambient  noise  levels  along  transportation  corridors  accessing  the  site.  Table  12-2  shows  the 
estimated  noise  levels  that  would  be  experienced  100  feet  &om  the  centerline  of  Highway  1, 
Carmel  Valley  Road,  Laureles  Grade  and  Cachagua  Road.  The  estimates  were  made  using  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's  STAMINA  ZO  Model  and  are  considered  to  be  conservative  (i.e., 
high)  estimates  of  actual  noise  levels.  Noise  levels  along  access  routes  to  the  proposed  dam  sites 
would  increase  by  3  dBA  or  less.  A  change  in  noise  level  of  3  dBA  or  less  is  defined  as  barely 
noticeable.^ 

There  would  be  one  to  three  shift  changes  each  day  during  construction.  The  volume  of  traffic 
generated  dunng  the  shift  changes  would  contribute  little  to  average  noise  levels;  however, 
individual  noisy  vehicles  could  be  audible  inside  adjacent  residences  and  could  interfere  with  sleep. 

Although  traffic  noise  impacts  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be 
insignificant,  the  following  mitigation  measure  would  further  reduce  the  level  of  the  impact. 

Mitigation  Measure 

12.3.1- 1  Transportation  mitigation  measures  to  reduce  the  volume  of  traffic  and  shift 

the  traffic  to  off-peak  periods  would  reduce  the  noise  impacts  of  this  alternative 
(See  Chapter  10,  Traffic,  Mitigation  Measures  10.3.1-1). 

Impact 

1Z3.1-2  Noise  levels  near  the  proposed  dam  site  would  be  increased  by  construction 
activities. 

There  would  be  three  principal  sources  of  noise  at  the  24  NLP  alternative  construction  site:  mobile 
and  stationary  construction  equipment  and  explosive  blasting.  Table  12  3  shows  the  noise  levels 
that  might  be  expected  50  tcci  fiom  various  types  of  construction  equipment  In  addition  to  the 
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TABLE  12-3 

TYPICAL  CONSTRUCTION  EQUIPMENT  NOISE  (dBA)' 


Norse  Level  at  50  Feet 

Equipment  Type 

Without 

Noise  Control 

With  Feasible 
Noise  Control^ 

Earthmoving; 

Front  Loaders 

79 

75 

Backhoes 

85 

75 

Dozers 

80 

75 

Tractors 

80 

75 

Scrapers 

88 

80 

Graders 

85 

75 

Trucks 

91 

75 

Pavers 

89 

80 

Materials  Handling: 

Concrete  Mixers 

85 

75 

Concrete  Pumps 

82 

75 

Cranes 

83 

75 

Derricks 

88 

75 

Stationary: 

Pumps 

76 

75 

Generators 

78 

75 

Compressors 

81 

75 

Impact: 

Pile  Drivers 

101 

95 

Jack  Hammers 

88 

75 

Rock  Drills 

98 

80 

Pneumatic  Tools 

86 

80 

Other: 

Saws 

78 

75 

Vibrators 

76 

75 

'  Taken  from  Noise  from  Conslruclion  Equipmenl  and  Operations,  Building  Equipment,  and  Home 
Appliances,  prepared  by  Bolt,  Bcranek,  and  Newman  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  December  31,  1971. 

^Estimated  levels  obtainable  by  selecting  quieter  procedures  or  machines  and  implementing  noise 
control  features  requiring  no  major  redesign  or  extreme  cost. 

Source:  EIP  Associates 
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equipment  shown,  a  concrete  batch  plant  and  a  rock  crusher  would  be  installed  at  the  site.  A 
concrete  batch  plant  would  generate  approximately  67  dBA  at  150  feet  and  a  rock  crusher  would 
generate  74  to  84  dBA  at  300  feet  It  is  estimated  that  the  probable  mfac  of  equipment  at  the 
dam  site  would  generate  a  noise  level  of  30  to  60  dBA  at  a  distance  of  4,000  feet,  although  actual 
noise  levels  would  probably  be  lower  as  a  result  of  terrain  shielding.  These  construction  activities 
would  continue  through  the  night  during  the  peak  construction  period. 

Blasting  would  occur  at  the  aggregate  borrow  area  at  a  frequency  of  two  or  three  times  each  week 
dunng  the  construction  phase.  The  type  of  blasting  that  would  occur  would  be  similar  to  that 
performed  at  surface  mines  and  quarries.  It  produces  noise  and  vibration  different  from  traffic  or 
construction  equipment  noise.  Noise  due  to  blasting  is  sudden,  infrequent  and  variable  in  level 
Taking  no  account  of  terrain  shielding,  the  momentary  blast  noise  peak  that  would  be  experienced 
4,000  feet  away  would  be  in  the  range  of  102  to  113  dBA  Terrain  shielding  would  lessen  actual 
peak  noise  by  an  unknown  extent. 

It  has  been  determined  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  the  stiength  of  giound  vibrations 
from  blasting  and  the  level  of  community  annoyance.  Based  on  the  range  of  charge  sizes  likely  to 
be  used,  the  range  of  community  response  to  blasting  was  estimated.®  The  smallest  charges  are 
unlikely  to  annoy  persons  more  than  1,200  feet  from  the  site.  The  largest  charges  would  annoy 
about  20  percent  of  persons  at  a  distance  of  4,000  feet  from  the  site. 

Single-family,  multi-family  and  general  commercial  land  uses  exist  to  the  north  of  the  project  site. 
The  nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately 
1,200  feet  to  the  north  of  the  site.  Assuming  the  rock  crushing  plant  was  located  near  the 
foundation  of  the  dam  and  that  it  operated  continuously,  the  resulting  at  the  closest  sensitive 
receptor  would  be  approximately  78  dBA  .  Limiting  the  hours  of  rock  crushing  to  the  daytime 
would  reduce  the  Lj„  to  70  dBA  (sec  Table  12-4).  While  an  Lj„  of  78  dBA  is  defined  as 
"normally  unacceptable"  for  residential  exienor  noise  in  Monterey  County  (see  Table  12  1),  an  Ld„ 
of  70  dBA  would  be  defined  as  "conditionally  acceptable". 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  noise  sensitive  land  uses  to  the  cunsti  action  areas,  significant  noise  impacts 
would  result  from  noise  generated  by  on-site  construction  activities.  The  following  mitigation 
measures  are  offered  to  reduce  the  extent  of  these  impacts. 


TABLE  12-4 

NOISE  LEVELS  AT  NEAREST  SENSITIVE  RECEPTORS 
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Mitiaation  Measure 

123.1-2  The  foUtmng  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  noise  impacts  during 
construction  from  operation  of  mobile  and  stationary  construction  equipment 
and  from  blasting 


a)  Residents  within  a  one  rttile  radius  of  the  blasting  site  would  be  gven 
advanced  warning  of  blasting  episodes.  Blasting  episodes  could  also 
be  announced  in  the  news  media. 

b)  Blasting  would  be  performed  at  the  end  of  the  day  shift,  and  no  blasting 
would  be  allowed  at  ni^ 

c)  The  borrow  site  and  the  site  of  the  concrete  batching  and  rock  crushing 
plant  would  be  selected  to  minimize  noise  levels  at  the  nearest  sensitive 
receptor.  The  rock  crushing  plant  would  only  be  opemted  during  the 
daylight  hours. 

d)  Construction  specifications  would  include  a  provision  requiring  adequate 
mufflers  on  trucks  and  other  construction  equipment 

Implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  lessen  the  noise  impacts  of  project  construction, 
but  the  impact  would  remain  significant  and  unavoidable. 


12.3.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (16  NLP/D) 


Impacts 

12.3.2-1  Construction  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  increased  noise 
levels  in  the  vicinity  of  project  construction. 

The  noise  impacts  discussed  m  Section  123.1  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  also  be  applicable 
for  the  construction  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative,  although  the  noise  impacts  of  the  16  NLP/D 
alternative  would  be  of  a  shorter  duration.  Construction  of  the  3  MCD  desalination  plant  would 
result  in  additional  construction  noise  generated  at  one  of  the  two  sites  selected  for  further  review. 


Increases  in  off-site  tralTlc-related  construction  noise  levels  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for 
the  24  NLP  alternative.  Construction  crew  sizes  would  likely  be  the  same  as  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  however,  construction  would  be  of  a  shorter  duration.  Proportionately  less  blasting 
would  be  necessary  fur  the  project  foundation  and  quarrying  than  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 
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Mitiigtica  Meaaaes 

123^-1  See  Miigt&in  Ueasures  123.I-I  and  123.1-2. 

1233  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOm/DESAUNATlON  (9  NLP/D) 

Impacts 

1233-1  Coastracdoa  of  tke  9  NLP/D  tHasztin  maid  nsnlt  in  increased  noise 
lerds  in  ridnitj  of  [soject  cxsastraetxa. 

The  noise  impacts  discussed  in  Section  123.1  for  tlie  24  NLP  altetnalhe  «<nild  also  be  a|^>bcat^ 
for  the  construction  of  the  9  NLP/D  alternative,  altbou^  the  noise  impacts  of  the  9  NXPiD 
altematne  would  be  of  a  shorter  duration.  Construction  of  tbe  3  MGD  desalination  plant  would 
result  in  additional  construction  noise  generated  at  one  of  the  two  sites  selected  for  further  review. 

Increases  in  ofT-site  traffic-related  construction  noise  levels  v^iuld  be  similai  to  those  discussed  for 
the  24  NLP  alternative.  Construction  crew  sizes  would  likciy  be  the  same  as  for  the  24  NLP 
altcm<ilive,  however,  construction  would  be  of  a  shorter  duration.  Proportionate]}  less  blasting 
would  be  ncccssai}  for  the  piojeu  foundation  and  quan}ing  than  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measures 

123.3- 1  See  Mitigation  Measures  123. 1 -I  and  123.1-2 

123.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impacts 

123.4- 1  Construction  of  the  23  NSC  allenutive  would  result  in  increased  noise 

levels  In  the  vicinity  of  project  construction. 

The  noise  impacts  for  the  23  NSC  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative  (See  Impacts  123.1-1  and  123.1-2).  The  Sleepy  Hollow  residential  subdivision,  located 
in  close  proximity  to  the  construction  site,  would  be  affected  by  construction  noise.  The  nearest 
sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  2250  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  site.  Limiting  rock  crushing  to  the  daylight  hours  would  reduce  the  L^„  at  the 
nearest  sensitive  receptor  frets  73  to  66  dBA  (see  Table  12-4). 
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Mrtfgaino  Mc?rg;rts 

123.4-1  See  jfiBgzcat  Meeauns  llXt-l  toid  123J-2. 

12SS  6fi00  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOKflJESALINATION  (6  CAQD) 

Impactt 

1233-1  CoxstnK&a  of  the  6  CAQD  tlitraaHn  would  nsnlt  in  increased  Boise 
kids  ia  the  eidaitjr  of  project  cosstrsctioB. 

The  Qc^  impacts  for  the  6  CAQD  Altemathie  would  be  snoilzr  to  those  discjssed  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  although  of  shorter  duratioa.  (See  Impacts  123.1-1  and  123.1-2).  The  Dea.rest 
sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  singk-family  residence  approiiir.ately  1250  feet  to 
the  west  of  the  site.  limiting  rock  crushing  to  the  dayh^t  hours  would  reduce  the  at  the 
nearest  sensitne  rec^tor  from  78  to  70  dBA  (see  Table  12-4).  Construction  of  a  3  MGD 
desalination  plant  would  result  in  additional  noise  generated  at  one  of  the  two  sites  selected  for 
further  review. 

Mitigation  Measures 

1233-1  See  Mitiga&m  Meeaura  IZ3.1-1  and  123.1-2. 

123.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 


123.6-1  Construction  of  the  11  SCC  alternative  would  result  in  increased  noise 
levels  in  the  vidnity  of  project  construction. 

The  noise  impacts  for  the  1 1  SCC  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  although  of  shorter  duration.  (Sec  Impacts  123.1-1  and  123.1-2).  The  nearest  sensitive 
receptor  to  the  renstruction  site  is  a  singlc-fan..!y  residence  approximately  4.500  feet  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  site.  Limiting  rock  crushing  to  the  daylight  hours  would  reduce  the  Lan  at  the  nearest 
sensitive  receptor  from  67  to  63  dBA  (sec  Tabic  12-4). 

Mitigation  Measures 

123.6-1  See  Mitigation  Measures  1231-1  and  12.3.1-2 
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123.7  10500  AF  CHUPINES  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 


Impactt 


CoastracOon  of  tbe  10  CHU  aUoBa&rt  woald  rtsult  In  Increased  noise 
lerds  in  tlte  Tidnit;  of  project  cstnstracOoa. 


Tbc  txiix  impacts  for  the  10  CHU  Altematne  would  be  stmSar  to  those  discussed  fee  the  24 
NLP  Alteniath'e,  although  of  shorter  duration.  (See  Impacts  123.1-1  and  123.1-2).  The  nearest 
sermthe  recqitor  to  the  construction  site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  1,750  feet  to 
the  north-east  of  the  site.  Limiting  rock  citishing  to  the  daylight  hours  would  reduce  the  L^  at 
the  nearest  sensithe  receptor  from  75  to  68  dBA  (see  Table  124). 

Mitigation  Measures 

123.7-1  See  Afiagadon  Measures  123.1-1  and  123.1 -Z 
L.33  25.000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 


1233-1  Construefm  of  the  25  CAN  alternative  would  result  in  increased  noise 
levels  in  the  vicinity  of  project  coostructioD. 

The  noise  impacts  for  the  25  CAN  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  for  the  24  NLP 
Alternative.  (Sec  Impacts  1Z3.1-1  and  123.1-2).  The  nearest  sensitive  receptor  to  the  construction 
site  is  a  single-family  residence  approximately  2300  feet  south  of  the  site.  Limiting  rock  crushing 
to  the  daylight  hours  would  reduce  the  u,  at  the  nearest  sensitive  receptor  from  72  to  66  dBA 
(see  Table  12-4). 


Mitigation  Measures 


123.8-1  See  Mitigation  Measures  123.1-1  and  123.1-2 
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1235  7  MGD  DESAUNATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

123.9-1  Coastnictioa  of  tbe  7  MGD  desalioatkm  plant  would  resolt  in  an  incrtase 
in  ambient  noise  krels  daiicg  constrnction. 

Cosstniction  of  tbe  7  MGD  Desalination  Plant  altetnatn'c  would  result  in  construction  noise 
generated  at  one  of  the  two  sites  selected  for  liutber  review.  This  altcmatne  may  or  may  not 
result  in  a  significant  construction  noise  impact  based  on  the  nature  of  the  construction  activity  and 
its  proximity  to  sensitive  recqitors.  The  signiGcance  of  thL  impact  will  be  detenmned  in  a  separate 
environmental  document 

Mitigation  Measures 

123.9-1  A'one  nuessary  at  this  level  of  analysis. 

123.10  NO  PROJECT  (NO  PRJ) 

There  would  be  no  construction-related  noise  impacts  associated  with  the  No  Project  alternative. 


1.  Westec  Services,  N^'se  Assessment,  San  Qemente  Dam  Enlargement,  January  1984. 

2.  Planning  Analysis  and  Development.  Draft  EIR,  Carmel  Valley  Road  Improvement,  December 
1990. 

3.  Fidell,  Sanford,  ct  al..  Community  Response  to  Blasting,  J.A.S.A.  74(3),  1983. 
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13.  VISUAL  QUALITY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  of  the  EIS/S  evaluates  the  existing  visual  quality  of  the  project  sites  and  environs. 
It  also  analyzes  the  potential  wual  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  project  altemaUves  on 
the  existing  visual  resources  of  the  area  when  viewed  from  public  vantages. 

Few  objective  or  quantitative  standards  exist  for  accurately  determining  the  aesthetic  or  visual 
quality  of  the  environment  because  individuals  respond  differently  to  changes  in  their  surroundings. 
A  view  considered  to  be  unattractive  by  one  person  may  be  pleasing  to  another.  The  evaluation 
of  changes  in  the  visual  environment  differs  to  some  extent  according  to  the  visual  sensibility  of 
the  observer. 

Existing  conditions  ol  the  project  sites  were  documented  during  field  investigations  performed  in 
February,  1991.  Photographs  were  taken  to  record  existing  visual  quality.  Many  of  the  project 
sites  are  remote  from  areas  of  public  view,  and  would  not  be  visually  accessible  for  many  people 
residing  in  or  travelling  through  the  area, 

13.1  SETnNG 

13.1.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

The  Carmel  River  Canyon  is  a  scenic  valley  characterized  by  narrow  rugged  slopes.  Dominant 
visual  features  include  the  river  and  the  steep  canyon  walls.  Riparian  vegetation  is  present  on 
stream  banks,  but  has  decreased  over  time  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley  due  to  groundwater 
drawdown  and  droughts.  Until  March  1991,  the  lower  Carmel  River  had  been  dry  for  the  previous 
four  years.  Figure  13-1  shows  the  existing  character  of  the  upper  Carmel  River  Canyon  as  seen 
from  Cachagua  Road. 
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Visual  character  of  the  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  area  is  determined  by  steeply 
sloping  tugged  terrain  in  this  section  the  Carmel  River  Carbon.  Dense  tree  cover  on  the 
caiqon  slopes  contributes  to  the  visual  character  of  the  cai^n.  The  proposed  dam  would  be 
located  downstream  and  north  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir,  thus  inundating  the 
exbting  facilities. 

The  proposed  dam  site  is  not  readily  visible  to  the  public  due  to  the  tough  terrain  and  difOculty 
in  accessing  the  site.  However,  the  site  is  within  one-half  mile  of  Prince’s  Camp,  approximately 
one-half  mile  to  the  north,  and  possibly  visible  from  limited  vantages  on  Cachagua  Road.  The  site 
is  also  seen  from  the  Carmel  River  Trail  which  sldrts  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  The  Carmel 
River  Canyon  can  be  seen  from  portions  of  the  Ventana  Wilderness  and  Los  Padres  National 
Forest.  Rattlesnake  Trail  in  the  Ventana  Wilderness  leads  from  the  uplands  to  the  canyon  floor. 
As  the  existing  inundation  area  would  be  enlarged  over  the  current  inundation  area  (to  260  acres), 
visual  change  would  be  noticeable  during  construction  and  operation  of  the  24  NLP  alternative. 

13.1.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIRyDESALINATTON  (16  NLP/D) 

The  visual  character  of  the  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  site  is  the  same  as  discussed  in 
Section  13.1.1  for  the  24  NLP  scenario.  The  dam  would  be  constructed  at  the  same  location; 
however,  the  inundation  area  would  cover  approximately  225  acres,  or  about  35  acres  less  than  the 
previously  described  24  NLP  alternative. 

This  option  would  also  include  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  desalination  plant  at  either  the 
MRWPCA  regional  treatment  plant  site  or  at  the  PG&E  Moss  Landing  site.  The  sites  under 
consideration  arc  both  existing  utility  plant  sites,  and  as  such  would  probably  not  be  affected  by 
the  addition  of  desalination  facility  structures.  If  the  MRWPCA  is  selected,  radial  wells  would  be 
dnlled  along  the  Monterey  Bay  coastline,  but  would  be  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  potential  visual 
impacts  are  being  addressed  in  a  separate  Desalination  Project  EIR. 

13.1.3  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESAI.INATION  (9  NLP/D) 

Visual  character  of  the  9,000-AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  site  is  the  same  as  previously  described 
m  Sections  13.1.1  and  13.1.2  for  the  24  NLP  and  16  NLP  alternatives.  The  location  of  the  dam 
would  be  the  same,  although  the  inundation  area  would  cover  approximately  140  acres. 
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The  9  NLPyD  alternative  includes  the  provision  of  a  desalination  plant  as  described  above  for  the 
16  NLP/D  option. 

13.1.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CXEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

The  proposed  dam  site  is  located  in  a  steep^sided  section  of  the  Carmel  River  Canyon.  The  420> 
acre  reservoir  that  the  dam  would  create  would  occupy  the  Carmel  River  Canyon  itself,  and  several 
side  canyons  formed  by  the  tributary  streams.  The  narrow  canyon  bottoms  are  heavily  wooded  with 
sycamores  and  willows.  The  north-facing  canyon  slopes  are  studded  with  oaks  while  the  south¬ 
facing  slopes  arc  coveted  with  chaparral  Presently,  the  most  prominent  visual  feature  is  the 
existing  San  Gcmente  Dam  and  the  reservoir  that  it  forms.  The  existing  concrete  arch  dam  spans 
the  canyon  and  includes  a  steep  fish  ladder  that  curves  and  climbs  up  the  rock  face  of  the  canyon 
wall  to  the  top  of  the  dam. 

Because  the  proposed  dam  site  is  located  on  private  property  in  rugged  terrain,  and  access  to  the 
site  is  controlled,  few  members  of  the  public  ever  see  it.  The  project  site  is  not  visible  from  the 
adjacent  Sleepy  Hollow  residential  subdivision.  At  present,  the  only  views  available  to  the  site  arc 
fro.i.  owners  of  surrounding  land  parcels  and  employees  of  Cal-Am  Water  Company.  Figure  13-2 
illustrates  the  view  of  the  existing  arch  dam  as  seen  from  above  and  downstream  locations. 

13.1.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (6  CAC/D) 

The  Cachagiia  Creek  Reservoir  site  is  located  along  Cachagua  Road  in  a  narrow  valley  spanning 
the  tolling  hills.  Moderate  vegetative  cover  is  present  on  the  steep  hillslopes.  The  vegetation 
types  include  chaparral  and  a  mixture  of  madronc,  oak.  bay,  buckeye  and  maple  trees.  The 
proposed  earth  fill  dam  may  be  visible  from  sections  of  the  relocated  roadway.  Inundation  areas 
would  follow  Cachagua  Creek  and  extend  up  two  tributary  creeks.  The  116-acre  reservoir  would 
be  seen  from  the  northernmost  road  relocation.  Few  residents  live  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
proposed  project,  but  Cachagua  Road  is  well  travelled  and  would  allow  views  to  project  facilities. 
Figure  13-3  illustrates  the  existing  visual  conditions  of  the  dam  site  as  seen  from  Cachagua  Road. 

As  with  the  16  NLP/D  and  9  NLPfD  alternatives,  this  option  would  include  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  3  MGD  desalination  plant  at  one  of  the  two  alternative  sites  described  in  Section 
13.1.2. 
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HGURE 13-3 
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13.1.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

The  proposed  roller-compacted  concrete  dam  would  be  located  on  San  Clemente  Creek  in  a 
narrow  valley  between  steep  slopes.  The  steep  hills  are  covered  with  an  oak  and  redwood  forest, 
while  the  lower  portions,  near  the  creek,  are  dense  zones  of  riparian  vegetation. 

Approximately  340  acres  of  land  would  be  inundated  with  this  alternative.  The  existing  San 
Clemente  Dam  and  Reservoir  are  located  near  the  SCC  site,  and  are  the  most  visually  prominent 
features  in  the  area.  The  project  would  also  include  the  construction  of  a  pumping  plant  and  S4- 
ineb  pipeline  between  the  existing  and  proposed  reservoirs. 

Access  to  the  area  is  limited,  and  direct  visual  access  is  difficult  except  from  hiking  trails  in  the 
area.  The  San  Clemente  Trail  is  within  approximately  1,200  feet  of  the  proposed  inundation  area. 

13.1.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

The  Chupines  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir  site  is  located  near  the  confluence  of  Chupines  Creek 
and  Tularcitos  Creek.  Terrain  is  gently  rolling  as  compared  with  the  other  previously  discussed 
dam  sites.  Grasses  and  chaparral  influence  the  visual  quality  of  the  hills.  Dense  clusters  of  oak 
trees  occur  on  slopes  and  in  drainages,  calling  attention  to  the  rolling  landform. 

The  Chupines  Creek  site  is  privately  owned  and  is  not  accessible  to  the  public.  On-site  roads  are 
unpaved  and  private.  Views  to  the  site  arc  obtained  from  Cachagua  Grade,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  canyon.  However,  Cachagua  Grade  is  not  considered  to  be  a  scenic  route.  Figure  13-4 
illustrates  existing  views  to  Chupines  from  Cachagua  Grade. 

The  proposed  project  would  include  construction  of  the  dam,  resulting  in  inundation  of 
approximately  200  acres  upstream  along  Chupines  Creek  and  three  tributary  streams,  construction 
of  an  access  road,  and  installation  of  a  steel  pipe  between  the  dam  and  the  existing  San  Clemente 
Dam  and  reservoir. 
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13.1.8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

The  Canada  Reservoir  would  be  located  within  Canada  de  la  Segunda  Canyon,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Carmel  Valley.  An  earth-  and  lOck-GII  embankment  dam  would  be  constructed  within  the 
canyon.  The  dam  would  be  located  in  a  steeply  sloping  portion  of  the  hills  that  flank  the  Carmel 
River  and  Carmel  Valley  Road,  resulting  in  the  inundation  of  approximately  275  acres  of  land. 

The  project  site  is  not  visible  from  the  primary  travel  corridor  in  the  area,  Carmel  Valley  Road. 
The  dominant  view  from  this  road  is  toward  the  Carmel  River  that  traverses  the  Carmel  Valley 
floor  (see  Figure  13-5). 

13.1.9  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

This  alternative  would  involve  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  7  MOD  desalination  plant  at 
one  of  two  alternative  sites,  as  described  in  Section  13.1.2  for  the  16  NLP/D.  The  visual  character 
of  the  desalination  plant  sites  would  likely  not  be  affected  by  the  addition  of  facility  siructures. 

13.1.10  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE  (NO  PRJ) 

Under  this  alterative,  the  use  of  existing  facilities  would  continue,  and  current  operations  would 
persist.  Only  minor  modifications  and  additional  construction  of  wells  is  proposed.  All  visual 
conditions  would  be  similar  to  the  present  situation. 

13.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  EIILEIS,  visual  impacts  arc  considered  to  be  significant  if  they  would  have 
a  substantial,  demonstrable  negative  aesthetic  impact.  This  determination  is  based  on  several 
criteria  including,  alteration  to  existing  natural  features  and  visual  ujndiliuns,  impact  on  near  and 
far  views  to  the  project  site,  the  ability  of  the  landscajx:  to  absorb  visual  change,  the  introduction 
of  compatible  or  incompatible  usual  change,  the  location  of  the  observer,  and,  proposed  restoration 
of  disturbed  areas.  In  addition,  the  loss  of  Carmel  River  flow  altogether,  thus  exposing  a  dry 
riverbed,  is  considered  a  significant  visual  impact. 
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J3.  Vosal  C^aSw 


The  WkTamg  factore  vac  taten  iniv  acetwat  in  Jha  isaiy^  dimgc  in  ecaing  vicas  of  ibe 
prciact  area  from  puUic  areas,  exteal  d  terrain  iDO(£{ic>lioD  proposed,  impact  oa  site  s^^etalioa. 
clTca  on  douostream  r  parian  scgeuijoa.  impact  on  fTnt.nxr  of  a  Oonmg  river,  scak  and  mass 
of  proposed  fadliues.  cicanag  impacts,  and  the  visoal  effect  of  a  ’bathtub-ring'  around  Ibe  reservoir 
resulting  from  vvalcr  draw-down. 

Analysis  of  the  rivor  flow  and  nparian  impacts  are  based  on  Figures  7-6  aixt  7  7  ia  Section  7J  of 
Chapter  7,  and  Figure  9-9  in  Chapter  9. 

t3.11  24.000  AF  fJEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NXP) 

The  proposed  24  NLP  alternative  would  establish  a  new  water  impoundment  with  a  maximum 
water  surface  elevation  of  1.120  fecL  The  new  reservoir  would  completely  inundate  the  existing 
Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  extend  about  2.6  miles  up  the  Carmel  River  behind  the  new 
dam.  The  dam  would  be  about  264  feet  high  and  extend  about  1.600  feet  along  its  cresL 

Impact 

13.Z1-1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  the  Carmel  Valley  behind  the  new  dam  would  be 
altered. 


The  natural  terrain,  vegetation  and  visual  character  of  the  existing  landscape  would  be  permanently 
moditicd  due  to  the  project.  Removal  of  vegetation,  alteration  of  the  hillslopcs.  inundation  of  the 
valley,  and  construction  of  the  new  dam  would  result  m  visual  change.  The  loss  of  visual  resources 
would  be  considered  lavignillcant  in  this  area  due  to  current  site  conditions  and  the  proximity  of 
the  site  to  the  existing  dam  and  reservoir.  Recreational  liail  users  would  be  impacted  to  the 
greatest  degree,  especially  those  hikii.g  in  the  Vcniana  Wilderness  and  using  the  Carmel  Valley 
Trail.  The  completed  project  would  also  be  noticeable  when  viewed  from  aircraft  flying  directly 
over  the  project  area 

The  proposed  24  NLP  alternative  would  affect  views  from  pnvate  lands  that  arc  presently 
undeveloped.  Opinions  would  differ  as  to  whether  views  from  these  lands  would  be  impaired  or 
enhanced.  Some  paipic  may  believe  that  the  conversion  of  nver  canyon  to  reservoir  is  undesirable, 
while  others  may  feel  it  is  visually  beneficial  and  adds  interest. 
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'fizia  ieveh  bda«  fall  ijpauty  ci  ibc  uapounttaga  Boald  levezl  bznea  ioS  between  the  watet 
sait&£  znd  v.;get2!jm  of  the  hi^  wsiet  lio.  The  ting  bare  earth  would  tisuaSy  contrast  with 
the  woodland  setting  of  the  saS^  hilkkW  arxi  appear  out  of  character  with  the  setting.  Howeser, 
because  of  hmitatxKa  <xi  pul^  access  and  pubbc  use  of  the  project  area,  objections  to  this  stsual 
coodition  would  be  eapected  to  be  inriCTfiram  beftm  and  after  project  construction. 

Mitigation  Measure 
13il-l  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.2.1-2  Tbe  24  NLP  woald  result  In  benefidal  impacts  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
Carmel  River  and  the  riparian  corridor  downstream  of  tbe  existing  San 
Clemente  Dam,  as  well  as  tbe  Carmel  River  Lagoon. 

The  project  as  proposed  would  result  in  increased  downstream  releases,  which  would  maintain  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  in  the  Carmel  River  throughout  twulve  months  of  the  year  in  all  but  the 
driest  ycais.  Prcscnily.  the  river  dries  up  for  several  miles  even  in  normal  years.  Any  change  to 
ihe  cxisimg  npanan  vegetation  along  the  banks  of  the  Carmel  River  would  affect  the  visual  quality 
of  the  river  conidor  downstream  of  the  proposed  dam.  The  increased  flows  and  high  wnter  tables 
resulting  from  ihe  project  would  preserve  and  enhance  riparian  vegetation.  In  addition,  continuous 
inflow  would  increase  the  area  and  volume  of  the  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  a  popular  area  for  biiding. 
These  would  be  considered  beneficial  impacts 

Mitigation  Measure 
13.Z1-2  None  necessary. 

13.2.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (16  NLP/D) 

The  16,000  AF  Los  Padres  project  would  inundate  about  225  acres  of  land  in  the  area  between 
the  proposed  dam  and  the  existing  facility.  The  mundaiion  area  would  include  the  existing  Los 
Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Height  of  the  Los  Padres  Dam  would  be  about  234  feel  and  would 
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extend  zbout  1,400  feet  betneen  ihe  cznjon  n-aQs,  Tbc  16  NLF/D  altemzthe  would  also 
incotpcrzte  a  3  MGD  desalination  plant  at  one  of  two  utility  sites  described  previous^. 

Impact 

13.22-1  Exlstii  tsaal  cosditioas  of  tbe  CarsKl  Vslk;  behind  the  new  dam  would 
be  alfett. 


Visual  unpacts  previously  described  for  Ihe  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir  would 
apply  to  the  16,000  AF  project  at  the  same  location.  However,  these  impacts  would  occur  to  a 
lesser  degree  due  the  smaller  inundation  area.  Please  refer  to  the  discussion  under  Impact  13.21-1. 
This  impact  would  be  insignificant  both  during  and  following  construction. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13.22- 1  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.22- 2  The  16  NLP  would  result  in  beueficial  impacts  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 

Carmel  River  and  the  riparian  corridor  downstream  of  the  existing  .San 
Clemente  Dam,  as  well  as  the  Carmel  River  Lagoon. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  Carmel  River  would  flow  continuously  for  twelve  months  of  the  year 
dunng  normal  years  for  eight  months  of  the  year  during  dry  years  In  either  case,  this  would 
provide  significantly  more  flow  than  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  would  benefit  riparian  and 
lagoon  habitat.  These  would  be  considered  beneficial  impacts. 

Mi'igation  Measure 
13.2.2-2  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.22- 3  Desalination  facilities  may  result  in  changes  to  existing  visual  conditions. 
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Tbc  two  sites  bemg  coosxiercd  nould  be  located  at  cxistiiig  utility  plants.  At  this  Icvd  of  review, 
the  impact  ts  considered  to  be  less  than  sjgnificanL  The  visual  impacts  of  desalination  will  be 
determined  in  greater  detail  in  a  separate  EIR. 

Mitigation  Measure 

132.2-3  Afone  necasaiy  at  this  level  of  analysis;  projects  would  be  designed  to  mininuze 
visual  effects. 

13.23  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR/DESAUNATION 

The  9,000  AF  Los  Padres  project  would  establish  a  new  water  impoundment  with  a  maximum 
normal  water  surface  elevation  of  1,050  feet.  The  new  reservoir  would  inundate  the  area  between 
the  proposed  dam  and  the  existing  facility.  The  inundation  area  would  also  inundate  the  existing 
Los  Padres  Dam  and  Reservoir,  slightly  increasing  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  water.  Height 
of  the  Los  Padres  Dam  would  be  about  194  feet  and  would  extend  1330  between  the  canyon  walls. 
The  9  NLP/D  alternative  would  also  incorporate  a  3  MOD  desalination  plant  as  described  for  the 
16  NLP)  alternative. 

Impact 

13.2.3-1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  tbc  Carmel  Valley  behind  the  new  dam  would 
be  altered. 

Visual  impacts  previously  described  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  apply  to  the  9,000  AF 
project  at  the  same  location.  However,  these  impacts  would  occur  to  a  lesser  degree  due  the 
smaller  inundation  area.  Please  refer  to  the  discussion  under  Impact  13.2  2-1.  This  impact  would 
be  insignificant  both  during  and  following  construction. 

Mitigation  Measure 


13.2.3-1  None  necessary. 
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Impact 

13.23-2  Tke  Tisoal  qnality  of  tlie  Camel  Rhrer  aad  tbe  riparian  corridor  wonld  be 
advtisefy  ispacied  with  tbe  9  NLP/D  allenative.  Tbe  existing  degradation 
of  tbe  Carzael  River  Lagoon  would  continae. 

Under  this  project  alternative,  continuous  flows  in  the  Carmel  River  would  occur  only  six  out  of 
12  months  during  normal  years,  and  only  three  months  in  dry  years.  Similar  to  the  current 
situation,  riparian  and  lagrxrn  habitat  would  be  degraded.  These  impacts  would  be  considered 
significant,  similar  to  those  documented  in  the  Water  Allocation  Program  Final  EIR. 

Mitigation  Measure 

1323-2  Mitigation  liieasures  described  in  tbe  Water  Allocation  Pro^am  EIR  should  be 
implemented  to  decrease  the  loss  of  riparian  vegetation  and  lagoon  habitat,  and 
preserve  the  present  visual  quality  of  the  area.  (See  Appendix  IB) 

Mitigation  measures  discussed  in  the  Water  Allocation  F.IR  include,  water  conservation  programs, 
identification  of  riparian  areas  to  control  drawdown  and  minimize  the  onset  of  water  stress, 
enhancement  of  existing  npanan  areas,  creation  of  new  riparian  habitat,  purchase  of  conservation 
easements,  revegetation,  and,  removal  of  non-riparian  and  uon-nativc  plant  species  from  the 
npanan  corridors.  Lagoon  mitigation  measures  include,  enhancement  plan  investigations,  long¬ 
term  monitoring  and  methods  to  maintain  adequate  lagoon  volume.  This  impact  would  be 
potentially  significant  and  unavoidable  following  the  implementation  of  mitigatAin  measures,  because 
it  is  unclear  whether  the  river  flow  impacts  could  be  mitigated. 

Impact 

13.2.3  3  Desalination  racilities  may  result  In  changes  to  existing  visual  conditions,  but 
are  expected  to  be  less  than  significant 

As  desenbed  in  Impact  13  2  2-3,  visual  impacts  of  desalination  facilities  could  result  in  minor 
changes  to  views  near  existing  utility  plants.  The  visual  impacts  of  desalination  will  be  studied 
further  in  a  separate  EIR. 
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Mitigation  Measure 

13i3-3  None  needed  at  this  level  of  anafysis;  projects  would  be  dengned  to  tninimize 
visual  effects. 

13.Z4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

The  23  NSC  alternative  project  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  water  impoundment 
area  with  a  maximum  normal  water  surface  elevation  of  643  feeL  The  new  reservoir  would 
inundate  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  extend  about  three  miles  up  the 
Carmel  River  behind  the  new  dam.  Height  of  the  dam  would  be  about  254  feet,  and  it  would 
extend  920  feet  between  the  canyon  walls. 

Impact 

13.2.4-1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  the  Carmel  3'aIIey  behind  the  new  dam  would 
be  altered. 

Given  that  the  public  is  restricted  from  access  to  and  use  of  the  project  canyon  area,  loss  of  the 
visual  resources  noted  above  would  be  considered  insignificant. 

Because  of  its  location  within  the  river  canyon,  the  topography  restricts  visual  access  to  the  project 
area  from  Carmel  Valley  Road,  about  two  mtlcs  to  the  north.  The  project  would  not  be  seen 
from  any  rf<.idential  structures  in  the  area.  There  is  one  residence  located  on  a  ndge  about  2,000 
feet  north  and  600  feet  above  the  proposed  dam  structure.  The  dam  and  impoundment  area  would 
be  seen  from  the  property  on  which  the  residence  is  constructed,  but  would  not  be  seen  from  the 
residence  itself  because  of  the  vegetation  and  sloping  terrain.  G.eatcst  visual  access  of  the 
completed  project  would  be  from  an  aircraft  flying  directly  over  the  roject  area. 

The  23  NSC  alternative  would  affect  the  views  from  pnvate  lands  that  are  currently  undeveloped. 
Opinions  would  differ  as  to  whether  the  visual  change  would  be  adverse  or  beneficial 

Water  levcLs  that  fall  below  full  capacity  would  reveal  barren  soil  between  the  water  surface  and 
vegetation  of  the  high  water  tim.  This  'bathtub-nng'  would  visually  contrast  with  the  woodland 
setting  of  the  valley  htllstdes  and  appear  out  of  character  with  the  extsting  setting.  However, 
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because  of  the  restrictions  to  public  access  and  use  of  the  project  area,  the  visual  impacts  would 
be  less  than  significant 

Mitigation  Measure 
13i4-l  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.2.4-2  The  23  NSC  would  result  in  beneOdal  Impacts  to  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the 
Carmel  River  and  the  riparian  corridor  downstream  of  the  existing  San 
Clemente  Dam,  as  well  as  the  Carmel  River  Lagoon. 

Continuous  flows  would  occur  during  12  months  of  the  year  during  normal  and  dry  years  under  the 
proposed  23  NSC  project.  This  would  be  a  significant  improvement  over  the  No  Project  alternative 
and  the  existing  situation,  where  flows  would  occur  only  seven  months  during  normal  years  and 
three  months  during  dry  years.  Visual  quality  benefits  would  also  be  realized  through  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  riparian  and  lagoon  habitat.  These  would  be  considered  beneficial 
impacts. 

Mitigation  Measure 
13  2.4-2  None  necessary. 

13.2.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIR/DESALINATION  (6  CAC/D) 

The  6  CAC/D  alternative  would  establish  a  new  water  impoundment  with  a  maximum  normal 
water  level  of  1,434  feel.  Inundation  would  occur  along  the  main  branch  and  two  tributary 
branches  of  Cachagua  Creek.  The  new  lake  would  extend  about  two  miles  up  Cachagua  and  Finch 
Creeks.  The  dam  would  be  about  199  feet  high  and  extend  850  feet  along  its  crest. 

This  alternative  would  also  incorporate  a  3  MGD  desalination  plant  at  one  of  several  sites  under 
consideration.  Potential  visual  impacts  may  occur  if  existing  facilities  are  modified  in  size  or  scale, 
or,  if  new  facilities  arc  constructed. 
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Impact 

13.2.5-1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  the  project  site  would  be  permanently  changed 
with  the  introduction  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  as  new  visual  elements. 


Visual  quality  of  the  valley  behind  the  dam  and  below  the  water  surface  would  cease  to  exist  The 
landscape  would  be  permanently  altered  by  the  proposed  project  Because  the  public  utilizes  the 
Cachagua  Grade  Road  through  the  project  area  on  a  regular  basis,  the  impact  would  be  highly 
noticeable.  While  the  impact  would  be  adverse,  it  would  be  considered  less  than  significant,  as 
Cachagua  Road  is  not  a  designated  scenic  corridor.  Other  visual  changes  include  the  relocation 
of  Cachagua  Road  and  construction  of  a  new  bndge  for  the  relocated  road  to  cross  the  creek. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13  2.5-1  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.25-2  The  visual  quality  of  the  Carmel  River  and  the  riparian  corridor  would  be 
adversely  impacted  with  the  6  CAC/D  alternative.  The  existing  degradation 
of  the  lagoon  would  also  continue. 

During  normal  years,  continuous  flow  would  occur  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  for  three 
months  in  diy  years  This  would  be  similar  to  the  No  Project  condition  for  riparian  and  lagoon 
habitat  and  riverflow,  which  would  provide  a  negative  visual  impact.  See  Impact  13.2.3-2  for  the 
9  NLP/D. 


Mitigation  Measure 

13.2.5-2  Mitigation  measures  as  presented  m  the  Water  Allocation  Program  EIR  should  be 

implemented  (see  Muigation  Measure  I3.Z3-2)  It  is  unclear  whether  visual  effects 
can  be  improved.  Thus,  these  impacts  remain  as  potentially  significant  and 
unavoidable. 


13.2.5-3  Desalination  facilities  may  result  in  visual  changes  as  seen  from  public  areas, 
but  are  expected  to  be  less  than  signlfleant 
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As  described  in  Impact  13.2.2-3,  visual  impacts  of  new  facilities  would  result  in  minor  changes  to 
views  near  existing  utility  plants.  The  visual  impacts  of  desalination  will  be  studied  in  a  separate 
EIR. 


Mitigation  Measure 

I3.Z5-3  None  needed  at  this  level  of  analysis;  projects  would  be  designed  to  minimize 
visual  effects. 

13.2.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

The  1 1  SCC  alternative  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  water  impoundment  area  with 
a  maximum  normal  water  surface  elevation  of  885  feet.  The  new  reservoir  would  inundate  an  area 
of  about  one  mile  up  San  Clemente  Creek  behind  the  new  dam.  Height  of  the  dam  would  be 
about  290  feet,  and  it  would  extend  1,290  feet  along  its  crest. 


13.2.6-1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  the  San  Clemente  Creek  Valley  behind  the  new 
dam  would  be  altered. 

Given  that  the  public  is  restricted  from  access  to  and  use  of  the  project  canyon  area,  loss  of  the 
visual  resources  noted  above  would  be  considered  insignificant. 

Because  of  its  location  within  the  river  canyon,  the  topography  restricts  visual  access  to  the  project 
area  from  Carmel  Valley  Road,  about  two  miles  to  the  north.  The  project  would  not  be  seen 
from  any  residential  structures  in  the  area.  There  is  one  residence  located  directly  on  a  ridge 
about  2,000  feet  north  and  600  feet  above  the  proposed  dam  structure.  The  dam  and 
impoundment  area  would  be  seen  from  the  property  on  which  the  residence  is  constructed,  but 
would  not  be  seen  from  the  residence  itself  because  of  the  vegetation  and  sloping  terrain.  Greatest 
visual  access  of  the  completed  project  would  be  from  aircraft  flying  directly  over  the  project  area. 

The  1 1  SCC  alternative  would  affect  the  views  from  private  lands  that  are  currently  undeveloped. 
Opinions  would  differ  as  to  whether  the  visual  change  would  be  adverse  or  beneficial.  Water  levels 
that  fall  below  full  capacity  would  reveal  barren  soil  between  the  water  surface  and  vegetation  of 
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the  high  water  rim.  This  "bathtub-ring"  would  visually  contrast  with  the  woodland  settmg  of  the 
valley  hillsides  and  appear  out  of  character  with  the  existing  setting.  However,  because  of  the 
restrictions  to  public  access  and  use  of  the  project  area,  the  visual  impacts  would  be  less  than 
significant 

Mitigation  Measure 

None  necessary. 

Beneficial  visual  impacts  would  occur  as  a  result  of  increased  dosvnstream 
flows  in  the  Carmel  River. 

Carmel  River  flows  would  be  continuous  for  1 1  months  of  the  year  dunng  normal  years,  compared 
to  seven  months  for  the  No  Project.  This  would  in  turn  support  and  sustain  riparian  and  lagoon 
habitat,  thus  resulting  m  improved  visual  quality  over  existing  conditions.  Although  flow  would 
occur  for  only  five  months  in  dry  years,  this  is  an  improvement  over  existing  conditions.  Water 
tables  would  remain  high  enough  to  sustain  nparian  vegetation.  Thus,  the  overall  impact  would 
be  beneficial 


13.2.6-1 


Impact 

13.2.6-2 


Mitigation  Measure 

13.2.6- 2  None  necessary. 

13.2.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

This  10,500  AF  dam  and  reservoir  project  would  establish  a  new  water  impoundment  area  with  a 
maximum  water  surface  elevation  of  762  feet.  Surface  area  of  the  reservoir  would  be  about  173 
acres  at  the  spillway  crest  elevation.  The  dam  would  be  about  182  feet  high  and  measure  about 
1,400  feet  along  its  crest. 

Impact 

13.2.7- 1  Existing  visual  conditions  of  the  Cbupines  Creek  project  area  would  be 

permanently  changed  as  a  result  of  the  project 
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The  project  would  be  located  on  private  land,  but  the  project  would  be  seen  from  the  Cachagua 
Grade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  canyon.  This  loss  of  visual  resources,  while  adverse,  would  he 
considered  insignificant.  There  are  no  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  project  Views 
from  private  undeveloped  lands  surrounding  the  project  site  would  he  affected.  Opinions  would 
vaiy  as  to  whether  those  views  are  improved  or  degraded. 

As  previously  discussed  for  the  other  alternative  sites,  water  levels  below  full  capacity  of  the 
impoundment  would  reveal  barren  soil  between  the  water  surface  and  vegetation  of  the  high  water 
rim.  The  resulting  "bathtub-ring"  may  appear  out  of  character  with  the  setting.  However,  because 
this  area  is  not  heavily  wooded,  this  effect  would  not  be  as  severe  as  in  densely  forested  areas,  and 
the  impact  would  be  considered  insignificant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13.2.7- 1  None  necessary. 

Impact 

13.2.7- 2  Increased  flows  would  result  in  beneflcial  visual  conditions  along  the  Carmel 

River  downstream  of  the  project 

Carmel  River  flows  would  be  continuous  for  12  months  each  year  during  normal  years,  but  only 
for  four  months  each  year  during  dry  years.  Similar  to  the  1 1  SCC  alternative,  the  overall  impact 
to  visual  quality  would  be  beneficial. 

Mitigation  Measure 
13  2.7-2  None  necessary. 

13.2.8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

The  25  CAN  alternative  would  involve  the  construction  of  an  off-stream  pump  storage  reservoir. 
Excess  flows  would  be  captured  and  transmitted  to  a  storage  reservoir  for  municipal  use. 
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The  proposed  project  would  have  normal  maximum  water  surface  elevation  of  504  feet.  The  dam 
would  be  about  320  feet  above  the  existing  streambed,  and  would  have  a  crest  length  of  1^20  feet. 
The  inundation  area  would  cover  about  275  acres.  As  the  project  would  be  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
pnvate  land,  no  visual  impact  would  be  expected  to  occur  with  regard  to  views  from  public  roads 
or  other  public  viewpoints  in  the  area. 

This  alternative  would  also  include  a  nver  intake,  pump  and  transmission  facilities  Some  of  the 
project  components  would  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  and  would  be 
visible  from  the  road. 

Impact 

13.2.8-1  The  existing  visual  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Canada  Dam 
would  be  permanently  altered. 

The  proposed  earthen  dam  and  reservoir  would  cover  an  estimated  maximum  275  acres.  The 
downstream  face  of  the  dam  would  appear  as  a  flat,  sloping  plane  with  a  slope  of  5.1  within  the 
canyon  walls.  Because  of  the  area’s  topography,  most  vantage  points  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  area 
offer  only  partial  views  of  the  dam  and  reservoir.  The  dam  would  be  most  visible  to  those  property 
owners  immediately  downstream  (south)  of  the  dam  While  the  dam  would  not  be  visible  from 
Carmel  Valley  Road,  the  project  would  be  entirely  visible  dunng  aerial  flyovers  of  the  project  site. 

A  spillway  would  be  included  with  the  proposed  dam  that  would  consist  of  a  relatively  deep, 
narrow-bottomed  cut  through  the  ridge  at  the  east  abutment.  The  spillway  would  be  lined  with 
concrete,  and  would  discharge  to  an  energy  dissipation  structure  prior  to  entering  the  natural 
streambed.  Electric  power  would  also  be  necessary  at  the  dam,  and  overhead  jxiwerlines  would 
be  visible.  However,  each  of  these  elements  would  be  small  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  dam  and 
are  considered  insignificant. 

The  water  level  within  the  reservoir  would  fluctuate  substantially  as  river  flow  is  stored  during  the 
winter  months  an.l  released  during  the  summer  and  fall.  As  the  water  level  drops  from  its  highest 
elevation,  exposed  soils  of  the  shoreline  would  be  visible  to  the  residents  of  a  proposed 
development  that  would  surround  the  reservoir.  Partial  views  of  the  reservoir  surface  would  be 
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available  from  areas  surrounding  the  reservoir.  The  change  would  appear  as  a  shift  &om  the 
easting  foresietl  hillsides  and  rolling  oak  grasslands  to  views  of  a  large  body  of  standing  water. 

The  significance  of  this  alteration  would  differ  from  one  individual  to  the  next.  Views  of  water 
are  generally  regarded  as  an  amenity,  although  man-made  reservoirs  can  result  in  unnatural 
appearances  at  the  shoreline  due  to  water  level  fluctuations.  Overall,  the  impact  is  judged  to  be 
insignificant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13.2.8- 1  None  required;  however,  it  is  reconmended  that  future  developments  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  proposed  project  be  designed  to  allow  for  the  optimum  location,  orientation 
and  landscaping  of  future  residences  to  maximize  positive  view  corridors  and 
minimize  the  visual  impact  of  embankment  structure. 

Impact 

13.2.8- 2  The  proposed  water  treatment  plant  would  affect  the  visual  chanicter  of  the 

project  site. 

The  proposed  water  treatment  plant  would  be  located  on  a  relatively  flat  terrace  adjacent  to  the 
Carmel  River  south  of  Carmel  Valley  Road.  The  plant  would  consist  of  45,000  square  feet  of 
sludge  drying  beds,  the  water  treatment  plant  itself  and  support  buildings.  Much  of  the  structure 
would  be  constructed  underground,  and  all  above-grade  structures  would  be  compatible  with 
buildings  in  the  surrounding  area,  with  no  structures  greater  than  25  feet  above  the  existing  ground 
surface.  Existing  natural  buffers  include  a  row  of  mature  cypress  trees  along  Cypress  Lane  to  the 
east,  and  the  mature  Carmel  River  riparian  conidor  to  the  south. 

The  treatment  plant  would  be  visible  from  seven  existing  homes  located  along  Cypress  Lane,  and 
may  be  visible  from  future  residences  proposed  on  Williams  Road.  The  plant  would  also  be  visible 
trom  Carmel  Valley  Road  because  of  the  open,  level  terrain  between  the  road  and  the  plant,  event 
though  the  distance  from  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  the  water  treatment  plant  would  be  over  1,200 
feet.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  people  that  use  Carmel  Valley  Road,  the  impact  is  judged 
as  significant. 
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Mitigation  Measure 


13.2.8-2  (a)  Extensive  landscaping  would  be  included  as  part  of  the  water  treatment  plant 

construction  to  filter  views  from  Carmel  Valley  Road  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
from  existing  and  future  residences  in  the  project  area. 

(b)  Architectural  design  of  all  structures  would  be  in  accordance  with  Carmel 
Valley  Master  Plan  (CVMP)  policies  regarding  public  utilities  (CVMP  Policy  31.1.4 
(CV)). 


Implementation  of  these  measures  would  reduce  the  potential  impacts  of  the  water  treatment  plant 
to  visual  quality  to  an  insignificant  level. 


Impact 


13.2.8-3  Slgnltlcant  visual  impacts  would  occur  due  to  lack  of  river  flow,  adverse 
impacts  to  the  riparian  corridor  of  the  Carmel  River  and  continuing 
degradation  of  the  Carmel  River  Lagoon. 

Downstream  flows  would  be  similar  to  the  existing  conditions  with  this  proposed  alternative.  Flows 
would  occur  for  seven  months  during  the  year  in  normal  years  and  four  months  per  year  dunng 
dry  years.  Riparian  habitat  would  be  threatened  and  further  losses  may  occur.  Lagoon  volume 
would  remain  diminished  as  well.  SigniHcant  visual  impacts  would  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
alternative. 


Mitigation  Measures 

13.2.8- 3  Muigation  measures  as  presented  m  the  Water  Allocation  Program  EIR  should  be 

implemented  (see  Mitigation  Measure  13.2.3-2).  It  is  unclear  whether  visual  effects 
can  he  improved.  Thus,  these  impacts  renutin  as  potentially  significant 

13.2.9  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

Impact 

13.2.9- 1  Construction  of  a  7  mgd  desalination  plant  may  result  in  visual  changes  as 

seen  from  public  areas,  but  are  expected  to  be  less  than  significant 
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As  previous^  described,  m  hspia  13  2,2-3,  the  too  desaHoaikn  sile  sI^etszlivEs  would  be  located 
at  existing  power  plant  and  wasteaater  frriHtks  The  vista]  rrtparrs  oi  desalinatioa  wiH  be  studied 
further  in  a  separate  EIR. 

Mitigation  Measure 

Mane  necasa/y  at  this  levd  of  ana^sa.  Projects  would  be  designed  to  msnitmze 
visual  effects. 


Visital  impacts  would  occur  doe  to  Uck  of  rirtr  flow  and  adverse  impacts  to 
the  riparian  corridor  of  the  Carmd  River  and  continuing  degradation  of  the 
Cannd  River  Lagoon. 

The  loss  of  npanan  habitat  would  be  the  same  as  with  the  No  Project  allematKe  discussed  below. 
Flows  would  be  available  seven  months  per  year  dunng  normal  sears  and  three  months  per  >ear 
dunng  dty  years.  Lagoon  habitat  would  remain  diminished  as  well  Significant  visual  impacts 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  this  altemathe. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13.29-2  Mitigation  measures  as  presented  in  the  Water  Allocation  Program  EIR  should 
be  implemented  (see  Measure  I3.Z3-2).  It  is  unclear  whether  streamflow  can  be 
improved.  Thus,  these  impacts  remain  os  potentially  significant  and  unavmdcble. 

The  measures  desenbed  under  Mitigation  Measure  13.23-2  above  should  be  implemented  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  ripanan  and  lagoon  habitat,  and  maintain  the  visual  quality  of  the  area.  As  noted 
previo'isly,  it  is  unclear  whether  visual  impacts  could  be  corrected. 


132.9-1 


Impact 

132.9-2 


13.210  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE  (NO  PRJ) 


13.210-1  Visual  impacts  would  occur  due  to  lack  of  river  flow  and  adverse  impacts  to 
the  riparian  corridor  of  the  Carmel  River  and  continuing  degradation  of  the 
Carmel  River  Lagoon. 
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Present^.  io»  Sens  wilhui  ibe  Cannd  Rivu  have  adrcnc^  aiTected  ihc  visual  quality  of  the  ifvci 
atxi  the  ainount  and  dnnnty  of  tipanan  irgeutioa  giomng  wtUiio  the  ripaiian  corrida.  The 
Caiisei  Rrnci  Lagoon  has  also  been  degraded.  Under  No  Prefect  conditions,  these  zdvrjx  impacts 
«ouId  continue,  resulting  in  significant  impacts  to  the  t^nial  resources  of  Carmel  Vall^. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13il0-l  Miogalion  measures  outlined  in  the  Water  Allocatton  Pro^am  EIR  should  be 
implemented  to  maintain  riparian  and  lagoon  habitat  and  protect  visual  resources. 
Based  on  that  report  and  the  inabili^  to  maintain  flow,  the  visual  impacts  would 
be  poteruially  siffuficant  and  unavoidable. 

13.3  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  CONSTRUCTION 

For  follovsing  discussion  applies  to  all  of  the  project  alternatives  under  consideration  which 
proposed  clearing,  grading,  and  modification  of  terrain.  Visual  impacts  associated  with  project 
constiuction  would  be  expected  to  occur  and  last  at  least  through  the  duration  of  construction. 
Some  potential  impacts,  by  their  nature,  would  persist  beyond  the  construction  phase. 

Impact 

13.3.1-1  Project  construction  would  increase  ambient  light  levels  in  the  region  during 
periods  of  nighttime  construction. 

Project  construction  would,  at  times,  necessitate  the  use  of  nighttime  lighting  to  illuminate  areas 
aftei  u.iylight  hours  or  prior  to  sunrise.  Construction  of  the  proposed  RCC  dams  (24  NLP,  16 
NLP,  9  NLP,  23  NSC  and  11  SCC)  would  involve  a  penod  of  about  six  months  when  24-hour 
construction  would  be  neccosary.  Construction  of  the  other  alternatives  would  necessitate  some 
night  work,  but  less  than  for  the  RCC  alternatives.  Dumg  these  peno^  of  night  work,  ambient 
light  levels  would  increase  dramatically,  and  the  potential  for  glare  to  nearby  residences  or  other 
seasitive  receptors  could  increase.  Also,  illumination  with  high-powered  lighting  would  result  m 
a  "glow"  that  may  be  vesible  from  a  dtstance  and  call  attention  to  the  project  site.  While  this 
luipact  would  be  considered  insignificant,  it  would  contnbutc  to  other  construction  uiipacts  such 
as  traffic  (Chapter  10),  air  quality  (Chapter  1 1)  and  noise  (Chapter  12). 
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Mitigation  Measure 

U^uingof  nigftawv  constmcdon  acovines  would  be  focused  and  directional,  and 
would  minimize  the  amount  of  spUl-over  Ugfu. 


QsaiiTiiig  of  materialfi  In  bonw  anas  would  nsult  in  visual  impacts  in  tbe 
project  area. 

Slopes  would  be  disturbed  and  vegetation  would  be  removed  as  matenal  is  quarried  from  borrow 
areas.  New  access  roads  to  tbe  borrow  areas  would  also  impact  tbe  visual  character,  by  disrupting 
the  existing  visual  quality.  Tbe  removal  of  vegetation  would  allow  light  to  penetrate  areas 
previously  covered  by  grassland  or  dense  tree  cover.  New  species  may  establish  in  disturbed  areas 
as  light  availability  would  increase.  This  is  considered  a  significant  impact,  and  is  discussed  in 
additional  detail  in  Qiapter  9,  Vegetation  and  Wildlife. 

Mitigation  Measure 

13.3.1-2  Borrow  areas  outside  of  reservoir  mutuiation  areas  shall  be  revegetated  tmmedmtefy 
upon  completion  of  quarrying  activities.  It  is  recommended  dun  topsoil  be  stock¬ 
piled  for  use  during  revegetation. 

Rcvegetation  of  these  borrow  areas  would  reduce  this  impact  to  an  insignificant  level. 


13J.1-1 


Impact 

133.1-2 
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14.  fflSTORY  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 


14.1  SETTING 

In  prehistonc  times,  the  project  area  laj  within  the  territory  of  the  Esscicn  and  Costanoan  Native 
Amencan  groups.  The  Costanoans  occupied  the  coastal  areas  from  the  Sacramenfo-San  Joaquin 
Delta  to  Point  Sur,  south  of  Monterey.  The  Esscicn,  a  much  smaller  group,  occupied  the  upper 
Carmel  River  drainage  and  about  30  miles  of  the  coast  south  of  Point  Sur.  V'ery  little  information 
on  the  Esscicn.  the  probable  inhabitants  of  the  project  site,  has  survived. 

Dunng  the  last  century,  most  of  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alternative  reservoir  sites  was 
associated  with  the  operations  of  Del  Monte  Properties  Company  and  its  predecessor,  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company.  Prior  to  ownership  by  these  companies,  the  land  m  the  Upper  Carmel 
Valley  was  open  to  homesteading  and  was  settled  in  the  1880s  and  1890s. 

Pacific  Improvement  Company  was  incorporated  in  1878  as  a  holding  company  and  controlled  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  operated  by  the  "Big  Four"  Charles  Crocker.  Leland  Stanford, 
Collis  P.  Huntington,  and  Mark  Hopkins.  In  1880-1881,  Charles  Crocker  built  the  Del  Monte 
Hotel  in  Monterey,  a  126-acrc  resort, hotel, 'park  that  catered  to  guests  from  around  the  world. 

The  Del  Monte  Hotel  and  grounds,  as  well  as  other  Pacific  Improvement  Company  holdings  in  the 
Carmel-Montcrey  area,  required  a  substantial  water  supply.  This  supply  came  from  the  Upper 
Carmel  Valley  In  1881,  P.icific  Improvement  Company  began  purchasing  acreage  in  the  Upper 
Carmel  River,  including  Rancho  Los  Laurcles  and  a  portion  of  Los  Tularcitos  Rancho  as  well  as 
additional  acreage  surrounding  the  Carmel  River  and  its  tributaries.  The.se  lands  provided  a 
watershed  from  which  an  adequate  water  supply  could  be  piped  to  the  aimpany’s  holdings  of 
approximately  7,000  acres.  Located  below  the  junction  of  the  Carmel  River  and  San  Clemente 
Creek,  the  Carmel  Dam  was  built  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company  in 
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approximalcly  1881-lR''’'  Reportedly,  700  Qiinese  laborers  were  employed  to  build  (he  concrete 
dam  and  its  associated  roads  and  to  lay  26  miles  of  12-inch  pipe  northwest  to  the  Monterey  and 
PaciOc  Gros'C  area.  Today  the  old  dam  still  stands  underwater  downstream  from  the  existing  San 
Qemcnte  Dam,  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  a  bridge  over  the  Carmel  River. 

In  the  1890s  and  early  1900s.  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company  improved  the  original  ranch  house 
of  Rancho  Los  Laurclcs,  and  guests  from  the  Del  Monte  Hotel  who  were  interested  in  spending 
time  in  the  country  were  transported  there.  Fishing  and  hunting  trips  were  often  planned  m  the 
Upper  Carmel  River  Valley. 

In  1915,  Pacific  Improscmcnt  Company  holdings  were  acquired  by  Samuel  F.B.  Morse  and 
associated  financiers  under  the  name  of  Del  Monte  Properties  Company.  The  10,000  acres  of  land 
were  subsequently  subdivided.  In  1923.  various  parcels  of  the  company’s  lands  were  sold,  mostly 
to  parties  from  the  east  coast.  Resorts  and  ranches  were  established  throughout  the  Carmel  River 
Valley  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  although  the  Del  Monte  Properties  Company  retained  its  holdings 
of  lands  immediately  surrounding  the  Carmel  River. 

As  Del  Monte  Properties  Co ’s  holdings  and  the  Del  Monte  Hotel  grew,  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  more  reliable  water  source  on  the  Carmel  River  In  the  years  1919  to  1921,  the  existing 
San  Clemente  Dam  was  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Carmel  River  and  San  Clemente  Creek, 
approximately  onc-third  mile  upstream  from  the  1883  Carmel  Dam.  The  dam,  measuring  106  feet 
high  above  bedrock,  with  a  crest  length  of  300  feet,  is  of  concrete  arch  span  construction. 

In  1924,  Del  Monte  Properties  Co.’s  San  Clemente  Dam  was  acquired  by  Monterey  County  Water 
Works  Company.  In  approximately  1930,  the  Water  Works’  land  was  leased  to  Del  Monte 
Properties  Co  at  the  dam,  and  the  San  Clemente  Lake  and  Guest  Ranch  were  established  at  the 
northwest  end  of  the  dam  The  resort  was  operated  in  conjunction  with  Del  Monte’s  Fish  and 
Game  Preserve,  which  included  holdings  on  both  sides  of  the  Carmel  River.  Later  in  the  1930s, 
several  fishing/hunting/horscback  riding  lodges  were  set  up  on  Del  Monte  Properties'  land  above 
and  below  the  San  Clemente  dam  An  occdsion.il  early  homestead  cabin  was  also  used  for  hunting 
or  fishing  expeditions  The  resort  complex  at  San  Clemente  Dam  was  used  mostly  on  weekends 
and  holidays  In  the  1930s  through  the  195fti,  rodeos  were  often  held  on  a  flat  bench  of  land 
between  the  resort  and  San  Clemente  Creek. 
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In  1965,  the  American  Water  Works  Co.  purchased  the  assets  of  California  Water  and  Telephone 
Co.  (formerly  Monterey  County  Water  Works  Cb.)  and  formed  Califomia-Amcrican  Water 
Company,  which  took  over  operation  of  San  Oemente  Dam.  In  the  same  year,  Del  Monte 
Properties  Co.  also  subleased  its  ’dude"  ranch  at  the  dam  to  Twin  Rivers,  a  ground  of  recreationists 
from  San  Francisco.  The  San  Francisco  group  operated  the  resort  on  weekends  and  holidays,  with 
fishing,  hunting  and  relaxation  as  the  main  activities. 

The  San  Qemente  resort  complex  continued  to  operate,  with  occasional  use  of  the  fishing/hunting 
cabins,  until  1980  when  Del  Monte  Properties  Company’s  lease  on  the  resort  land  expired  and  was 
not  renewed  under  Califomia-Amcrican  Water  Company  ownership.  In  1981,  under  the  auspices 
of  Califomia-Amencan  Water  Company,  the  remains  of  the  resort  were  razed  as  part  of  a  fire  drill 
for  the  Forest  Service.  Only  the  damkeeper’s  cottage  remains,  and  it  is  not  permanently  occupied. 

In  July  1978,  Del  Monte  Properties  Company  sold  approximately  1.600  acres  of  its  land  on  the 
Carmel  River,  known  as  Murphy's  Flat,  to  a  group  of  10  investors.  One  of  the  stone  cabins  on 
Murphy's  Flat  was  subsequently  restored  and  is  presently  used  as  a  vacationAveekend 
fishing/recrcation  lodge. 

Several  other  wooden  cabins  established  by  Del  Monte  Properties  Company  in  the  1930s  were 
subsequently  used  by  private  schools  in  the  Carmcl-Montcrcy  area  as  weekend  camping  retreats. 

The  foregoing  general  historic  information  was  summarized  from  two  cultural  resource  survey 
reports  prepared  for  the  District  in  1983  and  1987.'-^  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the 
cultural  resources  directly  associated  with  each  of  the  project  alternatives.  In  some  cases,  the 
alternative  sites  have  been  studied  in  detail,  in  other  cases  only  partial  surveys  have  been 
completed. 

14.1  1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

Only  one  cultural  resource  reconnaissance  project  has  been  conducted  within  the  study  area  ^  The 
coverage  ol  this  survey  within  the  proposed  Los  Padres  Reservoir  site  area  was  limited  to  the  area 
at  and  north  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam.  Other  portions  of  the  study  area  have  been 
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examined  during  information  studies,  including  some  prior  to  construction  of  the  dam.  Areas  at 
and  south  of  the  dam  are  likely  to  contain  undiscovered  cultural  resources. 

The  following  four  cultural  resources  have  been  identified  within  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  area. 

CA-MNT-35 

This  site  was  recorded  in  August  of  1948,  prior  to  construction  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam. 
It  consists  of  a  single  bedrock  mortar  at  the  site  of  the  trail  but  had  no  noticeable  midden  or 
occupation  debris.  The  site  record  notes  that  it  would  be  covered  by  about  50  feet  of  water  when 
the  reservoir  was  filled.  The  site  record  also  notes  a  wood  cabin  nearby,  and  it  presumably  was 
inundated  by  the  existing  reservoir  as  well. 

CA-MNT-36 

This  site  was  also  flooded  by  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir.  It  was  described  in  the  site  record 
as  two  boulders  with  one  and  six  mortars,  respectively,  along  with  a  possible  occupation  area.  The 
dimensions  arc  listed  as  10  by  30  yards.  The  sketch  map,  however,  lists  a  third  boulder  with  a 
bedrock  mortar. 

CA-MNT-37 

This  site  is  listed  in  the  records  as  a  small  occupation  site  with  an  adjacent  bedrock  mortar  and 
may  have  been  inundated.  The  dimensions  arc  listed  as  25  yards  in  diameter.  The  site  record 
notes  that  this  resource  is  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the  existing  Los 
Padres  Dam. 

CA-MNT-787 

This  site  is  de.scribcd  as  two  grinding  basins  and  three  bedrock  mortars  situated  within  three 
separate  boulders.  It  is  located  within  the  potential  inundation  area  of  New  Los  Padres  Dam.  No 
midden  was  noted  when  it  was  examined,  but  much  of  the  area  is  covered  by  silt  from  the  existing 
reservoir. 
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14.1.2  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOlRyS  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT 
(16  NLP/D) 

The  setting  for  the  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  is  as  t  escribed  above  for  the  larger 
reservoir  at  the  same  site.  The  cultural  resources  assessment  for  the  two  desalination  plant  sites 
will  be  performed  in  a  separate  environmental  documenu 

14.13  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIRS  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (23  NSC) 

The  setting  for  the  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  is  as  described  above  for  the  larger 
reservoir  at  the  same  site.  The  cultural  resources  assessment  for  the  two  desalination  plant  sites 
will  be  performed  in  a  separate  environmental  document. 

14.1.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

A  cultural  resource  study  of  the  New  San  Qcmentc  sites  was  conducted  in  1987.^  A  number  of 
cultural  resources  had  already  been  recorded  for  the  vicinity,  others  were  discovered  as  a  result  of 
the  1987  study.  The  sites  and  their  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

CA-MNT-S87 

Two  separate  carthbound  rocks  containing  a  single  mortar  hole  each  and  located  approximately  40 
meters  apart  were  originally  recorded  on  this  site.  However,  field  investigation  failed  to  locate  one 
of  the  two  earthbaund  mortar  rocks  reported.  No  other  cultural  materials  were  located  in 
association  with  the  mortars,  and  the  site  docs  not  appear  to  meet  any  of  the  criteria  for  National 
Register  nomination. 

CA-MNT-811H 

This  site  IS  described  in  the  record  as  containing  the  remains  of  a  three-room  cabin  constructed 
in  the  1930s  by  Del  Monte  Properties  Co.  in  conjunction  with  the'r  San  Clemente  Lake  and  Guest 
Ranch.  The  cottage’s  period  of  use  appears  to  postdate  the  period  of  National  Register 
significance  criteria. 
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CA-MNT-812H 

This  site  contains  a  stone  and  adobe  cabin  representative  of  a  type  of  construction  peculiar  in 
Monterey  County  to  the  Upper  Carmel  Valley.  Although  the  stonemason  who  built  the  cabin  has 
not  been  identified,  he  may  have  been  a  member  of  a  cultural  group  who  brought  the  art  of 
stoneworking  to  the  Upper  Carmel  V'alley  as  an  immigrant,  and  was  lesponsible  for  disseminating 
the  form  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  its  architectural  significance,  the  site  represents  local  applications  and  manipulation 
of  United  States  public  land  laws  regarding  homesteading  and  preempting  claims. 

The  site  is  recommended  for  nomination  to  National  Register  status  at  the  local  level  of 
significance  in  the  categories  of  exploration/scttlcment  and  possibly  architecture  Although  a  small 
amount  of  scattered  debris  dating  to  the  ca  1880-1915  period  was  located  in  association  with  the 
cabin,  no  archacologically  significant  deposits  were  identified. 

CA-MNT-1247H 

The  1987  report  describes  this  site  as  containing  the  remains  of  a  wooden  cabin  with  a  period  of 
use  that  postdates  the  period  of  National  Register  significance 

CA-MNT-1248H 

This  site  contains  the  current  San  Clemente  Dam  and  associated  structures  (including  the  remains 
of  the  San  Clemente  Guest  Ranch). 

Intensive  archival  research  indicates  that  the  San  Clemente  dam  wa.s  very  likely  one  of  the  first 
applications  in  the  nation  of  the  engineering  principle  of  horizontal  arch  action  and  vertical  beam 
action  in  arch  load  formulas  defined  by  F.A.  Noetzli  in  1920.  These  principles  revolutionized 
concrete  arch  dam  construction.  The  dam  site  is  recommended  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  at  the  level  of  significance  in  the  category  of  engineering. 
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CA-MNT-1249H 

This  site  contains  the  remains  of  Carmel  Dam.  The  original  masonry  Carmel  Dam  was  constructed 
in  1883-1884  (with  enlargements  and  improvements  constructed  in  1891-1892)  and  may  have 
represented  one  of  the  last  applications  in  the  United  States  of  this  type  of  gravity  dam.  It  was 
a  major  undertaking  of  the  Pacific  Improvement  Co.  and  directly  afiected  the  growth,  development, 
and  economics  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  for  a  period  of  36  years.  The  dam  is  recommended  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  at  the  State  level  of  significance  in  the  categories  of 
engineering,  social  history,  and  economics.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  dam  be  recorded 
by  members  of  the  Historic  American  Engineering  Record. 

CA-MNT-1250H 

According  to  the  1987  report,  this  unlocated  cabin  site  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
construction  of  the  access  road. 

CA-MNT-1251H 

The  site  contains  the  meager  remains  (foundation)  of  a  cabin.  Field  investigations  did  not  locate 
any  significant  archaeological  deposits  on  site  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cabin  remains 

CA-MNnr-1253H 

This  site  contains  two  earthbound  mortar  rocks,  but  no  cultural  materials  were  found  in  excavations 
ot  the  site.  The  site  docs  not  appear  to  be  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register. 

14.1.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIRS  MGD  DESALINATION  PLANT 
(6  CAC/D) 

Two  cultuial  resource  reconnaissance  projects  have  been  conducted  within  the  Cachagua  Creek 
study  area.  The  first  is  the  Edwards  ct  al.  study  conducted  in  1974.'  The  coverage  of  this  survey 
within  the  project  area  was  limited  to  Cachagua  Creek,  Conejo  Creek,  and  a  small  portion  of  James 
Creek.  Other  portions  of  the  study  area  are  also  likely  to  contain  cultural  resources,  in  particular 
Finch  Creek.  A  second  study  examined  the  Featherbow  Ranch  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
current  project  area.  This  was  conducted  by  Brcschini  and  Haversat  in  1978.^  Other  cultural 
resources  surveys  have  also  been  conducted  in  the  general  area 
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Six  cultural  resources  have  been  identified  within  the  project  area.  They  are; 

CA-MNT-588 

This  site  is  described  as  a  sparse  prehistoric  midden  with  dam  soil  and  fire-altered  rock.  About 
10  bedrock  mortars  are  reportedly  associated  with  the  site  in  at  least  three  separate  areas.  The 
dimensions  are  listed  as  50  x  50  meters.  Burials  have  been  reported  at  this  site.  A  recent  house 
is  situated  on  the  site,  and  Jamesburg  Road  crosses  it. 

CA-MNT-589 

A  small  site  partially  destroyed  by  Jamesburg  Road.  The  site  was  noted  in  the  roadbank,  and 
coiisists  of  some  shell,  bone,  dark  soil,  rock  and  fire-altered  rock.  A  single  bedrock  mortar  is 
situated  up  the  slope  from  the  roadcut.  The  dimensions  are  described  as  20  by  38  meters,  and 
the  depth  is  listed  as  up  to  about  I  meter.  This  site  probably  is  a  seasonal  campsite. 

CA-MNT-590 

This  site  consists  of  a  single  bedrock  mortar  situated  in  a  small  rock  outcrop  on  a  stream  terrace 
above  Cachagua  Creek  No  midden  was  noted  at  this  site,  but  no  subsurface  investigations  were 
conducted 

CA-MNT-591 

This  site  consists  of  a  two  bedrock  mortars  situated  in  a  small  rock  outcrop  on  a  stream  terrace 
above  Cachagua  Creek.  No  midden  was  noted  at  this  site,  but  no  subsurface  investigations  were 
conducted. 

Unrecorded  Site 

This  site  has  never  been  recorded.  The  only  existing  information  is  a  notation  on  a  map  that  a 
"BRM"  (bedrock  mortar)  site  is  situated  north  of  Finch  Creek  within  the  eastern  end  of  the  current 
project  area  at  Cachagua  Creek. 
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Unrecorded  Site 

This  site  has  never  been  recorded.  The  only  existing  information  is  a  notation  on  a  map  that  "19 
BRMs"  (bedrock  mortars)  are  situated  near  Finch  Creek  within  the  eastern  end  of  the  current 
project  area  at  Cachagua  Creek. 

The  cultural  resources  assessment  for  the  desalination  plant  will  be  performed  in  a  separate 
environmental  document. 

14.1.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

Only  one  cultural  resource  survey  of  this  area  has  been  conducted.^  The  study  examined  only 
about  30  to  60  percent  of  the  potentially  affected  area  and  did  not  include  portions  of  the  area 
most  favorable  for  the  discovery  of  prehistoric  cultural  resources.  The  only  cultural  resource 
identified  was; 

CA-MNT-810H 

This  IS  the  remains  of  a  wooden  cabin  recorded  during  1974  At  that  time  it  was  desenbed  as  a 
deserted  old  cabin  with  a  corrugated  tin  roof,  1  x  8  inch  board  siding,  broken  windows,  and  the 
doors  down.  An  outshed  with  handcut  poles  for  roof  rafters,  as  well  as  a  1920s  automobile  and 
fences,  were  also  noted.  The  building  is  situated  on  a  fiat  about  30  meters  from  San  Clemente 
Creek.  The  overall  dimensions  of  the  site  are  about  100  x  20  meters. 

14.1.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Only  one  cultural  resource  survey  has  been  conducted  within  the  .study  area.^  The  coverage  of  this 
survey  within  the  proposed  Chupincs  Creek  site  area  was  limited,  it  consisted  primarily  of 
contacting  the  landowner  and  visiting  the  sites  he  was  willing  to  disclose.  Other  portions  of  the 
study  area  are  also  likely  to  contain  cultural  resources 

CA-MNT-412 

This  site  was  recorded  in  1974  by  W.  Olsen  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  This  site 
IS  described  as  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  dark,  loose  midden  deposit,  with  little  rock 
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and  no  bone,  probably  a  seasonal  site.  (The  Regional  Information  Center  places  CA-MNT-412 
elsewhere,  so  a  field  visit  and  research  will  be  needed  to  verify  the  nature  and  location  of  this  site.) 

CA-MNT-580 

This  site  is  recorded  as  150  by  75  meters  in  size,  and  is  desenbed  as  a  large  occupation  site  at  the 
junction  of  Chupines  Creek  and  a  small  stream.  The  depth  of  the  site  is  listed  as  unknown,  but 
the  projierty  owner  notes  a  prev  lus  excavation  was  so  deep  that  a  ladder  was  required  to  get  into 
the  units  However,  no  excavation  has  ever  been  independently  documented  for  this  site.  The 
soil  is  described  as  dark  gray-black,  greasy,  and  friable.  A  bedrock  mortar  with  five  holes  is  also 
located  on  the  site  Fragments  of  mammal  bone,  fire-altered  rock,  marine  shell,  manos,  pestles, 
and  at  least  one  large  sandstone  mortar  have  been  found  on  the  site.  At  least  one  of  the 
projectile  points  in  the  property  owners  collection  came  from  this  site 

CA-MTN-581 

This  site  IS  within  about  200  meters  of  CA-MNT-580.  It  is  described  as  175  by  50  meters  in  size, 
and  also  appears  to  be  a  large  occupation  site.  This  is  based  partially  on  the  dark  gray-black, 
greasy,  .i.id  friable  soil  At  least  five  projectile  points  and  one  chert  scraper  have  been  found  on 
this  site.  During  the  1974  survey  a  hammerstone  was  found,  and  a  mano  was  noted  by  the  barn 
which  may  be  from  this  site  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  mortars  and  pestles  in  the  property 
owner's  collection  arc  from  this  site.  Also  described  as  being  on  this  site  is  the  Trcscony 
homestead,  dating  to  1848  A  note  in  the  site  record  mentio.is  that  this  has  been  remodeled  A 
barn,  dirt  road,  and  fences  also  cross  the  site. 

14.1.8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

Five  archaeological  rcconnaivsancc  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  Canada  Reservoir  area.^ 
The  entire  area  has  been  surveyed  and  two  potential  sites  identified  They  are: 

CA-MNT-22 

The  Dietz  reconnaissance  failed  to  locate  CA-MNT-22,  and  suggested  a  location  to  the  south  of 
Carmel  Valley  Road.  This  suggested  location  could  be  within  the  inundation  area  of  the  Canada 
Reservoir  However,  the  other  archaeological  reconnaissance  projects  that  have  examined  this  area 
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failed  to  locate  any  evidence  of  this  resource  (unless  the  scattered  remains  attributed  to  CA- 
MNT-950  represent  the  "gaming  area"  reported  as  CA-MNT-22). 

CA-MNT-950 

This  site  is  recorded  within  the  project  area,  and  may  be  impacted  by  the  transmission  pipeline 
and/or  pumping  facilities.  However,  the  Geld  reconnaissance  of  the  area  failed  to  locate 
substantial  evidence  of  this  site,  and  recommended  only  an  archaeological  monitor  during  any  earth- 
altering  activities. 

14.1.9  7  MGD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

Cultural  resources  for  the  two  desalination  sites  selected  for  further  review  will  be  identified  in  a 
separate  environmental  document. 

14.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  FACILITIES 
STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

A  project  would  normally  be  considered  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  cultural  resources  if  it  would 
disrupt  or  adversely  affect  a  prehistoric  or  historic  archaeological  site,  or  a  property  of  historic  or 
cultural  significance  to  a  community  or  ethnic  or  social  group. 

14.2.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR 
Impact 

14.2.1-1  One  known  and  other  possible  unknown  cultural  resource  sites  would  be 
Inundated  by  this  reservoir. 

Four  cultural  resource  sites  have  been  identified  in  the  Los  Padres  Reservoir  area.  Three  have 
been  inundated  by  the  existing  reservoir.  The  fourth,  described  as  two  grinding  basins  and  three 
bedrock  mortars,  would  be  inundated  by  the  proposed  alternative;  other  presently  unknown 
resources  could  also  be  inundated  or  destroyed  by  the  project.  This  is  therefore  considered  a 
significant  impact. 
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Mitigaikm  Measure 

14J.1'1  If  Om  abaname  a  sdtaed,  an  boenmt  aibmcl  racvrca  recomaissance  thaU 

be  conducted  to  locate  atsy  pimextsfy  laUdendjied  atlmrai  nsourca  witiun  the 
project  area. 

Linulcd  subsuifax  testing  sbouid  be  conducted  at  the  one  BR^<  she  (CA-N{NT-7S7)  as  uidi  as 
at  any  ncuiy  dHcosrrcd  BR^{  sites  to  detensine  stisclber  or  not  subsuif^  depcsils  are  present. 
Am  nc»i}  disccneicd  resources  mth  subsurface  deposits  should  also  be  subjected  to  detailed 
subsuitace  insesiigauons  to  dcicnmnc  ibeir  nature  and  extent,  tempera]  aOiliatioas,  contents,  and 
significance.  Histoncal  sites,  if  any  are  identified,  should  be  subjected  to  the  appropriate  studies, 
llic  results  of  these  initial  studies  can  then  be  used  to  formulate  and  implement  the  detailed 
mitigation  measures. 

In  addition,  all  carthmoting  actnnics  shall  cease  in  the  event  that  any  previously  undiscovered 
prchistonc  or  histone  anifacts  or  h  iman  remains  are  unearthed  during  project  construction,  and 
a  qualified  archaeologist  shall  be  retained  to  evaluate  ihe  findings  and  recommend  measures  to 
record  or  preserve  the  Imding. 

implementation  of  these  measures  would  reduce  the  potential  impacts  on  cultural  resources  to  a 
less  than  significant  level. 

14.2.2  16.000  .AF  NEW  LOS  PADRESfOESALlNATION  (16  NLP/D) 

The  impacts  and  mitigation  measures  for  this  alternative  would  be  identical  to  those  described  in 
Section  14X1  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 

Evaluation  of  the  potential  impacts  on  cultural  resources  at  the  two  desalination  sites  selected  for 
further  review  will  be  addressed  in  a  separate  environmental  document. 

14 1.^  9.000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRESTIESALINATION  (9  NLP/D) 

The  impacts  and  mitigation  measures  for  this  alternative  would  be  identical  to  those  described  in 
Section  14.2.2  for  the  16  NEPiD  alternative. 
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14i4  23.000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impact 

14.24-1  A  namber  of  historic  and  prehistoric  cnltnral  resources  woold  be  innndated 
hr  this  resertoir. 


The  23  NSC  would  inundate  two  small  bedrock  mortar  sites,  but  based  on  the  information  potential 
of  these  sites,  the  adverse  impacts  would  be  minimal  Sevea  historic  sites  would  also  be  impacted, 
including  one  stene  cabin  and  two  dam  sites  determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of 
Histork  Places.  The  impacts  to  the  three  sites  eligible  for  the  National  Register  must  be 
considered  significant  based  on  their  significance  and  information  potential  However,  the  following 
mitigation  measures  should  reduce  the  impacts  to  a  less  than  significant  level 


Mitigation  Measures 


14.24- l(a)  All  photog-aphs  and  records  of  restoration  work  on  Site  CA-MNT-SI2H  should 

be  reviewed  to  determine  the  degree  of  architectural  integrity  retained  by  the 
restored  structure. 

14.24- l(b)  San  Clemente  Dam  on  Site  CA-MNT-I248H  should  be  recorded  by  members  of 

the  Historic  American  Engineering  Record.  Adduional  research  should  also  be 
undertaken  to  place  the  dam  more  precisely  in  the  corJext  of  engineering  history 
and  applications. 

14.24- l(c)  The  remains  of  Carmel  Dam,  on  Site  C4-MNT  I249H,  should  be  recorded  by 

members  of  the  Historic  American  Engineering  Record.  Adduional  research 
should  also  be  undertaken  to  more  precisely  place  the  dam  in  the  historical 
comext  of  masoray  gravity  dam  technology. 


14.25  6.000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIRiDESALlNAllON  (6  CAC/D) 
Impact 


14.2.5-1  The  Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  would  inundate  two  midden  sites  and  four 
bedrock  mortar  sites. 


Recent  studies  m  Nurtlicrn  Monterey  Grunt)  have  turned  up  subsurface  cultural  materials  at  two 
bedrock  mortar  sites  where  previous  field  work  had  failed  to  unearth  any  deposits.  Based  on 
these  recent  findings,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  Cachagua  Creek  sites  may  contain 
subsurface  materials  Thus,  the  impacts  to  these  resources  must  be  coiisiJcrcd  significant. 
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Evaluation  of  the  potential  impacts  on  cultural  resources  at  the  two  desalination  sites  selected  for 
further  review  will  be  addressed  in  a  separate  eovitonmental  documenL 

Mitigation  Measure 

14.2.5-1  If  this  area  is  selected,  an  intensive  cultural  resources  reconrwissance  should  be 
immediately  conducted  to  locate  any  previously  uttidendfied  cultural  resources 
within  the  project  area. 

The  two  prehistoric  sites  ^and  anv  ncwlv  discovered  resources  that  contain  subsurface  deposits^ 
should  be  subjected  to  detailed  subsurface  invcstigalions  to  determine  their  nature  and  extent, 
temporal  affiliations,  contents,  and  significance.  These  studies  should  be  similar  to,  although  not 
as  extensive,  as  those  recommended  for  the  Cnupincs  Creek  Site  area.  Limited  subsurface  testing 
should  be  conducted  at  the  four  BR.M  sites,  as  well  as  at  an>  newly  discovered  sites  of  a  similar 
nature  to  determine  whether  subsurface  deposits  arc  present.  If  any  histoncal  sites  are  identincd, 
they  should  be  subjected  to  the  appropriate  studies  as  recommended  in  the  reconnaissance  report. 
The  results  of  these  initial  studies  can  then  oe  used  to  formulate  and  implement  the  appropriate 
mitigation  measures. 

14  2.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (II  SCC) 


14.26-1  This  site  has  only  one  known  cultural  resource,  a  wooden  cabin  and  related 
outbuildings,  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir. 


It  IS  possible  that  one  or  more  prehistoric  sites  would  be  found  during  a  systematic  survey, 
particularly  m  the  area  of  the  junction  of  San  Qcmente  and  Black  Rock  Creeks  Based  on  our 
present  knov,l,.uge,  there  would  probably  be  less  than  significant  impacts  to  cultural  resources 
within  this  area 


Mitigation  Measure 

14.2.6-1  If  this  area  is  selected,  an  mtensive  cultural  resources  reconnaissance  should  be 
immedmtely  conducted  to  locate  any  prevwiisly  unidentified  cultural  resource 
wuhm  the  project  area 
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This  should  include  subsurface  augering  of  the  one  known  historic  site,  CA-MNT-810H,  to 
deterrnine  whether  subsurface  materiaL  are  present  Any  newly  identified  cultural  resources  should 
be  recorded  and  evaluated  in  a  manner  .similar  to  those  within  the  San  Qemente  Dam  site. 
Following  the  reconnaissance  and  evaluation,  the  appropriate  mitigation  measures  should  be 
formulated  and  implemented. 

142.7  10.500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Impact 

14.2.7-1  The  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  would  inundate  three  known  prehistoric  sites 
(two  of  which  are  described  as  large  occupation  sites)  and  an  historic  site 
(1S48  Trescony  Homestead). 

Based  on  the  nature  and  quantities  of  cultural  mat>..ials  found  at  the  prehistoric,  sites,  the  impacts 
of  this  alternative  would  be  judged  ..ignificant.  In  addition,  although  the  Trescony  homestead  has 
apparently  been  remodeled,  it  is  likely  that  it  rc,ains  considerable  significance  and  that  subsurface 
historic  archaeological  deposits  may  be  present.  For  this  reason,  the  impacts  on  historical  resv  urccs 
for  this  site  would  also  be  signilicant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

i4.2  7-1  The  mitigation  measure  for  this  rnipacl  would  be  the  same  as  that  for  Impact 
14.16-1. 


fhe  three  prchistonc  sites  should  be  subjected  to  detailed  subsurface  investigations  to  determine 
their  nature  and  extent,  temporal  affiliations,  contents,  and  significance.  The  investigations  should 
be  conducted  by  an  archaeologist  certified  with  the  Society  of  Professional  Archaeologists  with 
documented  experience  within  the  general  project  area.  Following  the  excavations,  detailed 
analyses  (including  faunal,  shell,  hthic,  ground  stone,  etc )  siiould  be  completed,  and  radiocarbon 
and  other  appropriate  dating  techniques  should  be  employed.  Ihc  results  of  the  investigations 
should  be  detailed  m  a  professional  quality  technical  report  submitted  to  the  Monterey  County 
Planning  Department  and  to  the  Regional  Information  Center  at  Sonoma  State  University  within 
one  year  following  uimpletion  of  the  field  investigations  These  resources  should  also  be  evaluated 
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to  dctcnninc  their  digibilit)  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Histone  Places.  Mitigation 
measures  should  be  formulated  and  implemented  as  deemed  necessary,  based  on  the  results  of  the 
above  project. 

The  reported  Tresconj  homestead  should  be  subjected  to  detailed  historical  background  research, 
architectural  investigations,  and  historical  archaeological  excavations  to  determine  the  histoiy  of 
the  homestead  and  whether  or  not  significant  cultural  resources  still  remain.  The  results  of  these 
initial  studies  can  then  be  used  to  formulate  and  implement  the  appropnate  mitigation  measures. 
However,  given  the  importance  of  these  historic  and  prehistoric  cultural  resources  and  the 
uncertainty  at  this  time  of  adequate  mitigation,  this  impact  would  be  considered  potentially 
significant  and  unavoidable. 

14.2  8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

Impact 

14.28-1  There  is  evidence  that  potentially  significant  cultural  resources  would  be 
impacted  by  the  construction  of  this  reservoir. 

Mitigation  Measure 

14  28-1  For  the  area  south  of  Carmel  Valley  Road,  an  archaeological  monaor  should  be 
present  during  all  brush  or  vegetation  clearing,  gradmg  trenching  pad  construction, 
and  other  earth-altenng  aclivuies. 

The  monitor  shall  have  the  pviwcr  to  temporarily  halt  construction  if  intact  or  potentially  significant 
archaeological  resources  or  human  remains  are  encountered,  until  the  find(s)  can  be  evaluated  by 
a  qualified  professional  archaeologist  If  the  find(si  is  determined  to  be  significant,  appropriate 
mitigation  measures  shall  be  formulated  and  implemented, 

14.29  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

Evaluation  of  the  potential  impacts  on  cultural  resources  at  the  two  desalination  sites  selected  for 
further  review  will  be  addre.s,sed  in  a  separate  environmental  document 
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14.  History  and  Archaeology’ 


14.210  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  no  project  alternative  would  have  no  cfTccl  on  cultural  resources. 


1.  WESTEC  Services,  Cultural  Resources  Survey,  San  Qemcnte  Dam  Enlargement,  December, 
1983. 

2.  Archaeological  Consulting,  Archaeological  and  Historical  Investigations  for  the  San  Clemente 
Dam  EIR/EIS,  May,  1987. 

3.  Edwards,  R.L;  P.P.  Hickman  and  G.S.  Breshchini,  1974.  Assessment  of  the  Impact  on  the 
Cultural  Resources  of  the  Proposed  San  Qementc  Dam,  Upper  Carmel  Valley,  Monterey  County, 
California.  Ms.  on  file  (E-217  MNT).  Regional  Information  Center  of  the  California 
Archaeological  Inventory,  Sonoma  State  University,  Rohnert  Park,  California 

4.  Archaeological  Consulting,  Op.  Cit. 

5.  Edwards,  et.  al.  Op.  Cit. 

6  Brcschini  G  S  and  T.  Haversat,  1978.  Preliminary  Archaeological  Surface  Reconnaissance  of 
the  Featherbow  Ranch  Cachagua  Road,  Upper  Carmel  Valley,  Monterey  County,  California.  Ms. 
on  file  (E-207  MNT),  Regional  Information  Center  of  the  California  Archaeological  Inventory, 
Sonoma  State  University.  Rohnert  Park,  California. 

7.  Edwards,  et.  al.  Op  Cit. 
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15.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  potential  efTects  on  public  safet)  that  could  result  from  the  construction 
and  operation  of  each  of  the  project  alternatives.  Effects  on  public  health  associated  with 
seismicity  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  Geology  and  Seismicity. 

15.1  SETTING 

15.1.1  DAM  SAFETY 
Regulatory  Setting 

Permitting  and  approval  for  any  new  dam  and  reservoir  requires  that  the  safety  of  the  proposed 
dam  be  evaluated.  The  California  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Division  of  Safety  of  Dams 
(DSOD)  IS  responsible  for  approving  all  plans  and  specifications  to  construct  dams  and  reservoirs 
within  California.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE)  has  criteria  for  its  own 
projects  and  guidelines  for  projects  owned  and  operated  by  other  entities.  The  purpose  of  DSOD 
and  COE  approval  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  conditions  associated  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  dams  and  outlet  works  that  could  cause  loss  of  life  or  property  damage  downstream. 

When  the  DSOD  is  satisfied  that  a  proposed  dam  meets  all  applicable  standards,  approval  of  the 
project  plans  and  specifications  is  issued.  Immediately  after  dam  construction  is  complete  (but  prior 
to  filling  of  the  reservoir)  the  DSOD  inspects  the  completed  dam  and,  if  the  completed  dam  meets 
all  requirements,  issues  a  Certificate  of  Approval  which  then  allows  the  filling  of  the  reservoir.  The 
DSOD  then  maintains  the  right  to  periodically  inspect  the  structure.  Anyone  who  believes  that 
a  proposed  dam  is  unsafe  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  DSOD.  A  site  inspection  will  then  occur 
to  determine  whether  the  complaint  is  valid  If  it  is  determined  that  a  dam  is  unsafe,  the  DSOD 
IS  authonzed  to  take  actions  to  protect  public  safety. 
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In  general,  dam  safety  criteria  are  a  function  of  dam  and  reservoir  size  and  the  project  location 
with  respect  to  populated  areas.  Each  of  the  dam/reservoir  project  alternatives  evaluated  in  this 
document  is  in  the  large"  size  category,  based  on  dam  heights  greater  than  100  feet.  All  of  the 
projects  have  "high"  hazard  potential  because  of  the  number  of  residents  and  amount  of  property 
and  improvements  located  downstream  of  the  dam  site. 

Very  few  properly  engineered  dams  have  failed  catastrophically  in  the  last  50  years.  Of  the  failures 
that  ha>e  occurred,  none  has  been  in  California.  Two  structurally  inadequate  dams  in  California 
have  suffered  earthquake  damage  severe  enough  to  cause  them  to  be  abandoned.  Lower  Van 
Norman  Dam  in  1971  and  Sheffield  Dam  prior  to  World  War  IL  In  neither  case  did  the  reservoir 
lose  water,  and  residents  of  downstream  areas  at  risk  of  inundation  were  successfully  evacuated  with 
no  loss  of  life.  The  only  catastrophic  dam  failure  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  was  the 
Teton  Dam  failure  in  Idaho  in  June  1976,  failure  of  this  dam  resulted  in  the  implementation  of 
increasingly  stringent  and  sophisticated  design  and  construction  techniques. 

Flood  Design  Criteria 

For  a  large  dam  with  high  hazard  potential,  the  spillway  must  be  capable  of  safely  passing  the 
probable  maximum  flood,  or  PMF.  The  PMF  is  defined  as  the  flood  that  may  be  expected  from 
the  most  severe  combination  of  critical  meteorologic  and  hydrologic  conditions  that  are  reasonably 
possible  in  the  region  over  the  life  of  the  project.  Consequently,  overtopping  of  a  dam  would  be 
an  event  with  an  extremely  low  probability.  During  the  project  feasibility  study  phase,  PMF 
estimates  were  assembled  for  each  of  the  project  alternatives.  However,  if  a  certain  dam 
alternative  is  selected,  ad  'itional  PMF  analysis  will  be  performed  during  final  design  and  permitting. 

Seismic  Design  Criteria 

Evciy  new  dam  in  California  must  be  designed  to  withstand  the  maximum  credible  earthquake,  or 
MCE,  without  incurring  serious  damage.  An  MCE  is  defined  as  the  most  severe  earthquake  that 
is  believed  to  be  possible  at  the  site  based  on  geologic  and  scismological  evidence.  The  MCE  is 
determined  by  regional  and  local  studies  that  include  a  complete  review  of  all  histoncal  earthquake 
data  for  events  sufficiently  nearby  to  influence  the  project,  all  faults  m  the  area,  and  attenuations 
from  causative  faults  to  the  site. 
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Geotechnical  studies  for  seismic  considerations  have  been  performed  for  the  New  San  Clemente 
and  Canada  sites,  and  to  a  lesser  level  of  detail  for  the  New  Los  Padres  and  San  Clemente  Creek 
sites.  These  studies  include  literature  review,  mapping  of  geologic  faults  in  the  region,  review  of 
historical  earthquakes  in  the  region,  determination  of  MCE  for  the  dam  site,  and  evaluation  of 
slope  stability  in  the  reservoir  area. 

Any  dam/reservoir  alternative  selected  would  require  additional  evaluation  of  conditions  relative  to 
seismic  design  criteria  as  part  of  the  final  design  and  permitting  process. 

Dam  Failure  Analysis 

Construction  of  any  of  the  damfreservoir  project  alternatives  would  increase  the  potential  for  loss 
of  life  or  damage  to  property  in  the  event  of  a  dam  failure.  However,  because  of  the  design  and 
construction  standards  in  place  as  part  of  the  permitting  process  for  dams,  dam  failure  is  an 
extremely  remote  possibility. 

An  Emergency  Action  Plan  is  required  for  all  dam/reservoir  projects  for  use  in  case  of  any  problem 
or  failure  that  could  cause  injury  to  project  operations,  or  to  persons  or  property  located 
downstream.  As  part  of  the  Emergency  Action  Plan  for  a  dam,  inundation  maps  are  prepared 
where  there  is  potential  for  flooding  and  damage  from  dam  failure. 

The  purpose  of  a  dam  failure  analysis  is  to  prepare  inundation  maps  for  inclusion  in  the  Emergency 
Action  Plan.  Such  a  study  was  performed  in  1987  for  three  sizes  of  a  dam  at  the  New  San 
Clemente  site  (16,000  AF,  20,000  AF,  and  29,000  AF  reservoir).  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
dam/rcservoir  projects  presendy  being  considered,  analyses  have  not  been  performed  for  the  other 
sites  or  for  a  23,0(X)  AF  New  San  Clemente  project.  If  a  specific  dam  project  is  selected,  a  dam 
failure  analysis  will  be  performed  as  part  of  the  permitting  process  under  authority  of  the  DSOD 
and  the  State  Office  of  Emergency  Services. 

The  mam  factors  affecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  damage  from  a  dam  failure  are  the  dam  height, 
reservoir  volume,  type  of  dam  construction  (concrete  gravity,  concrete  arch,  earthfill  or  rockfill 
embankment,  etc.),  and  location  with  respect  to  inhabited  or  developed  areas.  In  general,  the 
higher  the  dam,  the  larger  the  reservoir,  and  the  closer  to  populated  or  developed  areas,  the 
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greater  the  potential  damage.  Concrete  gravity  or  arch  dams  are  typically  assumed  to  breach  more 
rapidly  than  earthfili  or  lockfill  embankment  dams  of  comparable  size,  resulting  in  a  larger  flood 
wave  and  greater  damage  potential.  Table  15-1  provides  a  summary  of  the  data  pertinent  to  a  dam 
failure  analysis. 

15.1.2  POTABLE  WATER  QUALITY 

Cal-Am  conducts  extensive  water  quality  tests  on  surface  water  from  the  Carmel  River  and 
groundwater  from  the  Carmel  Valley  and  Seaside  aquifers.  Each  year  a  summary  report  of  the  raw 
water  quality  analyses  completed  during  the  year  is  sent  to  Cal-Am  customers;  the  1989  report  is 
considered  to  be  representative  and  is  presented  in  Table  15-Z  The  surface  water  quality  results 
indicate  that  concentrations  fall  below  the  maximum  contaminant  levels  for  all  the  constituents 
Icsted  that  have  established  water  quality  standards.  In  addition  to  the  constituents  listed  in  Table 
15-2,  Cal-Ara  has  conducted  monitoring  for  164  additional  organic  chemicals  for  which  the 
California  Department  of  Health  Services  and  the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  have 
not  yet  set  levels.  All  results  for  1989  were  below  detection  levels,' 

Cal-Am  IS  currently  conducting  studies  designed  to  determine  the  level  of  effort  needed  to  bring 
the  existing  surface  water  treatment  system  at  the  Carmel  Valley  Filter  Plant  into  compliance  with 
new  State  dnnking  water  regulations.  The  extent  of  structural  or  operational  changes  that  may  be 
implemented  will  be  determined  as  a  result  of  these  studies  In  addition,  Cal-Am  is  assessing  the 
design  and  cost  of  new  facilities  that  will  be  needed  for  surface  and  groundwater  treatment  in  order 
to  comply  with  recent  federal  drinking  water  regulations 

As  a  regulated  public  utility,  Cal-Am  treats  water  to  consistently  meet  State  health  standards. 
The  surface  water  and  groundwater  resources  are  of  varying  quality,  and  require  different  types  of 
treatment  with  varying  costs.  Some  treatment  is  necessary  for  taste,  odor  or  other  aesthetic 
considerations. 

The  eVSIM  model  may  be  used  to  determine  what  percentage  of  production  would  be  deiivcd 
from  various  supply  sources  in  normal  years  compared  to  drought  years.  This  information  is  most 
valuable  to  determine  potential  differences  in  treatment  costs.  Water  quality  at  the  tap  would  be 
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TABLE  15-1 

DAM/RESERVOIR  DATA  PERTINENT  TO 
DAM  FAILURE  ANALYSIS 


Dam/Reservoir 

Alternative 

Dam  Type 

Dam  Height 
(feet) 

Distance  Upstream 
of  Esquiline 
Bridge*  (miles) 

24  NLP 

Gravity  RCC 

264 

9.9 

16  NLP/D 

Gravity  RCC 

234 

9.9 

9  NLP/D 

Gravity  RCC 

194 

99 

23  NSC 

Gravity  RCC 

254 

3.5 

6CAC/D 

Zoned  embankment  or 
Concrete-faced  rockflll 

199 

12.6 

11  see 

Gravity  RCC 

290 

4.9 

10  CHU 

Zoned  embankment 

182 

3.6 

25  CAN 

2^ned  embankment 

320 

_2 

'  Esquiline  Bridge  is  located  near  upstream  (east)  end  of  Carmel  Valley  Village  at  River  Mile  14.45 
^Canada  Dam  site  is  located  08  mile  north  of  Carmel  Valley  Road  at  about  River  Mile  4.9, 
approximately  9  5  mile  downstream  of  Esquiline  Bridge. 

Source:  MPVVMD 
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TABLE  15-2 

PRIMARY  STANDARDS 

Mandatory  Health-Related  Standards  Established  by  the 
State  of  California,  Department  of  Health  Services 


Maximum  _ Cal-Am  System  (1989) _ 

Contaminant  Surface  Water  Groundwater 


Parameter 

Units 

Level 

Average 

Clanty 

Turl^ity 

NTU 

05 

0^-1 

03 

01-08 

03 

Microbiok>j^l 

Cotiform  Bacteria 

%  Tests  Positive 

10 

00%-097% 

048% 

Or^nic  Chemicals 

Total  Tnhatomcthancs 

mg/l 

oto 

<00005-0  101 

0047 

Endnn 

mgl 

00002 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Lindane 

mg4 

0004 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Melhoxychlor 

mg/l 

001 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Tocaphcnc 

mg/I 

0005 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

2,4-D 

mg/l 

01 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

2,  4,  5-TP  Sitvcx 

mgl 

001 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Atrarjnc 

mgl 

0003 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Bentazon 

mgl 

0018 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Benzene 

mg/l 

0001 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

Carbon  Tetrachloride 

mgl 

00005 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

1,  2-Dibromo-3.CtiloropropaiK 

mgl 

00002 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

1,  4-Dichk)robcnzene 

mg/l 

0005 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

1,  l-Dichloroeihanc 

mgl 

00005 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

1,  l*Dichk>focthylcnc 

mg/l 

0006 

ND(<OOC05) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

1,  3«Dichk)r<^opcnc 

mgfl 

00005 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

Ethylbenzene 

mgl 

0680 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<0.0005 

Ethylene  Dibromide 

mg/l 

000002 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Molmate 

m^ 

002 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Monochtofobcnzcnc 

ragl 

0030 

ND(  <00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

Simazine 

mg/l 

001 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

1,  1,  2,  2-Tclrachk)rocihanc 

mgfl 

0001 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

TctrachkxocihylcrK 

mg/l 

0005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

Thiobcncarb 

mg/l 

007 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

1,  1,  l-Tndilorocthane 

mg/l 

0200 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

1,  1,  2*TrKhK)rocthanc 

mg/l 

0032 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

Tnchloroethylcnc 

mg/l 

0005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND{<00005) 

<00005 

Vinyl  Qitonde 

mgl 

00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

Xylenes 

mgl 

1750 

ND(<00005) 

<00005 

ND(<0  0005) 

<00005 

Inorganic  Chemicals 

Aluminum 

mg/l 

1 

ND(<0 1) 

<01 

ND{<0  1) 

<01 

Arsenic 

mg/l 

005 

ND(<001) 

<001 

ND(<001) 

<001 

Banum 

m^ 

1 

ND(<01) 

<01 

ND(<0  1) 

<0.1 

Cadmium 

001 

ND(<0001) 

<0001 

ND(<0001) 

<0001 

Chromium 

mg/l 

005 

ND(<001) 

<001 

ND(<001) 

<001 

Fluonde 

mg/l 

1 4.Z4* 

ND(<01) 

<01 

03-05 

0.4 

Lead 

mg/l 

005 

ND(<0005) 

<0005 

ND(<0005) 

<0.005 

Mercury 

mg/l 

0002 

ND(<0001) 

<0001 

ND(<0001) 

<0.001 

Nutate  (as  NOj) 

mg/l 

45 

ND(<10) 

<10 

<10-30 

10 

Selenium 

mg/l 

001 

ND(<0.0OS) 

<0005 

ND(<0005) 

<0.005 

Silver 

mg/l 

005 

ND(<001) 

<001 

ND(<001) 

<001 
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TABLE  15-2  (Continued) 


PRIMARY  STANDARDS  (Continued) 
Mandatory  Health-Related  Standards  Established  by  the 
State  of  California,  Department  of  Health  Services 


Parameter 

Units 

Maximum 

Contaminant 

Level 

Cal-Am  System  (1989) 

Surface  Water  Groundwater 

Range  Average  Range  Average 

Radtoaaivity 

Grees  Al{^  Activity 

pQ4 

IS 

0-1 

0 

0-2 

1 

Gnxs  Beta  Activity 

pCtd 

50 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Tniium 

pCt/1 

20,000 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Strontium>90 

pCt/l 

8 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Radium  226  and  228  combined 

pCi/l 

5 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

Uranium 

pOd 

20 

NR 

NR 

NR 

NR 

SECONDARY  STANDARDS 

Aesthetic  Standards  Established  by  the  State  of  California,  Department  of  Health  Services 

Color 

Units 

15 

<3-7 

<3 

ND(<3) 

<3 

Odor*l'hre&hc^ 

Units 

3 

<1.3 

<1 

ND<1 

<1 

Qitonde 

mg/1 

500 

10.15 

11 

40-140 

70 

Copper 

mgd 

10 

ND{<005) 

<005 

ND(<005) 

<005 

Foaming  Agents  (MBAS) 

mgd 

05 

ND(<005) 

<005 

ND(<005) 

<005 

Iron 

mg/I 

03 

ND(<01) 

<01 

ND(<0.1) 

<01 

Manganese 

mgl 

005 

ND(<-003) 

<003 

ND(<003) 

<003 

Sulfate 

mg/1 

500 

20-30 

26 

70-120 

80 

Zinc 

mg/1 

50 

05-10 

07 

05-10 

07 

Total  Dissob^  Solids 

mgl 

1000 

110-160 

130 

250-600 

360 

pH 

ADDITIONAL  CONSTITUENTS  ANALYZED 

Units  No  standard  7.1-78  76 

7  0-7  4 

72 

Hardness  (CACO3) 

(mgd) 

No  standard 

90-120 

100 

170-300 

200 

Sodium 

(mgd) 

No  standard 

10-25 

15 

40-100 

60 

Calcium 

(mgd) 

No  standard 

20-30 

25 

40-80 

50 

Potassium 

(mgd) 

No  standard 

2-3 

2 

2-5 

3 

Magnesium 

(mgd) 

No  standard 

8-15 

10 

15-25 

19 

mg/l  milligrams  per  titer  (parts  per  million) 

pCt/1  picoC  s  per  liter 

*  FluonOe  standard  depends  on  temperature 

ND()  Not  detected,  detection  level  tn  parentheses 

NR  Monitoring  not  required  by  Health  Department  as  of  12411189 
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similar  for  all  alternatives,  in  terms  of  public  health  and  safety,  because  all  municipal  supplies 
must  be  treated  to  meet  the  same  state  standards. 

15.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 
SIGNinCANCE  CRITERIA 

A  project  would  generally  be  considered  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  public  safety  if  it  were  to 
pose  an  unacceptable  threat  to  human  lives  or  private  property  as  a  result  of  unsafe  design, 
construction  or  operation.  In  addition,  a  project  would  be  considered  to  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  if  It  were  to  increase  the  downstream  100-year  flood  elevation  by  1  foot  or  more,  or  if  the 
quality  of  water  delivered  to  consumers  posed  an  unacceptable  risk  to  public  health  by  violating 
any  applicable  water  quality  standards. 

15.2.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

Impact 

15.2.1-1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  result  in  the 
inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Failure  of  the  proposed  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  be  a  very  remote  possibility,  however,  failure 
of  the  dam  would  cause  significant  damage  in  Carmel  Valley.  Dam  failure  could  occur  as  a  result 
of  structural  failure  of  the  dam  itself  or  its  foundation.  Structural  failure  could  be  promoted  by 
groundshaking  induced  by  seismic  activity,  the  dam  could  be  overtopped  by  a  wave  produced  by 
a  landslide,  perhaps  earthquake-induced,  into  the  rescivoir,  or,  damage  or  failure  could  result  from 
overtopping  and  erosion  during  an  extreme  flood  event. 

The  New  Los  Padres  Dam  site  is  located  approximately  0.7  mile  upstream  of  Princes  Camp,  a 
populated  area  near  the  confluence  of  Carmel  River  and  Cachagua  Creek.  Failure  of  the  New  Los 
Padres  Dam  would  severely  impact  Princes  Camp  and  other  nearby  areas. 

Existing  dams  located  downstream  of  a  proposed  project  are  also  subject  to  damage  or  progressive 
failure  resulting  from  failure  of  the  upstream  dam.  Thus,  in  a  worst-case  scenario,  failure  of  the 
New  Los  Padres  Dam  could  result  in  the  failure  of  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam,  thus  increasing 
the  downstream  flood  volume.  A  flood  wave  originating  at  the  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  follow 
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*be  Canod  River  dowrslrcan,  possS>^  czssii^  Csiure  t>r  ibe  exsuag  San  Oemmif.  Dzsi,  ibe  flood 
wave  would  ctnflnoe  oa  down  the  Cannd  Rher  Vaucjr  for  about  18  miles  to  tbe  Pacifle  Ocean, 
lliis  would  be  cemndered  a  sianScant  adverse  impact. 


Mitigatioa  Measures 


15.2.1- l(a)  Theproctduraandmpiranerist^lhtCa!^onmDep.jmmmi^WataRaourca, 

Da-iaon  ef  Safe  •  of  Dams,  regarding  she  des^  consnuaion  and  operasson  of 
she  profxaed  A  Los  Padres  Dam  shad  be  ssriesfy  adhered  so.  The  engneesirtg 
ssaff  as  she  DSOO  shall  be  consulsed  during  final  prefea  desgn  as  so  adequase 
safe^  measures  So  be  incorporased  inso  pn^ecs  desiffi,  consttuedon  and  operauon. 
Durzrg  final  slesifft,  desemurutdon  of  she  PMF,  She  MCE  and  osher  safety-relased 
desifft  aiseria  shall  be  rrmde. 

15.2.1- i(b)  In  she  evens  shas  shis  alsemasive  is  seleeted  for  implemeruasion,  a  dam  failure 

armiysis  shall  be  performed  shas  delineases  djwnssream  areas  thas  would  be  subjecs 
to  inundadon  uruler  a  tvorss-case  failure  scertario.  An  Emergeruy  Acsion  Plan 
shall  be  prepared  by  she  MPWMD  its  order  so  allow  the  evacuation  of  all 
downstream  areas  that  would  be  as  risk  in  the  evera  of  catastrophic  dam  failure. 


Impact 

lS.21-2  ImpieoKiitatlon  of  tbe  24  NXP  altenutive  could  result  in  a  narrowteg  of  tbe 
Carmel  River  channel  below  tbe  dam  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  tbe  extent 
of  tbe  lOO-jear  flood  plain. 


As  discussed  in  Section  73,  operatic-  of  the  24  NLP  alternative  could  reduce  the  Carmel  Rrver 
channel  capacity  downstream  of  the  dam.  A  reduction  in  channel  capacity  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  water  surface  ctevations  during  floods,  thus  posing  an  increased  risk  to  residents  and 
property  downstream.  Increases  in  downstream  water  suiface  elevations  of  one  foot  or  more  for 
the  100-ycar  flood  would  be  considered  a  significant  impact  to  public  health  and  safety.  It  snould 
be  i.oted,  however,  that  exact  prediction  of  future  changes  is  rather  speculative,  with  a  number  of 
variables  entering  into  the  analysis,  the  quantitative  inialuation  of  each  of  the  vanabics  is  subject 
to  uncertainty.  Therefore,  because  change  m  the  IflO-ycar  nood  el.'^  ilions  downstream  of  the 
proposed  dam  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty,  this  impact  must  Ic  considered  potentially 
significant. 
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MitigalioD  Mezsme 

15il-2  As  desoibed  in  }S:Sgjdsn  Mtasmt  73-f,  tke  MPff'ilD  vculd  monilcr  trends  in 
duumd  capsdiy  domtssitam  of  the  project  for  an  extended  period  of  years.  If 
a  teducBcn  in  capadtj  is  confirmed,  MPWMD  yeould  irdtiase  tivo  procedures  to 
restore  ckarmd  capad^\  Inidalfy,  the  channel  vould  be  cleared  of  vegetation  to 
appeadmatelydOfeetmde.  Ift}usaloaeyvastMeffeaive.itvvotddbenecessa]y 
to  move  sahment  to  dear  the  channd.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  physical 
rerrutval  (eg,dredgfi^orbtdIdadr^  VdshOxse  mitigation  measures,  the  impacts 
are  expected  to  b:  reduced  to  a  less  than  sgnfiicant  levd. 

Impact 

iS.Zl-3  Oigsmic  materials  cantaiaed  nithia  the  reservoir  could,  upon  chloiinatioD  of 
tliedrialdug  water  supply,  fonn  trihalomethaoes  (orTILNls)  in  levels  suflirieot 
to  affect  public  health. 

Impoundment  of  water  within  any  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  would  result  in  the  presence  of 
naturally  occurring  dissohed  organic  substances  in  the  water  supply.  These  humic  substances  are 
derhod  from  soil  and  decaying  wood  or  vegetation.  Upon  chlorination,  these  humic  substances 
react  to  form  certain  organic  chemicals  known  as  trihalomcthanes.  or  THMs,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  chloroform.^ 

TH.Ms  are  known  to  cause  cancers  in  laboratory  animals,  although  no  definitive  conclusions  can 
be  reached  for  their  contnbution  to  human  cancers  m  small  doses.  The  current  limit  for  THMs 
in  dnnking  water  is  0.1  mg/l;  this  requirement  applies  to  water  systems  serving  over  10,000  people. 
The  existing  requirement  may  become  more  stnngcnt  (Le.,  lower)  in  the  future. 

The  THM-fomiation  potential  of  the  proposed  reservoir  would  be  highest  in  the  first  few  years 
of  operation  as  the  inundated  vegetation  decays,  and  would  gradually  decrease  over  time.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  long-term  elevated  levels  of  THMs  would  be  present  in  the  Cal-Am  water 
supply.  Because  the  water  supply  would  be  treated  by  Cal-Am  to  meet  all  applicable  public  health 
standards,  this  impact  is  considered  less  than  significant. 
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MhigHioD  Measure 

152.1-3  It  IS  rtammaided  that  the  rtsavoa-bmtidaoon  area  be  cleared  of  vtgaadon  and 
other  orpmc  debris  as  rtmch  as  possible  to  reduce  the  THM-formadon  potential 
cf  the  mpoimded  voter. 

Implemeiilauon  of  these  miugatica  messures  nould  reduce  the  poteotial  impacts  to  public  health 
and  safety  to  a  ievd  of  iiaignifieaiice. 

1522  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIRyDESAUNATlON  (16  NXP/D) 

Impact 

1522-1  Catastmphic  bilure  of  the  proposed  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  result  in 
the  inundation  of  private  properD'  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section  15.2.1.  The  impacts 
of  failure  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  described  above  in  Section  15.21  for  the 
24,000-AF  New  Los  Padres  project;  however,  because  of  the  reduced  volume  of  water  storage 
associated  with  this  alternative,  the  potential  impacts  in  thv  ent  of  catastrophic  dam  failure  would 
be  somewhat  less  than  for  the  24,000-AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

The  mitigation  measures  presented  in  Section  15.2.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  ahemanve  also. 


Implemenbtion  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  could  result  in  a  narrowing  of 
the  Carmel  River  channel  below  the  dam  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  the 
extent  of  the  100-year  flood  pbin. 

This  impact  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  discussed  in  Section  15  2.1-2  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  although  the  degree  of  potential  channel  capacity  reduction  would  be  somewhat  less 
because  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  reservoir. 


15.22-1 


Impact 

15.22-2 
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Mitigation  Measure 

!5i2-2  Misig/idon  mtasure  15.2.1-2  [or  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  would 
be  applicable  to  this  altemame  also. 

Impact 

lS.2.2-3  Organic  materials  contained  within  the  reservoir  could,  npon  chlorination  of 
the  drinking  water  supply,  form  trihalomethaiies  (or  HIMs)  in  levels  sufficient 
to  a^ect  public  health. 

The  effects  on  public  health  from  THM  consumption  are  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.1-3  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

Mitigation  measure  15.11-3  for  the  24  NLP  altemath  e  would  be  applkabie  to  this 
alternative  also. 


Consumption  of  desalinated  ocean  water  would  have  no  impact  on  public 
health. 

Th.  desalination  facility  would  be  designed  to  produce  potable  water  with  a  total  dissolved  solids 
(TDS)  level  of  300  milligrams  per  liter  (mg/1)  or  less.  The  majority  of  the  TDS  would  be  sodium 
and  chloride.  By  comparison,  tne  TDS  concentration  for  surface  and  ground  water  sources  in  the 
Cal-Am  system  ranges  between  1 10  to  600  mg/L  (Table  15-2). 

\Vithout  post-treatment,  desalinated  seawater  would  have  a  TDS  level  of  about  190  mgl.  Because 
of  Its  lack  of  constituents  such  as  calcium  and  carbonate,  and  its  low  pH,  the  water  would  be 
'aggressive'  and  would  tend  to  corrode  pipes  or  other  surfaces  unless  post-treatment  were  provided. 
Post-treatment  would  be  included  by  treating  the  product  water  with  lime  and  allowing  the 
desalinated  seawater  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  provide  bicarbonate  alkalinity.  In 
addition,  the  desalinated  water  supply  would  be  treated  so  as  to  meet  all  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Thereiorc,  the  consumption  of  desalted  seawater  would  be  expected  to  have  no  impact 
on  public  health. 


15.Z2-3 


Impact 

15.2.24 
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Mitigation  Measure 

15.22-4  No  additional  miligaDon  would  be  necessary. 

1523  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOmyDESAUNATION  (9  NLP®) 

Impact 

1523-1  Catastrophic  (ailore  of  the  proposed  New  Los  Padres  Dam  would  result  in 
the  Inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  desenbed  in  Section  15.21.  The  unpacts 
of  failure  of  this  alternathe  would  be  similar  to  those  described  above  in  Seetton  15.21  for  the 
24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  project,  however,  because  of  the  reduced  volume  of  water  storage 
associated  with  this  alternative,  the  potential  impacts  in  the  event  of  catastrophic  dam  failure  would 
be  somewhat  less  than  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  alternative. 


Mitigation  Measure 


15.23-1  The  mittgatuv.  measures  presented  m  Section  15.2.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  alternative. 


Impact 

15.23-2  Implementation  of  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  could  result  in  a  narrowing  of 
the  Carmel  River  channel  below  the  dam  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  the 
extent  of  the  100-year  flood  plain. 


This  impact  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  discussed  m  Impact  1521-2  for  the  24  NLP 
allcrnairve,  although  the  degree  of  potential  cha.incl  capacity  reduction  would  be  somewhat  less 
because  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  reservoir. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.3-2  Mitigation  measure  15  2 1-2  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservom  would 
be  applicable  to  this  alternative  also. 
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Impact 

15.23-3  Oifsnlc  matetials  contained  wlllila  tbe  reservoir  could,  upon  cbloiination  of 
the  diitildng  water  supply,  form  tribalometbanes  (orTIIMs)  in  levels  sufficient 
to  aSect  public  bealtk 

This  alternative  would  have  a  THM  formation  potential  similar  to  that  described  under  Impact 
15.2.1-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative. 

Mitigation  Measure 

Mitigation  measure  15.11-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  applicable  to 
this  alternative. 


Consumption  of  desalinated  ocean  water  would  have  no  impact  on  public 
health. 

Desalinated  sea  water  quality  is  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.2-4  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 
Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.3-4  No  additional  mitigation  would  be  necessary. 

15.2.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

Impact 

15  2.4-1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  New  San  Clemente  Dam  would  result 
in  the  inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  those  dcscibed  in  Section  15.2.1.  Failure 
of  the  proposed  New  San  Qemcntc  Dam  would  cause  significant  damage  in  Carmel  Valley.  In  a 
worst-case  situation,  failure  of  the  proposed  New  San  Qemcnte  Dam  could  be  triggered  by  the 
failure  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam,  thus,  the  downstream  flood  progression  would  be 
exacerbated  by  the  failure  of  both  dams.  The  flood  wave  would  travel  down  the  Carmel  River 
Valley  for  about  18  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


15.23-3 


Impact 

15.2.34 
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15.2.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIR/DESAUNATION  (6  CAC/D) 

Impact 

15.25- 1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  Cachagoa  Creek  Dam  would  result  In 

the  inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section  15.21.  Failure  of  the 
proposed  Cachagua  Creek  Dam  would  cause  si^ificant  damage  in  Carmel  Valley.  In  addition,  the 
Cachagua  Creek  site  is  located  approximately  35  miles  upstream  of  Princes  Camp,  a  populated 
area  near  the  confluence  of  Carmel  River  and  Cachagua  Creek.  Dam  failure  at  this  site  would 
significantly  impact  Princes  Camp  and  other  nearby  areas. 

In  a  worst-case  situation,  failure  of  the  proposed  Cachagua  Creek  Dam  could  result  in  the  failure 
of  the  existing  San  Qemente  Dam,  thus  the  downstream  flood  progression  would  be  exacerbated 
by  the  failure  of  both  dams.  The  flood  wave  would  travel  down  the  Carmel  River  Valley  for 
about  18  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.5-1  The  mitigation  measures  presented  in  Section  15.2.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  alternative  also. 

Impact 

15.25- 2  Implementatioa  of  the  6  CAC/D  alternative  could  result  in  a  narrowing  of  the 

Carmel  River  channel  below  the  dam  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  extent 
of  the  100-year  flood  plain. 

This  impact  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  discussed  in  Impact  15.21-2  for  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  although  the  degree  of  potcnlidl  channel  capacity  reduction  would  be  considerably  less 
because  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  reservoir  and  because  this  reservoir  would  be  located  on  a 
tnbutaiy  of  the  Carmel  River  rather  than  on  the  main  stem.  Therefore,  the  effects  of  this 
alternative  on  downstream  channel  caoacity  would  be  coasidcred  insignificant. 
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Mitigation  Measure 
15  2.5-2  None  necessary. 

Impact 

15.2.5-3  Orgaalc  laateiials  contained  within  the  reservoir  could,  upon  chlorination  of 
the  lirinlflng  water  supply,  form  trihaiomethanes  (or  THMs)  in  levels  sufficient 
to  affect  puUic  health. 


The  effects  on  public  health  from  THM  consumption  arc  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.1-3  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.Z5-3  Mitigation  measure  15.2.1-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  he  applicable  to  this 
alternative  also. 

Impact 

15.Z5-4  Consumption  of  desalinated  ocean  water  would  have  no  impact  on  public 
berdth. 


Desalinated  sea  water  quality  is  discussed  under  Impact  15.Z2-4  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 
Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.54  No  additional  muigation  would  be  necessary. 

15.2.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

Impact 

15.2.6-1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  San  Clemente  Creek  Dam  would  result 
in  the  inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  toss  of  human  fife. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  descnbed  in  Section  15.2.1.  Failure  of  the 
proposed  San  Qemente  Creek  Dam  would  cause  significant  damage  in  Carmel  Valley.  In  a  worst 
case  situation,  failure  of  the  prop.)sed  San  Clemente  Creek  Dam  could  result  in  the  failure  of  the 
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existing  San  Oemente  Dam,  thus,  the  downstream  Oood  progression  would  be  exacerbated  by  the 
failure  of  both  dams.  The  flood  wave  would  travel  down  the  Carmel  River  Valley  for  about  18 
miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.6- 1  The  midgadon  measures  presented  in  Section  15.11  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 

Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  altemadve  also. 

Impact 

15.2.6- 2  Implementation  of  the  11  SCC  alternative  could  result  in  a  narrowing  of  the 

Carmel  River  channel  below  San  Clemente  Dam  and  a  subsequent  increase 
in  the  extent  of  the  100-year  flood  plain. 


This  alternative  would  have  the  greatest  ciTect  on  channel  capacity  of  all  tributaiy  reservoirs.  The 
potential  for  reduction  in  channel  capacity  would  be  sirailar  to  that  of  the  9  NLP  alternative,  and 
would  therefore  be  considered  potentially  significant. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.Z6-2  Mitigation  measure  15.2 1-2  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  applicable  to 
this  alternative  also,  and  would  reduce  impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels. 

Impact 

15.2.6-3  Organic  materials  contained  within  the  reservoir  could,  upon  chlorination  of 
the  drinking  water  supply,  form  tribalomethanes  (or  TllMs)  in  levels  sufficient 
to  affect  public  health. 

The  eifccls  on  public  health  from  THM  consumption  arc  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.1-3  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.6-3  Mitigation  measure  15.2 1-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  applu:able  to  this  ■ 

alternative  also  I 

i 
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Implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  the  potential  impacts  to  public  health 
and  safety  to  a  level  of  insignificance. 

15.2.7  10^  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Impact 

15.2.7-1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  Chupines  Creek  Dam  would  result  in 
the  Inunction  of  private  proper^  end  possibly  the  loss  of  bjuman  life. 

Potential  dam  failure  mechanisms  would  be  the  same  as  described  in  Section  15.2.1.  Failure  of  the 
proposed  Chupines  Creek  Dam  would  cause  significant  damage  in  Carmel  Valley.  A  flood  wave 
from  the  Chupines  Creek  site  would  travel  approximately  0.8  mile  to  Tularcilos  Creek,  then  about 
1.4  miles  along  Tularcitos  Creek  and  Carmel  Valley  Road  to  the  confluence  of  Tularcilos  Creek 
and  the  Carmel  Rivci,  then  approximately  15.8  miles  down  Carmel  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
There  would  be  a  backwater  effect  at  the  confluence  of  Chupines  and  Tularcitos  Creeks,  with  some 
flooding  and  damage  on  Tularcitos  Creek  upstream  of  its  confluence  with  Chupines  Creek. 

Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.7- 1  Thi  mitigation  measures  presented  in  Section  IS  2.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 

Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  alternative  also. 

Impact 

15.2.7- 2  Implementation  of  the  10  CHU  alternative  would  have  ^  impact  on  the 

downstream  channel  capacity  of  the  Carmel  River. 

This  alternative  would  have  no  cffcx:t  on  downstream  channel  capacity  or  flood  elevations 

Mitigation  Measure 
15.2.7-2  None  necessary. 
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Impact 

^5.2.7-3  Organic  materials  contained  within  the  reservoir  could,  upon  chlorination  of 
the  drinking  water  supply,  form  trihaiomethanes  (or  THMs)  in  levels  sufficient 
to  affect  public  health. 


The  effects  on  public  health  from  THM  consumption  are  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.1-3  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.7-3  Mitigation  measure  15 11-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  applicable  to  this 
altemadve  also. 


Implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  the  potential  impacts  to  public  health 
and  safety  to  a  level  of  insignificance. 


15.2  8  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR 


15.2.8-1  Catastrophic  failure  of  the  proposed  Canada  Dam  would  result  in  the 
inundation  of  private  property  and  possibly  the  loss  of  human  life. 


Because  this  alternative  would  involve  the  construction  of  an  off-stream  storage  reservoir,  the  risk 
of  dam  failure  would  be  substantially  reduced  compared  to  the  other  alternatives. 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.8- 1  The  mitigation  measures  presented  m  Section  15  2.1  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los 

Padres  Reservoir  would  be  applicable  to  this  alternative  also. 

Impact 

15.2.8- 2  Implementation  of  the  25  CAN  alternative  would  have  no  impact  on  the 

channel  capacity  of  the  Carmel  River  below  the  diversion. 


As  discussed  in  Section  7.4,  the  25  CAN  alternative  would  be  expected  to  have  little  or  no  impact 
on  the  flood-carrying  capacity  of  the  Carmel  River  at  or  below  the  [xiint  of  diversion. 
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Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.8- 2  None  necessary. 

Impact 

15.2.8- 3  Organic  materials  contained  within  the  reservoir  could,  upon  chlorination  of 

the  drinidng  water  supply,  form  trihatomethanes  (or  THMs)  in  levels  suflicient 
to  affect  public  health. 

The  eHects  on  public  health  from  THM  consumption  are  discu'sed  under  Impact  15.2.1-3  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 


Mittgation  Menrure 

15.2.8- 3  Mitigation  measure  15.2.1-3  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  applicable  to  this 

alternative  also. 

15.2.9  7  MOD  DESALINATION  PLANT 
Impact 

15.2.9-  i  Consumption  of  desalinated  ocean  water  would  have  no  impact  on  public 

health. 

Desalinated  sea  water  quality  is  discussed  under  Impact  15.2.2-4  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative 


Mitigation  Measure 

15.2.9-1  No  addUional  mitigation  would  be  necessary. 

15.2.10  NO  PROJECT 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  have  no  impacts  on  public  health  and  safety,  therefore,  no 
mitigation  is  necessary. 
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ISJ  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  CONSTRUCTION 
SIGNinCANCE  CRITERIA 

A  project  would  generally  be  considered  to  have  a  signiCcant  effec'  on  public  safety  if  it  were  to 
pose  an  unacceptable  threat  to  human  life  or  health  as  a  result  of  unsafe  construction  practices. 
There  always  exists  some  unavoidable  risk  to  workers  and  the  public  during  the  construction  of 
large  projects. 


15.3.1  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES 


15.3.1-1  Data  construction  would  pose  a  threat  to  worker  and  public  safety. 


There  exists  an  inherent  risk  of  injury  or  accident  during  the  construction  of  a  large  project  such 
as  a  dam.  Worker  health  and  safety  is  regulated  by  the  California  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Association,  or  Cal  OSHA,  analysis  of  worker  safely  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document.  The 
construction  site  could,  however,  pose  a  threat  to  the  health  ana  .safety  of  unauthorized  intruders. 

The  potential  for  fire  would  exist  from  vehicle  or  equipment  accident  or  malfunction,  or  from 
blasting.  The  spillage  of  oils,  fuels,  or  fluids  used  to  operate  vehicles  or  equipment  within  the 
construction  and  borrow  sites  could  occur  due  to  vehicular  or  equipment  accident  or  malfunction, 
resulting  in  fire  or  contaminated  soil  and  water.  Traffic  safety  is  discussed  in  Chapter  10,  Traffic. 
Dam  construction  could  therefore  have  a  significant  impact  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Mitigation  Measures 

15.3.1- l(a)  Controlled  access  to  the  constmction  site  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  as  part 

of  the  site  security  plan. 

15.3.1 - 1(b)  Hard  hats  shall  be  required  at  all  tunes,  the  construction  contractor  shall  be 

required  to  follow  a  strict  safety  plan. 

15  t  '-l(cj  Construction  vehicles  and  equipment  accessing  the  sue  should  undergo  regularly 
scheduled  maintenance. 

15.3.1- l(d)  All  vehicles  and  equipment  should  be  equipped  wah  fire  extinguishers  and  spark 

arrestors;  fire  extinguisher  should  also  be  available  at  strate^  locations  at  the 
construction  site. 
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I53.1'I(e)  The  ttse  of  gisoBr^  and  gaioSne  should  be  ndtardzed;  diesd  should  be 

the  ptimiay  pieL 

153.1- l(f)  Wd£n^  anat^  and  finding  should  be  conducted  Kith  the  proper  deanmce  of 

any  fiammaSde  matetial,  arA  Kith  proper  firt-fi^sdr^  etpdptneni  nearby. 

153.1- l(g)  All  dearical  utstaUadons  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to  meet  or  erxeed 

oU  appScable  safety  codes. 

153.1- l(h)  TdqihoeK  comimoncadons  should  be  readily  available  to  telephone  fire-f^fidng 

authoriaes,  if  necessary. 

153.1- l(i)  All  blasdng  materials  shall  be  stored  properly  in  a  posted,  relegated  area. 

153.1- l(j)  Fuels  and  oils  shall  be  stored  in  sealed  tanks  located  in  storage  basins;  the  storage 

banns  shall  be  lined  vith  a  plastic  membrrme  and  select  backfill,  and  surrounded 
by  protective  dikes  providing  suffidera  volume  to  coruain  any  spills. 


Implementatioo  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  reduce  the  potential  risks  to  public  health 
and  safety  during  project  construction  to  a  tc^ei  of  insignificance. 


153.2  DESALINATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Construction  of  one  of  the  desalination  plant  alternatives  uouM  pose  no  undue  risks  to  public  or 
worker  health  and  safety  over  and  above  other  projects  of  similar  size,  and  no  mitigation  is 
necessary. 


1533  NO  PROJECT 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  have  no  impacts  on  public  health  and  safety. 


1.  Cal-Am  Water  Company,  1989  Water  Quality  Report 

2.  American  Water  Works  Association,  Water  Quality  and  Treatment,  Fourth  cd.,  1990. 
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16.1  SElTLtG 

1611.1  introduction 

This  section  discusses  tbc  energy  impUcations  of  the  operation  and  construction  of  the  various 
water  supply  altematn-es.  The  available  energy  supplies  arc  compared  with  the  energy  demands 
associated  with  the  project  alternatives.  The  energy  demands  of  the  alternatives  arc  then  assessed 
to  determine  if  they  would  result  in  a  significant  adverse  impacts. 


16.1.2  REGUIATORY  BACKGROUND 

Both  the  federal  government  and  the  State  recognize  the  importance  of  energy  conservation  and 
have  addressed  the  issue  through  legislation.  The  most  encompassing  energy  legislation  in  the  State 
IS  the  Warren-Alquist  Act.  The  Warren-Alquist  Act,  in  effect  since  January  7,  1975,  established 
the  California  Energy  Resources  Conservation  and  Development  Commission  (CEC)  and  gave  it 
certain  powers  to  certify  power  plants,  conduct  research  and  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  develop  energy  conservation  measures,  and,  in  general,  consolidate  vanous  State  functions 
related  to  energy  resources.  The  Act  goes  on  to  state  the  following: 

The  present  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  demand  for  electric  energy  is  in  part  due  to  wasteful, 
uneconomic,  ineflicicnt,  and  unnecessary  uses  of  power  and  a  continuation  of  this  trend  will 
result  in  serious  depletion  or  irreversible  commitment  of  energy,  land  and  water  resources, 
and  potential  threats  to  the  state’s  environmental  quality.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  the 
State  and  the  intent  of  the  California  Legislature  to  employ  a  range  of  measures  to  reduce 
wasteful,  uneconomical,  and  unnecessary  uses  of  energy,  thereby  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy  consumption,  prudently  conserve  energy  resources,  and  assure  statewide 
environmental,  public  safely,  and  land  use  goals. 
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Tbs  of  coetgy  impacts  are  also  addressed  in  the  CaHfcgina  EavircKiiDsita]  Quality  Act 

(CEQA>  and  provides  that  Emironmcntal  Impact  Rqxrrts  (ElKs)  state  the  possible  mitigation 
measures  ’to  reduce  wasteful.  ineSicieat,  and  unnecessary  ctmsumplioD  of  energy.' 

Description  of  Energy  and  Cbnventional  Sources 

Energy  is  the  capacity  for  doing  wik.  Tbere  are  several  forms  of  energy,  and  one  form  may  be 
changed  to  another,  such  as  burning  coal  to  produce  steam  to  drive  a  turbine  which  produces 
electricity.  Most  of  the  world’s  convertible  energy  comes  Eom  fossQ  luels  that  are  burned  to 
produce  hcaL  Energy  b  measured  in  terms  of  the  wodr  it  b  capable  of  doing.  Electric  energy  b 
usually  measured  in  kilowatt  bouts  (kWH);  natural  gas  in  BTU’s.  BTU  b  an  abbreviation  for 
Britbh  therma!  unit  and  b  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  A  kilowatt  b  a  measure  of  power,  or  heat  flow  rate,  and  cquab 
3,413  BTU  per  hour. 

Virtually  every  California  community  b  dependent  on  three  major  types  of  energy,  petroleum  fuels, 
natural  gas,  and  electric, ty.  Of  these  three,  oil  and  gas  arc  considered  'primaiy  sources  of  energy. 
Except  for  hydrrxt'icttnc  power,  production  of  electricity  requires  the  consumption  of  primary 
energy  sources. 

Petroleum  Fueb.  Petroleum  fueb  consbt  primarily  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  for  vehicles,  fu'  I 
oib  for  industiy  and  electrical  power  generation,  and  a  vrariety  of  other  liquid  fueb,  such  as 
kerosene  for  jei  fuel.  Petroleum  fuel  is  measured  in  gallons  and  contains  approximately  12,500 
BTU/gallon. 

Natural  Gas.  Natural  gas  is  usually  produced  in  conjunction  with  oil  production.  Natural  gas  b 
measured  in  cubic  feet  and  contains  approximately  1,050  BTU/cubic  foot. 

Electricity.  In  contrast  to  oil  and  gas,  most  clcvtiicity  is  produced  by  ’consuming"  other  resources. 
After  these  primary  energy  sources  are  converted  to  cicctncity,  the  electricity  b  transmitted  through 
a  vast  network  of  transmtssion  and  distnbution  lines.  The  loss  of  energy  at  the  power  plant  and 
transmission  losses  amount  to  about  two-lhirds  of  the  energy  required  to  supply  electricity,  with  the 
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remaining  one-third  of  the  energy  avmlabie  for  eixl-use  by  the  consumer.  Elfcttidty  is  measured 
in  kilowatt  hours. 


Supply.  FactGc  Gas  &  Electtic  (PG&E),  servicing  94,000  square  miles  of  Northern  and  Central 
California,  is  the  utility  supplying  electricity  and  natural  gas  to  the  Monterey  area.  PG&E  is 
dependent  on  a  variety  of  energy  sources  to  meet  their  energy  demands.  Table  16-1  shows  the 
soumes  and  volumes  of  electricity  and  natural  gas  produced  by  PG&E  in  1990.  In  1990,  PG&E 
operated  with  a  net  peak  electrical  capacity  of  21,397  MW  aiHl  maintained  a  reserve  mar^n  of  103 
percent  above  the  peak  demand.’ 

In  1989,  590.6  million  barrels  of  petroleum  products  were  supplied  to  California.  Unleaded 
gasoline  continually  represents  the  largest  component  of  petroleum  products  supplied  at  41.9 
percent.  California’s  oil  supply  is  provided  almost  equally  from  in  state  and  Alaska  production  and 
is  expected  to  decline  slowly  over  the  next  20  years,  forcing  the  State  to  import  foreign  oil  to  make 
up  the  difference  and  to  meet  increasing  demand.^ 

Consumption.  Table  16-2  reflects  energy  consumption  of  natural  gas  and  electricity  in  the  PG&E 
service  area  in  1990  for  a  variety  of  diflercni  classes  of  service.  Within  the  PG&E  service  area, 
the  average  person  consumes  about  2.3  Megawatt  Hours  (MWH)  of  electricity  per  ycar.^  The 
existing  dams  (San  Clemente  and  Los  Padres)  consume  a  minimal  amount  of  energy;  the  oilier 
sites  are  undeveloped  and  do  not  presently  consume  energy. 

Oil  supplies  approximately  57  percent  of  California’s  energy.  Industry  depends  on  oil  for 
approximately  onc-third  of  its  energy  consumption.  Transportation  depends  on  oil  for  almost  100 
percent  of  its  energy.* 

California’s  transportation  system  is  the  biggest  energy  cnd  icse  in  the  State,  consuming 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  State’s  total  energy.  In  the  year  2004,  on-road  vehicles  are 
projected  to  consume  approximately  80  percent  of  California’s  transportation  energy  demand,  a  1C 
percent  increase  from  current  demand,’  Cars,  trucks,  and  buses  account  for  nearly  all  of  the  on¬ 
road  fuel  consumption,  90  percent  of  which  is  gasoline.* 
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TABLE  16-1 

SOURCES  OF  ENERGY  SUPPLIED  BY  PG&E  IN  1990 


Electricity 

kWH 

fin  millions) 

MBTU' 
fin  millions) 

%  of  Total 

Generated: 

Hydroelectric  Plants: 

aoo8 

4.5 

Thermal-electric  Plants: 

Fossil  Fueled 

24,496 

251 

13.8 

Geothermal 

7,324 

75 

4.1 

Nuclear 

16,274 

166 

9.2 

Total  Thermal  Hectric  Plants 

48,094 

492 

27.1 

Wind  Plants 

_ 

— 

— 

Received  from  Other  Sources:^ 

46,682 

478 

26.4 

Total  Gross  System  Output 

102,784 

1,050 

58.0 

Natural  Gas 

MCF’  MBTU 

(in  thousands)  fin  millions) 

%  of  Total 

Purchased: 

From  California: 

77,935 

82 

4.5 

From  other  States; 

273,981 

288 

15.9 

From  Canada: 

372,421 

391 

21.6 

Total  Purchased 

724,337 

761 

42.0 

Grand  Total 

1,811 

1000 

'  MBTU  -  An  abbreviation  for  one  million  BTU’s. 

^  Includes  energy  supplied  through  PG&E’s  system  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 
San  Francisco's  own  use  and  for  oale  by  San  Francisco  to  its  customers,  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  government  use  and  sale  to  its  customers  and  by  the  State  of  California  for  California 
Water  Project  pumping 
^MCF  -  Million  cubic  feet. 

Source.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  Form  10-K  For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  December  31,  1990. 
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TABLE  16-2 

NATURAL  GAS  AND  END-USE  EIECTRICAL  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION 
IN  THE  PG&E  SERVICE  AREA  IN  1989 


Qass  of  Service 

Customers 

kWH 

(in  milh'ons) 

MBTU' 

(in  millions) 

%  of  Total 

Electricity 

Residential 

3,604327 

23322 

238 

ia9 

Commercial 

440,670 

25,867 

265 

21.1 

Industrial 

1,102 

16,271 

166 

13.3 

Agricultural 

98,131 

4,702 

48 

3.8 

Public  Slrect/Highway  Lighting 

14,979 

376 

4 

0.3 

Other  Electric  Utilities 

20 

3,619 

37 

3.0 

Total 

4,159329 

74,057 

758 

60.4 

Class  of  Service 

Customers 

MCF^ 

(in  thousands) 

MBTU' 

(in  millions) 

%  of  Total 

Natural  Gas 

Residential 

3,214,424 

204,433 

215 

17.1 

Commercial 

194,5% 

102,579 

108 

8.6 

Industrial 

2,154 

133,930 

141 

11.2 

Other  Gas  Utilities 

16 

31,604 

33 

2.6 

Total 

3,411,1<4) 

472,546 

4% 

39.6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1,254 

100.0 

'  MBTU  -  An  abbreviation  for  one  million  BTU’s. 

^MCF  -  Million  Cubic  Feel 

Source.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  Form  10-K  For  the  Fecal  Year  Ended  December  31,  1990. 
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162  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  OPERATION 


STANDARDS  OF  SIGNfflCANCE 


According  to  the  CEQA  Guidelines  (Appendix  G),  a  project  would  have  a  significant  efTect  on  the 
environment  if  it  encourages  activities  that  result  in  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  energy  or  uses 
energy  in  a  wasteful  manner.  For  the  purposes  of  this  EIR/EIS,  it  is  assumed  that  a  project  would 
be  considered  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  energy  consumption  if  it  were  to  consume,  on 
average,  the  equivalent  of  five  percent  or  more  of  the  existing  residential  power  uses.  Assuming 
a  buildout  population  of  141,000  '.vithin  the  District  boundaries  and  assuming  that  each  person 
consumes  about  23  MWH  of  electricity  per  year,  a  project  i.iat  consumed  an  annual  average  of 
16,200  MWH  or  greater  would  be  considered  to  have  a  significant  impact.  Energy  impacts  related 
to  project  operation  would  require  an  on-going  and  dedicated  source  of  energy  for  the  life  of  the 


16.2.1  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES  WITHOUT  PUMPED  STORAGE  (24  NLP/D, 
16  NLP/D,  9  NLP/D,  23  NSC,  AND  6  CAC/D) 


Operation  of  the  New  Los  Padres,  New  San  Clemente  or  Caebagua  Dams 
would  consume  a  minimal  amount  of  energy. 


Operation  of  these  reservoir  alternatives  would  consume  a  minimal  amount  of  energy  for  operation 
of  the  appurtenances  (outlet  valves,  fish  passage  facilities,  lighting,  etc.)  and  for  general 
maintenance.  Fuel  would  be  consumed  by  maintenance  personnel  visiting  the  dams.  However,  the 
amounts  of  energy  consumed  during  the  operation  of  these  dams  would  be  considered  insignificant. 
It  should  be  noted  the  16  NLP/D,  9  NLP/D  and  6  CAOD  alternatives  would  be  combined  with 
a  3  MGD  desalination  plant,  the  energy  consumption  of  desalination  is  discussed  below  under 
Impact  16  2.3-1.  The  alternatives  that  would  be  associated  with  the  lowest  overall  energy 
consumption  would  be  24  NLP  and  Z3  NSC. 


Mitigation  Measure 


None  required,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  the  District  purchase  and  use 
vehicles  that  have  a  high  fuel  efficiency,  and  inspect  and  maintain  vehicles  to 
ensure  fuel  efficiency. 
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16.12  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES  WITH  PUMPED  STORAGE  (11  SCO,  10  CHU, 

25  CAN) 

Impact 

16.12-1  The  pumped  storage  alternatives  (11  SCC,  10  CHU,  25  CAN)  would 
consume  electrical  -mwer  by  pumping  water  to  tributary  and  oR'-stream 
storage  reservoirs. 

Construction  and  operation  of  one  of  the  pumped  storage  alternatives  (11  SCC,  10  CHU  and  25 
CAN)  would  commit  the  MPWMD  to  increased  power  consumption  for  the  life  of  the  project. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of  power  necessary  for  normal  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  dams, 
electric  power  would  be  necessary  to  pump  water  to  oIT-stream  and  tributary  storage  reservoirs. 
The  estimated  power  consumption  of  the  pump<  J  storage  alternatives  during  wet,  normal  and 
critically  dry  years  is  presented  in  Table  16-3.  Pumping  demands  (and  therefore  energy 
consumption)  would  tend  to  be  higher  during  dry  ycai.,  During  normal  years,  the  11  SCC 
alternative  would  consume  the  electrical  power  of  about  1,200  persons,  the  10  CHU  alternative 
would  consume  the  power  of  about  2,300  persons,  and  the  25  CAN  alternative  would  consume 
the  power  of  about  3,200  persons.  Thts  would  be  considered  a  less  than  significant  impact. 

Mitigation  Measure 

16.12-1  None  required;  however,  Muigalion  Measure  16.2.1-1  would  be  applwable  to 
this  alterrwuve  also. 

16.23  DESALINATION  ALTERNATIVES 
Impact 

16.2.3-1  Operation  of  the  desalination  alternatives  would  consume  electrical  energy. 

In  the  proposed  desalination  process,  Reverse  Osmosis  (RO),  energy  is  consumed  in  the  application 
of  pressure  on  sea  water.  The  pressure  exerted  on  the  sea  water  forces  the  water  through  a 
membrane  which  does  not  allow  the  salt  to  pass  through,  thereby  producing  fresh  water  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  membrane  Fresh  water  may  be  produced  in  a  two  stage  process,  referred 
to  as  the  first  and  second  pata-cs,  with  each  successive  ptiss  further  reducing  the  salt  concentration 
of  the  water  Electricity  is  consumed  in  this  process  to  drive  electric  motors  which  apply  the 
pressure  to  the  sea  water  The  first  pass  consumes  the  most  enc.gy,  exerting  approximately  1200 
pounds  per  square  inch  (psi)  upstream  of  the  membrane.  Downstream  of  the  membrane  the  pres- 
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TABLE  16-3 

ESTIMATED  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION 
OF  PUMPED  STORAGE  ALTERNATIVES* 


Water  Year  Type 


Alternative 

Wet 

Normal 

Critically  Dry 

11  see 

900 

2,800 

4,200 

lOCHU 

2,000 

5,300 

6,100 

25  CAN 

2,700 

7,400 

11,600 

'  All  values  arc  in  megawatt-hours  (MWH)  per  year  for  the  given  year  type. 
Source;  EIP  Associates 
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sure  is  only  reduced  by  about  20  to  30  psi  from  the  feed  pressure  of  1200  psi  and  consequently 
represents  a  valuable  energy  source.  This  energy  may  be  captured  by  an  energy  recovery  turbine 
(ERT)  which  is  capable  of  recovering  25  to  30  percent  of  the  energy  required  to  drive  the  pumps 
in  the  first  pass. 

Desalination  of  sea  water  is  an  energy-intensive  method  of  providing  municipal  water.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  takes  6.05  megawatt-hours  (MWH)  of  electricity  to  produce  one  acre-foot  of 
potable  water.’  The  estimated  electrical  power  consumption  of  the  3  MOD  and  7  MGD 
desalination  plants  in  wet,  normal  and  critically  dry  years  is  presented  in  Table  16-4.  Based  on  the 
average  residential  energy  consumption  in  the  PG&E  service  area,  during  normal  years,  the  3  MGD 
desalination  plant  (operated  in  conjunction  with  the  16  NLP/D,  9  NLP/D,  and  6  CAC/D 
alternatives)  would  consume  the  electric  power  of  about  4,700  people,  while  the  7  MGD  plant 
would  consume  the  electrical  energy  of  about  10,800  people.  Based  on  the  standards  of 
significance  presented  above,  the  energy  impact  of  the  3MGD  desalination  alternatives  would  be 
less  than  significant,  while  the  energy  consumption  of  the  7  MGD  desalination  alternative  would 
be  considered  significant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

16.2.2-1  The  desalmalion  process  should  be  designed  to  minimize  energy  consumption 
and  maximize  energy  recovery.  Alternative  energy  sources  should  be  utilaed  to 
the  extent  possible  (e.g.,  energy  produced  at  the  solid  waste  landfill  near  the 
MRWPCA  plant  she). 

implementation  of  these  mitigation  measures  would  lessen  the  effects  of  desalination  on  energy 
consumption,  but  the  energy  impact  of  the  7  DSL  alternative  would  remain  significant  and 
unavoidahle. 

16.2.4  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

Well  operation  associated  with  the  No  Project  alternative  would  consume  a  minimal  amount  of 
energy. 
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TABLE  164 

ESTIMATED  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION 
OF  DESALINATION  ALTERNATIVES' 


Water  Year  Type 

Alternative 

Wet 

Normal 

Critically  Dry 

3  MGD^ 

8,300 

10,700 

18,000 

TMGD’ 

19,300 

24,900 

41,800 

’  All  values  are  in  megawatt-hours  (M WH)  per  year  for  the  given  year  type;  assumes  an  energy 
input  of  6.05  MWH  per  acre-foot. 

^Values  based  on  simulated  conjunctive  operation  of  16  NLP/D,  9  NLP/D,  6  CAC/D  alternatives 
as  described  in  Chapter  4. 

^Values  based  on  simulated  conjunctive  operation  of  the  7  DSL  alternative,  as  described  in 
Chapter  4. 

Source:  EIP  Associates 
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163  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  CONSTRUCnON 

16.3.1  RESERVOIR  ALTERNATIVES 

Impacts 

16.3.1-1  The  construction  of  the  reservoirs  would  consume  energy  for  equipment  and 
material  transport,  operation  of  construction  equipment  and  processing  of 
materials  used  in  construction. 

Energy  impacts  related  to  project  construction  would  require  a  one  time  energy  expenditure  and 
would  not  consume  any  additional  energy  after  the  construction  phase  of  the  project  was 
completed.  Energy  would  be  consumed  for  a  vanety  of  different  functions  related  to  dam 
construction.  Energy  would  be  consumed  by  construction  equipment  required  to  haul  construction 
materials  and  waste  and  for  the  excavation  of  t^  foundation.  Indirectly,  energy  would  be 
consumed  in  the  processing  of  construction  materials,  predominately  concrete  and  steel  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  dams.  Off-site  transportation  of  workers,  materials  and  equipment  would 
constitute  an  additional  energy  expenditure  related  to  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs.  All  of 
these  factors  have  been  accounted  for  and  summarized  in  Table  16-5.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the 
most  energy  intensive  construction  by  far  would  be  that  of  the  25  CAN  alternative;  the  other 
alternatives  would  all  consume  an  approximately  equal  amount  of  energy.  Construction  of  the  25 
CAN  alternative  would  be  extremely  energy  intensive  because  of  the  large  amount  of  earthen 
materials  that  would  need  to  be  imported  by  truck.  Therefore,  construction  of  the  25  CAN 
alternative  would  have  a  significant  impact  to  energy  supplies  because  considerably  less  energy 
intensive  alternatives  are  available. 

Energy  consumed  for  the  construction  of  the  remaining  reservoirs  would  not  use  large  amounts  of 
energy  or  use  energy  in  a  wasteful  manner  and  therefore  this  impact  would  be  less  than  significant. 
Although  energy  consumption  for  the  operation  of  the  reservoirs  would  be  a  less  than  significant 
impact  under  CEQA,  mitigation  measures  to  further  conserve  energy  are  offered  below  These 
measures  are  being  offered  because  of  California’s  dependence  on  foreign  oil;  the  related  national 
security  issues  surrounding  our  dependence  are  of  great  public  concern. 
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TABLE  1^5 

RESERVOIR  CONSlRUCnON  ENERGY 
(milHso  fcBTU) 


0?-Site  Hauling  and 


Altemathes 

Ttanspoita&n 

Materials 

Excavation 

Total 

24  NLP 

n 

44 

lOS 

154 

16  NLP/D 

2 

33 

94 

129 

9  NLP/D 

1 

23 

81 

105 

23  NSC 

1 

36 

97 

134 

6CAC/D 

1 

31 

100 

132 

11  see 

1 

46 

120 

167 

lOCHU 

1 

6 

148 

155 

25  CAN 

30 

_ 

1300 

1330 

Source:  EIP  Assodates 
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Mjtigaiicsi  Meztare 

16l3i.I'1  None  available  for  the  conomcoon  the  25  CAN  altemmve,  and  none 
required  for  the  remmrdr^  abemalivet.  Hoxever,  ener^  conaanfdon  could 
be  reduced  ibrou^  the  use  of  enerff  ^idera  vebides  and  regdar  inspecuon 
and  iroinienance. 

CoQstiuctioo  of  the  25  CAN  altemathv  utnild  consume  a  sigaifkant  and  unavrodable  amount  of 
energy,  nfiile  constiuctioo  of  the  remaining  alternatives  nould  consume  a  less  than  significant 
amount  of  energy. 

1637  DESAUNATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Impact 

1637-1  Construction  of  the  desalination  plants  uould  consume  energy  for  transport, 

operation  of  construction  equipment  and  processing  of  materials  used  in 
construction. 

Construction  of  the  desalination  plant  alternatives  uiould  result  in  the  consumphon  of  energy.  This 
altcmatne  may  or  may  not  result  in  a  significant  energy  impact  based  on  the  quantity  and  energy 
intcnsh'encss  of  the  construction  materials,  the  amount  of  foundation  work  and  numerous  other 
factors.  The  significance  of  this  impact  will  be  determined  in  a  separate  Dcsalinaiioa  Project  EIR. 

Mitigation  Measure 

163.2-1  None  necessary  at  this  level  of  analysis. 

16.33  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Project  alternative  would  have  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  energy.  Energy 
consumption  for  this  alternative  would  only  be  associated  with  the  drilling  of  new  wells. 


1.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Form  10-K,  For  Fiscal  Year  Ended  December  31,  1990,  pg. 
15. 

2.  California  Energy  Commission,  Energy  Agenda;  1989-1990  Biennial  Report  p.  IZ 

3.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  op.  cit. 
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4.  C^omia  Energy  Cossncsion,  Coasavatioa  Rejxxt,  October,  1988. 


5.  Califomia  Energy  Coninrivacm,  California  Transportation  Energy  Demand.  1984-2004,  April, 
1985,  p.  2. 

6.  Ibid,  pp.  13-14. 

7.  Boyle  Engineering  Corporation,  Desaliiution  Feasibnity  Study,  prepared  for  the  MPWMP,  July 
1991. 


17.  LAND  USE,  PIJ^NNING  AND  RECREATION 


17.1  SETTING 

The  County  general  plan  and  zoning  ordinance,  together  with  existing  built  and  open  space 
characteristics  of  the  environment,  provide  the  context  in  which  planning  for  the  County  of 
Monterey  takes  place.  This  setting  section  identifies  Monterey  County  general  plan  land  use  and 
zoning  designations  of  the  eight  rcsers-oir  sites  and  describes  existing  and  proposed  land  uses  at  the 
reservoir  sites.  It  also  assesses  general  plan  policies  applicable  to  the  various  reservoir  alternatives. 

Three  of  the  eight  reservoir  alternatives  contain  a  3  MOD  desalination  plant  element.  One 
alternative  consists  of  a  7  MGD  desalination  plank  The  MPWMD  conducted  a  study  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  desalination,  and  two  locations  for  the  desalination  project  are  being  evaluated  in 
a  separate  EIR.  Therefore,  analysis  of  the  impacts  associated  with  desalination,  including  land  use 
impacts,  arc  evaluated  on  a  program  level,  general  plan  and  zoning  district  designations  for  the 
two  potential  desalination  facility  sites  are  described,  and  freshwater  output  of  the  desalination 
facilities  IS  accounted  for  in  hydrologic  assessments  and  flow  requirement  of  the  various  alternatives. 
While  some  site  specific  characteristics  arc  also  described,  coastal  zone  policies  applicable  to 
desalination  facilities  will  be  evaluated  m  the  Desalination  EIR.  Comments  on  this  document  and 
on  the  Desalination  EIR  will  be  responded  to  in  a  joint  Final  EIR/EIS. 

Finally,  the  rciationship  of  the  various  alternatives  to  recreational  resources  is  also  addressed  in  this 
section  because  some  of  the  alternatives  are  located  m  or  adjacent  to  areas  with  recreational  value 

17.1.1  EXISTING  LAND  USE,  ZONING  AND  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Land  use  within  all  unincorporated  areas  of  Monterey  County  is  regulated  by  the  County  General 
Plan,  Area  Plans  and  the  County  Zoning  Ordinance.  The  Monterey  County  Planning  Department, 
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and  ultimately,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  arc  responsible  for  assuring  implementation  of  the  general 
plan,  area  plans  and  the  zoning  Ordinance. 

In  California,  the  General  Plan  is  considered  the  'constitution'  of  land  use  regulation,  all  proposed 
development  must  conform  with  its  provisions.  Area  Plans  are  typically  sub-elements  of  the  general 
plan  and  are  more  refined  expressions  of  general  plan  policies  and  land  use  restrictions,  they  must 
retain  overall  conformity  with  general  plan  policies.  The  zoning  ordinance  is  the  most  'Gne 
grained'  expression  of  general  plan  policies  and  provides  detailed  regulation  of  land  use  via 
provisions  for  issuance  of  use  permits.  Because  the  zoning  ordinance  must  be  shown  to  conform 
with  the  general  plan  prior  to  adoption,  a  project’s  compliance  with  apph'cabic  zoning  is  typically 
presumed  to  indicate  compliance  with  the  general  plan.  These  elements  of  land  use  regulation  arc 
further  described  below. 

Monterey  County  General  Plan 

All  of  the  alternative  sites  are  within  Monterey  County.  The  County’s  General  Plan  (September 
1982}  is  the  main  planning  policy  document  governing  activity  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the 
County.  The  General  Plan  Land  Use  Element  and  Land  Use  Map  specify  permitted  types  and 
intensities  of  land  use  within  the  County.  Other  Elements  of  the  Plan  specify  supplemental  goals 
and  policies  designed  to  guide  permitted  development  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  County. 
Development  within  the  alternative  sites  must  be  consistent  with  the  overall  County  General  land 
use  designations  and  planning  policies. 

The  County  General  Plan  designates  eight  planning  sub  areas  that  contain  background  data, 
planning  strategics,  and  a  land  use  plan  based  on  the  countywidc  General  Plan,  but  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  planning  area  The  alternative  sites  fall  into  three  of  the  sub  areas.  Greater 
Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan,  Cachagua  Area  Plan  and  Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan. 

Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan 

The  Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan  (GMP)  is  one  of  eight  area  plans  of  Monterey  County 
that  address  loc.i  issues.  Ttie  GMP  must  be  consistent  with  the  County  General  Plan.  The  GMP 
land  use  plan,  however,  supersedes  the  Countywide  land  use  plan  for  this  area.  Three  of  the 
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alternative  sites  are  partly  within  the  planning  sub-area,  25  C/*N,  10  CHU,  and  23  NSC  The  11 
see  alternative  is  entirely  within  the  ^  Area 

eachagua  Area  Plan 

Two  of  the  alternative  sites  are  partly  within  the  eachagua  Area  Plan  boundaries,  10  eHU  and 
23  NSC  The  24  NLP,  16  NLP/D,  9  NLP/D  and  6  CAC/D  alternatives  are  located  entirely  within 
the  eachagua  planning  area 

earmel  Valley  Master  Plan 

The  earmel  Vallq'  Master  Plan  is  a  component  of  the  1982  Monterey  eounty  General  Plan. 
The  Plan  includes  most  of  the  primary  watershed  of  the  earmel  River  from  Highway  1  to  just  east 
of  earmel  Valley  Village.  The  25  eAN  alternative  site  is  partly  within  the  planning  area. 

Monterey  eounty  Zoning  Ordinance 

The  eounty  Zoning  Ordinance  is  the  key  land  use  regulatory  mechanism.  The  Zoning  Ordinance 
refines  permitted  land  use  within  unincorporated  portions  of  the  Oounty,  consistent  with  the 
overarching  provisions  of  the  General  Plan  and  any  applicable  Area  Plans.  Any  proposed 
development  with  the  Oounty  must  conform  to  all  regulations  listed  under  the  zoning  ordinance. 
Any  deviations  from  zone  specifications  would  require  a  variance  from  the  Oounty  Planning 
Department  Ultimately,  a  County  use  permit  is  required  for  new  uses  and  specifics  the  conditioris 
under  which  the  use  may  occur.  The  Oounty  may  condition  the  use  permit  to  assure  conformity 
with  all  pertinent  requirements  of  the  2^ning  Ordinance  and  with  policies  of  the  General  Plan  and 
Area  Plans. 

The  following  sections  describe  existing  and  proposed  uses  near  the  alternative  project  sites  and 
applicable  land  use  designations  and  zoning. 

24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  (24  NLP) 

Land  uses  within  the  24  NLP  project  inundation  area  consist  of  approximately  273  acres  of  mosily 
undeveloped  open  space,  and  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir  (56  acres).  All  the  acreage, 
including  the  existing  reservoir,  is  owned  by  California-Amencan  Water  Company  (Cal-Am), 
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purvQ'ORi  of  water  for  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  There  is  currently  no  residential  development  in 
the  project  area,  ^proximately  four  acres  of  the  273  at^e  inundation  are  presently  in  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  Area,  which  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  However,  a  total  of  23  wilderness 
acres  would  be  affected  by  the  project  In  addition,  there  is  a  hiking  trail  and  established 
campground.  Bluff  Camp,  that  would  be  within  the  inundation  area.  The  biking  trail  is  used  as  a 
primary  link  to  the  Ventana  Wilderness  Area.  Present^,  Gshing  is  allowed  in  the  existing  reservoir; 
however,  only  inflatable  boats  are  allowed  in  the  water.  No  water  contact  sports  are  allowed. 

Surrounding  the  project  site  is  generally  undeveloped  forested  open  space.  The  Wilderness  Area 
stretches  further  south  and  adjacent  'o  the  project  site.  This  area  is  undeveloped  with  some  hiking 
trails  and  gravel  and  dirt  roads.  Cal-Am  also  owns  some  property  to  the  south  of  the  project  site. 
Land  use  to  the  north  includes  very  low  densitv  rural  residential  properties.  East  and  west  of  the 
project  site  is  mostly  undeveloped  land  with  some  scattered  rural  residential  use.  No  development 
has  been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and  surrounding  area.' 

The  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  for  the  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  site  is 
Resource  Conservation  (RC),  2,300  acre  minimum  parcel  size  and  Public/Quasi-piiblic  (PQ) 
(Cachagua  Area  Plan).  The  RC  category  is  intended  to  ensure  conservation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
the  County’s  resources  while  allowing  for  some  limited  use  of  these  properties.  Uses  in  resource 
conservation  areas  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  conservation  intent  of  this  category.  The  PQ 
category  includes  the  existing  reservoir.  The  County  zoning  designation  for  the  inundation  area 
is  ''N-2000  (rural)  acre  minimum  building  site'  (i.e.,  no  greater  than  one  unit  per  2,000  acres). 
(Zoning  for  the  existing  reservoir  is  "reservoir’.) 

16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  and  Desalination  Plant  (16  NLP/D) 

Land  uses  within  the  16  NLP/D  inundation  area  of  approximately  225-acie5  would  be  similar  to 
that  described  for  the  24  NLP  project.  Surrounding  land  uses  for  the  reservoir  site  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  24  NLP  project  site.  No  development  has  been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and 
the  surrounding  area.  The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  16,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres  Reservoir  site  is  Resource  Conservation  (RC),  2,300  acre  minimum  parcel  size  and 
Public/Quasi-public  (PQ)  (Cachagua  Area  Plan),  as  described  under  the  24  NLP  alternative. 
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Zoning  for  the  inundation  area  is  'N-2000  (rural)  acre  minimum  building  site"  (i.e.,  no  greater  than 
one  unit  per  2,000  acres). 

The  3  MGD  desalination  plant  would  be  located  at  one  of  two  locations  (see  Figure  4-7).  A 
preferred  site  for  the  desalination  plant  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Land  uses,  land  use 
designations  and  zoning  on  each  potential  site  are  described  below: 

o  PG  &  E  Moss  Landing  Power  Plant  site.  This  site  is  currently  in  heavy  industrial  use  as 
a  power  plant.  The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  and  zoning  are  the  same: 
Heavy  Industrial/Coastal  Zone. 

0  Monterey  Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  Treatment  Plant  site.  This  site  is 
currently  in  use  as  a  regional  wastewater  t'-catment  plant.  The  Land  Use  Designation  and 
zoning  arc  the  same:  Public/Quasi-Public. 

These  two  desalination  project  sites  arc  being  investigated  further  in  a  separate  EIR. 

9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  and  Desalination  Plant  (9  NLP/D) 

Land  uses  within  the  156-acre  inundation  area  consist  of  mos'ly  undeveloped  open  space  and  the 
existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir,  but  does  not  include  any  portion  of  the  Venlana  Wilderness.  All 
of  the  acreage  is  owned  by  Cal-Am  Surrounding  land  uses  for  the  reservoir  site  arc  the  same  as 
those  for  the  24  NLP  project  site.  No  development  has  been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and 
the  surrounding  area  Ihc  desalination  plant  land  uses  arc  described  under  the  16  NLP/D 
alternative. 

The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  Ihc  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  is 
Resource  Conservation,  2,300-acrc  minimum  parcel  size  (Cachagua  Area  Plan),  as  described  under 
the  24  NLP  alternative.  Zoning  of  the  inundation  area  is  "N-2000  (rural)  acre  minimum  building 
site"  (i  e.,  no  greater  than  one  unit  per  2,000  acres).  Zoning  for  the  two  alternative  dcsalinaiion 
sites  is  described  under  the  16  NLP/D  alternative 

The  land  use  and  zoning  designations  of  the  two  alternative  desalination  plant  sites  arc  as  described 
under  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 
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23,000  AF  New  San  Oemente  Reservoir  (23  NSQ 

Land  uses  within  the  306-acre  inundation  area  include  the  existing  dam  and  reservoir  (30  acres) 
which  are  owned  by  Cal  Am,  cattle  grazing  land  and  undeveloped  open  space.  There  is  no  public 
access  allowed  in  this  area. 

To  the  north  of  the  reservoir  site  is  a  rural  subdivision  which  consists  of  upscale  houses  on  large 
lots.  Surrounding  the  east,  west  and  south  of  the  site  is  undeveloped,  rural  land.  No  development 
has  been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and  the  surrounding  area. 

The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir 
site  is  Resource  Conservation  1,000-acrc  minimum  parcel  size  (Cachagua  Area  Plan)  and 
Agriculture,  Permanent  Grazing,  160  acre  minimum  parcel  size  (Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area 
Plan).  This  agricultural  land  use  sub-category  is  applied  to  those  portions  of  the  County  in  which 
exclusive  grazing  use  is  to  be  preserved,  enhanced,  and  expanded.  Zoning  for  the  reservoir  site 
IS  "N-10  acre  minimum  (rural)’,  part  is  unclassified. 

6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  and  Desalination  Plant  (6  CAC/D) 

Land  within  the  109-acre  inundation  area  is  owned  by  several  private  parties.  Most  of  the  land 

15  undeveloped  open  space,  presently  used  for  grazing.  There  arc  approximately  seven  vacation 
residences  on  large  lots  that  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  project.  In  addition,  road 
relocation  associated  with  the  reservoir  would  require  removal  and  purchase  of  three  residences, 
a  section  of  Cachaqua  Road  would  also  be  inundated.  There  is  no  public  recreation  allowed  in 
this  area  as  all  land  is  privately  owned. 

Land  uses  surrounding  this  site  are  mostly  undeveloped  rural  areas  with  a  few  scattered  residences 
located  along  the  ridgclincs  and  banks  along  Finch  Creek.  A  four-lot  subdivision  is  currently  being 
proposed  for  development  northwest  of  the  project  site  above  the  proposed  road  relocation  and 
south  of  Carmel  Valley  Road.  The  desalination  plant  alternative  land  uses  arc  described  under  the 

16  NLP/D  alternative. 
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The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  site 
is  Resource  Conservation,  20-acre  minimum  parcel  size  (Cachagua  Area  Plan).  Zoning  for  the 
reservoir  site  is  "N-B6”  and  'N-10  acre  minimum  building  site  (rural)  (reservoir)'. 

The  land  use  and  zoning  designations  of  the  two  alternative  desalination  plant  sites  are  as  described 
under  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 

11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  Reservoir  (11  SCC) 

Land  uses  within  the  124-acre  project  site  consist  mostly  of  undeveloped  open  space.  The  upper 
end  of  the  reservoir  site  would  inundate  a  portion  of  a  private  recreational  development  that 
includes  a  recreation  center,  tennis  courts,  a  pool,  and  a  fish  pond.  Six  to  ten  vacation  residences 
which  arc  located  around  the  recreation  area  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir.  There  is  no 
public  recreation  in  this  area  as  all  land  is  privately  owned. 

Land  use  surrounding  this  site  is  undeveloped  open  space.  No  development  has  been  proposed 
for  the  project  site  and  the  immediate  surrounding  area.  Development  has  been  proposed  for  the 
20,000-acre  San  Carlos  Ranch,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  project. 

The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  Reservoir 
site  is  Agriculture,  Permanent  Grazing  (Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan).  Zoning  of  the 
site  is  "N-10  acre  minimum  building  site  (rural)';  part  is  unclassified. 

10,500  AF  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  (10  CHU) 

Land  use  within  the  17.1  acre  inundation  area  consists  of  a  private  ranch  which  is  an  agricultural 
preserve  under  the  William.son  Act.  The  Williamson  Act  allows  owners  of  agiicultural  land  to 
exchange  reduced  property  taxes  for  a  commitment  not  to  develop  their  agricultural  land.  The 
ranch  is  used  for  cattle  grazing  and  some  cultivation  of  hay.  There  arc  two  houses  and  several 
ranch  buildings  on  the  property  which  would  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  project.  In  addition, 
three  residences  would  be  affected  by  the  reservoir  and  would  require  purchase  by  the  project 
sponsor.  Two  of  the  three  residences  are  ranches  which  would  lose  a  substantial  agricultural  area 
to  the  reservoir  and  therefore  would  not  be  economically  viable.  The  remaining  residence  would 
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be  located  downstream  in  a  low  lying  area  from  the  reservoir.  There  is  no  public  recreation  in  this 
area  as  all  land  is  privately  owned. 

Surrounding  this  project  site  is  undeveloped  forested  open  space  with  a  few  scattered  rural 
residences.  No  development  has  been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and  the  surrounding  area. 

The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  10,500  AF  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  is 
Agriculture,  Permanent  Grazing,  160-acre  minimum  parcel  size  (Cachagua  Area  Plan)  and 
Agriculture,  Permanent  Grazing,  40-acre  minimum  parcel  size,  (Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area 
Plan).  Zoning  of  the  reservoir  site  is  AP-V,  (agricultural  preserve/mobile  home  exclusion). 

25,000  AF  Canada  Reservoir  (25  CAN) 

Land  uses  within  the  project  site  include  undeveloped  steep  land.  Three  land  owners  would  be 
affected,  however,  there  is  no  residential  development  on  the  site.  There  is  no  public  recreation 
allowed  on  this  site  as  all  lands  arc  privately  owned. 

Immediately  north  of  this  site  is  an  approved  subdivision  of  283  single  family  homes  which  is 
proposed  for  development  in  the  next  five  years.  South  of  the  site  is  some  rural  residential 
development.  To  the  cast  is  vacant  undeveloped  land,  further  cast  is  a  subdivision.  West  of  the 
site  the  land  consists  of  mostly  open  space,  agricultural  and  residential  land.  A  subdivision  has 
been  proposed  for  the  project  site  and  the  surrounding  area. 

The  County  General  Plan  Land  Use  Designation  of  the  25,000  AF  Canada  Reservoir  is  Rural 
Density  Residential,  10  acres  per  unit  (Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan)  and  Low  Density 
Residential,  2.5  acres  per  unit  (Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan).  Zoning  of  the  reservoir  site  is  T- 
V-B-4,  Rural  Density  Residential  10  acrcs/unit  (Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan). 

7  MGD  Desalination  Plant  (7  DSL) 

Under  this  alternative,  the  desalination  plant  would  be  constructed  at  one  of  the  two  locations 
described  for  the  16  NLP/D  alternative;  the  land  use  and  zoning  designations  of  the  two 
alternattvc  desalination  plant  sites  are  as  described  under  the  16  NLP/D  alternative. 
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No  Project  Alternative 

Land  use  would  remain  as  it  is  presently. 

17.1.2  PLANS  AND  POLICIES 

In  addition  to  identifying  permitted  types  and  intensity  of  land  use,  the  County  General  Plan,  and 
the  Area  Plans,  contain  policies  which  further  define  the  characteristics  of  permitted  uses.  Area 
Plan  policies  that  have  the  greatest  general  bearing  on  additional  development  in  the  alternative 
sites  above  are  shown  in  Table  17-1. 

Local  Coastal  Programs. 

A  key  objective  of  the  local  coastal  program  is  to  transfer  to  local  coastal  governments  the 
responsibility  for  issuing  urastal  development  permits.  Each  jurisdiction  along  the  Coastal  Zone 
develops  a  Local  Coastal  Plan  (LCP)  which  is  then  approved  by  the  Slate  Coastal  Commission 
Once  the  LCP  is  approved,  the  jurisdiction  is  authorized  to  issue  the.se  permits.  Any  development 
within  the  coastal  zone  must  obtain  a  coastal  development  permit. 

The  PG&E  Moss  Landing  desalination  site  lies  within  the  coastal  zone  and  a  Coastal  Development 
Permit  would  be  required  if  this  site  is  selected.  A  permit  would  also  be  needed  for  the  radial 
wells  that  would  supply  the  MRWPCA  site  with  seawater. 

17.2  IMPACTS  OF  PROJECT  FACILITIES 

In  order  to  evaluate  land  use  impacts  to  surrounding  properties,  the  following  factors  have  been 
considered  in  the  analysis.  The  reservoir  alternatives  would  involve  construction  of  a  dam  and 
appurtenant  structures.  Construction  of  the  dams  would  take  from  two  to  four  years,  which 
includes  iime  estimated  for  clearing  the  inundation  areas  and  construction  of  the  dam  structure 
At  times,  dam  construction  would  require  24  hour  per  day  shifts  Clearing  and  grubbing  of  the 
reservoir  area  would  occur  during  the  first  year  of  construction. 
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TABLE  17-1:  RELEVANT  AREA  PLAN  POLICIES 


Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Area  Plan  Policies 

Open  Space  Conservation 

1.1.3  The  County  shall  take  comprehensive  measures  to  ensure  protection  of  sensitive  and 
highly  sensitive  scenic  areas  as  shown  on  the  Greater  Monterey  Peninsula  Visual 
Sensitivity  Map. 

Geology,  Minerals  and  Soils 

3.1.1. 1  Erosion  control  procedures  shall  be  established  and  enforced  for  all  private  and  public 
land  clearing  projects. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitats 

7.1  3  In  recognition  of  its  status  as  a  threatened  resource,  its  function  as  riparian  habitat  and 

Its  important  role  in  watershed  protection,  redwood  forest  habitat  should  be  retained 
as  open  space  through  conservation  easements  or,  where  necessary,  fee  acquisition. 

7.1.4  Redwood  forest  and  chaparral  habitat  on  land  exceeding  30  percent  slope  should 
remain  undisturbed  due  to  potential  erosion  impacts  and  loss  of  visual  amenities. 

7.1  5  In  recognition  of  Ihcir  function  as  important  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species  and  their 

contribution  to  scenic  resources  within  the  Planning  Area,  coastal  and  interior  wetlands 
should  be  retained  as  open  space  through  conservation  casements  or,  where  necessary, 
fee  acquisition. 

7  1.6  A  setback  of  100  feet  from  ail  wetlands  shown  on  Environmentally  Sensitive  Areas  Map 
shall  be  provided  and  maintained  in  open  space  use.  No  new  development  shall  be 
allowed  in  this  setback  area.  No  landscape  alterations  will  bo  allowed  in  this  setback 
area  unless  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  a  restoration  and  enhancement  plan 
approved  by  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

9.1. 1.1  Open  space  areas  should  include  a  diversity  of  habitats  with  special  protection  given 
to  ecologically  important  zones  such  as  areas  where  one  habitat  grades  into  another 
and  areas  used  by  wildlife  for  access  routes  to  water  or  feeding  grounds. 

1 1.1.6  Environmentally  sensitive  areas  as  shown  on  the  GMP  Environmentally  Sensitive  Areas 
Map  should  be  preserved  as  open  space.  When  an  entire  parcel  cannot  be  developed 
because  of  this  policy  a  low  intensity,  clustered  development  may  be  approved. 
However,  the  development  should  be  located  on  those  portions  of  the  land  least 
biologically  significant. 
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Table  7-1  (Continued) 


Public  Services  and  Facilities 

Sl.2.4.1  Each  development  proposal  shall  be  evaluated  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such 
development  may  help  further  the  County’s  park  and  recreation  facility  goals,  objectives 
and  policies. 


Cachagua  Area  Plan 

Policies  listed  in  the  Area  Plan  are  supplemental  to  the  goals,  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
countywidc  General  Plan.  Area  Plan  policies  that  have  the  greatest  general  bearing  on  additional 
development  in  the  alternative  sites  above  include  the  following: 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitats 

8.2  2  The  removal  of  native  trees  shall  be  discouraged  and  shall  be  allowed  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  in  conjunction  with  an  approved  timber  harvest  plan,  or 

2.  in  conjunction  with  an  approved  agricultural  management  plan,  or 

3.  in  conjunction  with  an  approved  discretionary  permit  application,  or 

4  with  administration  permit  approval  for  removal  of  4  or  more  trees  with  a  trunk 

diameter  in  excess  of  6  inches,  measured  two  feet  above  ground  level,  on  any 

given  parcel  i.n  any  twelve  month  jxiriod,  or 

5.  in  emergency  situations  caused  by  the  hazardous  or  dangerous  condition  of  a  tree, 
provided  that  the  County  is  notiiicd  of  the  removal  within  ten  working  days. 

A  minimum  fine,  equivalent  to  the  retail  value  of  the  wood  removed,  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  violation.  Exemptions  shall  include  tree  removal  by  public 
utilities,  as  specified  in  the  California  Public  Utility  Commission’s  General  Order 
95. 


9.2.2. 1  A  proposed  new  San  Clemente  Dam  may  impact  the  Carmel  River  steelhead  spawning 
areas  that  arc  located  in  the  proposed  reservoir  inundation  area.  The  County  should 
work  with  the  appropriate  agencies  to  provid"  similar  nursery  habitat  within  the 
Planning  Area.  Such  habitat  would  provide  fry  with  the  ability  to  migrate  to  lower 
portions  of  Ihe  Carmel  River. 

9.2.3  The  County  should  work  with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  ensure  that  the 
fishery  located  above  the  Los  Padres  Dam  is  maintained  in  a  productive  state. 
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Tabic  7-1  (Continued) 


9J.4  Hsbety  habitat  located  abeve  the  San  Oeaeate  Dam  should  be  aoessil^  to  fish 
populations,  espedaiiy  stecihead. 

925  The  Coun^  should  node  with  the  zpproptizlc  agencies  to  devde^  a  water  sepp^ 
^stem  that  wil]  be  suQkient  to  allow  fish  pc^nilations  ingress  and  egress  to  all  portions 
of  the  Carmel  and  Anojo  Scco  Rhiers  throughout  the  )ear.  Ihis  qstem  would  also 
consider  provisions  to  allow  fish  populatkms  to  pass  over  met  obstructions. 

9.2.6  Major  project  proposals  that  impact  areas  of  critical  stecihead  habitat  in  the  riparian 
corridor  should  enhance  the  habitat 

93.1  The  County  should  work  with  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  ensure 
that  the  fishery  located  above  Los  Padres  Dam  is  maintained  and  is  open  to  fishing 
during  the  appropriate  season  and  in  the  appropriate  locations. 

93.2  The  County  should  work  with  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  ensure  that 
established  fishing  locations  abos'c  Los  Padres  Dam  are  available  to  the  genera]  public 
during  the  fishing  season  as  long  as  such  use  docs  not  threaten  any  endangered  fish 
species. 

Archaeological  Resources 

12.1.7.1  The  discovery  of  archaeological,  hbtoric,  ethnographic  or  ethnobistoric  sites  will  be 
foilow-cd  by  procedures  which  employ  project  modificatioiL  relocation  or  on-site 
mitigation  measures  appropriate  to  the  lo^tion.  significance  of  the  find  and  potential 
impacts  of  development. 

Flood  Hazards 

17  2.12  Dam  construction  should  be  undertaken  only  in  areas  where  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  or 
property  damage  due  to  dam  failure  is  low. 

Water  Quality 

21  1  Protect  and  enhance  surface  and  groundwater  quality  by  implementing  current  adopted 

water  quality  programs  and  by  continuing  to  evaluate  new  problems. 

General  Land  Use 

26.1  6.2  The  local  cit.zcns  advisory  committee  should  review  all  project  proposals  to  assess  the 

visual  impacts  of  projects  on  the  viewshed  of  the  Planning  Area.  This  viewshed 
consideration  should  be  a  required  recommendation  to  the  Planning  Commission. 

26.1.26  The  visible  alteration  tf  natural  landforms  caused  by  cutting,  filling,  grading  or 
vegetation  removal  shall  be  minimized  through  sensitive  siting  and  design  of  all 
improvements  and  maximum  possible  restoration. 
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Table  7-1  (Coatinoed) 

26l1^  Eseiy  attempt  should  be  made  to  tninimne  hillside  scaiiing  \xj  avoiding  cuts  and  GUs 
Vibere  posable.  Where  cuts  and  GDs  are  tmaioidable  skates  sbaD  be  revegetaled. 
Permanent  ixmiesegctated  scarring  of  hillsides  is  strongly  disanitaged  and  should  occur 
only  if  DO  other  reasonable  alternative  is  available  and  if  adverse  impacts  can  be 
mitigated. 

PubKcfQuasi-Public 

3Z1.4  Land  uses  adjacent  to  the  Ventana  WDdemess  shall  not  impact  the  puipose  of  the 
vildemess  areas. 

Road  and  Highway  Transportation 

393.4  The  County  shall  require  that  any  major  timber,  mining,  or  public  works  projects 
incorporate  features,  such  as  flagpetsons,  signs,  or  warning  lights,  in,o  the  project  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  persons  using  public  roads. 

3933  The  County  shall  require  that  any  major  timber,  mining  or  public  works  projects  that 
use  heavy  vehicles  on  public  roatb  restore  such  roads  to  the  pre-project  level 

Scenic  Highways 

40.1.2  To  enhance  and  maintain  sensitivt:  visual  resources,  the  County  shall  pursue  measures 
to  designate  Carmel  Valley  Road  as  a  seenic  County  route. 

Park  and  Recreation  Facilities 

51.1.5  The  dedication  of  recreational  trail  easements  shall  be  encouraged  where  rupropriate 
cither  for  establishing  a  planned  Cachagua  trails  system,  or  where  an  established  trail 
is  jeopardized  by  impending  development 

Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan 

Policies  listed  m  the  Area  Plan  arc  suppicmental  to  the  goals,  objectives  and  policies  of  the 

countywidc  General  Plan.  Area  Plan  policies  that  have  the  greatest  general  bearing  on  additional 

development  in  the  alternative  sites  include  the  following: 

Geology,  Minerals,  and  Soils 

3.1.5  The  amount  of  land  cleared  at  any  one  time  shall  be  limited  to  the  area  that  can  be 
developed  during  one  construction  season.  This  prevents  unnecessary  exposure  of  large 
areas  of  soil  during  the  rainy  season. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife  Habitats 

7.1.3  Development  shall  be  sited  to  protect  nparian  vegetation,  minimize  erosion,  and 
preserve  the  visual  aspects  of  the  river.  Therefore,  development  shall  not  occur  within 
the  nparian  corridor.  In  places  where  the  riparian  vegetation  no  longer  exists,  it  should 
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Tabic  7-1  (Ositioued) 


be  planted  to  a  width  of  ISO  feet  front  the  river  banic.  or  the  face  of  adjacent  bluffs, 
whichever  is  less.  Density  may  be  transferred  from  this  area  to  other  areas  within  a 
parcel 

7.2.1.1  In  order  to  presene  son  stability  and  wildlife  habitat,  the  chaparral  community  shall 
be  maintained  in  its  natural  state  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  consistent  with  fire 
safety  standards. 

122.1  Botanically  appropriate  species  shall  be  used  for  required  landscaping  and  erosion 
control 

Archaeological  Resources 

1Z1.&1  Archaeological  sutvejs  arc  required  within  the  three  sensitivity  zones  as  follows; 

High  and  Potentially  High  Scnsiihity  Zones:  All  permit  applications  which  include 
earth  disturbing  or  earth  altering  activities  (including  but  not  limited  to  grading  permits, 
utility  and  other  excavations,  foundation  trenching  and  land  leveling,  etc.)  shall  be 
preceded  by  a  cultural  resources  reconnaissance. 

Low  Sensitivity  Zones:  All  major  projects  or  projects  otherwise  requiring  preparation 
of  an  EIR  shall  be  preceded  by  a  cultural  resources  reconnaissance.  Construction  of 
or  addition  to  single-family  dwellings  and  other  minor  projects  shall  not  be  required  to 
conduct  a  cultural  rcso>  'ccs  reconnaissance. 

General  Land  Use 

26.1.21  It  is  intended  that  the  Carmel  Valley  remain  rural  residential  in  character. 

PubliclQuasi-Public 

31.1.4  Facilities  (such  as  sewage  treatment  facilities,  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  water 
storage  tanks,  pumping  stations,  power  and  communications  substations)  shall  be  subject 
to  design  control  and  shall  be  screened  form  public  view  by  use  of  natural  terrain  and 
vegetation  or  buffer  areas  and  artificial  screening. 
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STANDARDS  OF  SIGNIHCANCE 
Land  Use 

Tire  CEQA  Guidelines  indicate  that  a  project  will  normally  have  a  signiGcant  adverse  land  use 
impact  if  it  nould  conflict  vnth  adopted  land  use  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  of  the  community 
where  the  project  is  located.  For  purposes  of  this  Draft  EIR/EIS,  the  following  are  considered 
potentially  significant  Land  Use  and  Planning  conflicts:  1)  A  proposed  use  that  could  not  be 
approved  by  the  local  agency  (within  its  permitted  discretion)  in  the  zoning  district  or  for  the 
General  Plan  land  use  designation  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  located;  2)  a  proposed  project  that 
results  in  the  conversion  of  open  space  into  urban-  or  suburban-scale  uses;  3)  a  proposed  project 
that  results  in  a  use  substantially  incompatible  with  surrounding  existing  uses;  and  4)  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  private  residences.  For  purposes  of  this  EIR.  a  zoning  ordinance  ’currently  in  effect’ 
refers  to  an  ordinance  in  effect  on  the  beginning  date  of  the  public  review  period  for  this  Draft 
EIR.  Land  use  impacts  identified  for  each  alternative  site  are  set  forth  below. 

Recreation 

The  project  would  aeatc  a  significant  impact  on  recreation  if  the  project  precluded  the  use  of 
established  recreational  favc'ties.  Existing  diversions  and  groundwater  pumping  has  have  eliminated 
year-round  stream  flow.  This  implies  that  existing  levels  of  instream  recreational  bencnis  arc 
already  significantly  imj.  ..ted.  Additional  impacts  arc  occurring  to  riparian  vegetation  critical  to 
overall  recreational  values  of  the  lower  river,  continuation  of  present  conditions  will  eventually 
destroy  much  of  these  existing  values.  Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Draft  EIIUEIS, 
"preclusion  of  established  facilities’  would  occur  under  altcmalives  that  do  not  improve  stream  flows 
and  substantially  enhance  long-term  survival  of  riparian  vegetation. 

Although  not  required  by  CEQA  some  less  than  significant  adverse  impacts,  or  beneficial  effects, 
arc  discussed  because  they  arc  general  issues  of  local  concern.  For  instance,  some  alternatives 
would  improve  stream  flow  in  summer  months,  resulting  in  improved  recreational  opportunities  that 
are  responsive  to  various  land  use  policies.  These  effects  arc  reviewed.  Significant  impacts  are 
distinguished  in  the  text  from  beneficial  and  less  than  significant  impacts. 
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POUCY  CONFORMITY 

Limitations  of  Consistency  Determinations  of  the  Ksttict. 

PoUcy  documents  preset  analylic  difficulties  in  the  context  of  CEQA  and  NEPA  environmental 
evaluation.  These  laws,  and  their  implementing  regulations,  are  primarily  concerned  with 
identification  of  tangible  environmental  and  socio-economic  impacts.  Polity  analysis  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  with  identification  of  whether  a  spedfic  project  proposal  in  'consistent*  with 
established  policies.  In  California,  projects  may  not  be  approved  which  arc  inconsistent  with 
general  plan,  or  area  plan  policies;  permits  issued  to  inconsistent  projects  are  illegal. 

The  difficulty  is  that  only  the  agency  responsible  for  implementation  of  policy  documents  may 
interpret  a  project’s  compliance.  These  agencies  are  frequently  not  the  Lead  Agency  for  project 
evaluation  under  CEQA  This  is  the  case  with  the  present  project;  under  CEQA,  the  District 
must  determine  whether  the  proposed  project  would  generate  significant  environmental  impacts, 
inconsistency  with  the  Monterey  General  Plan  (and  Area  Plans)  is  defined  as  a  'normally 
significant'  project  impact.  Howeve.,  only  the  Monterey  County  Planning  Commission  and/or  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  may  make  general  plan  consistency  determinations. 

Another  important  analytic  diHiculty  is  that  the  project  must  be  conststent  with  the  general  plan, 
inconsistency  is  not  permissible.  Therefore,  none  of  the  alternatives  would  be  allowed  to  generate 
an  'inconsistency  impact',  in  the  event  of  an  inconsistency,  either  the  project  or  the  policy  would 
have  to  be  amended  prior  to  approval  by  Monterey  County  and  issuance  of  necessary  County 
permits. 

These  contradictions  in  the  jwlicy  evaluation  process  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner. 
Under  CEQA  the  Monterey  County  Planning  Department  is  considered  a  Responsible  Agency  with 
respect  to  project  review  and  approval.  This  means  the  Planning  Department  must  eventually  issue 
grading,  construction  and  use  permits  (among  others)  m  order  for  the  Distnct  to  proceed  with  the 
project.  This  EIR/EIS  will  be  icsed  by  the  Department  to  evaluate  whether  environmental  and 
policy  impacts  of  its  permit  issuance  would  be  significant,  and  if  so,  whether  suitable  mttigation  is 
provided  as  part  of  the  project.  If  the  District’s  evaluation  of  these  issues,  as  reported  in  the 
Supplemental  Draft  EIR/EIS,  does  not  adequately  address  the  Department’s  concerns,  it  is 
obligated  to  comment  on  this  fact.  If  the  District’s  response  to  comments  of  the  Department  still 
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fail  to  resolve  the  Department’s  concerns,  then  the  Department  is  obligated  to  make  separate 
findings  regarding  the  issues  and  to  impose  permit  conditions  as  mitigation  measures. 

General  Plan  Policy  Conclusions  of  the  District 

All  of  the  facilities  assodated  with  each  of  the  alternatives  represent  Fublic/Quasi-Public  uses. 
Public/Quasi  Public  uses  represent  one  of  the  highest  uses  to  which  land  may  be  dedicated  because 
they  directly  foster  the  public's  health  and  welfare.  These  uses  are  permitted  uses  within  all  land 
use  designations  and  zoning  districts  of  the  County  (Monterey  County  Zoning  Ordinance,  Title  20, 
Section  20.46.030).  This  represents  substantial  evidence  that  each  of  the  alternatives  conform  with 
the  Monterey  County  general  plan,  area  plans  and  zoning  ordinance. 

Although  they  arc  permitted  uses  of  very  high  public  value,  elements  of  the  alternatives,  including 
borrow  pits,  roads,  reservoirs  and  desalination  facilities,  must  also  comply  with  other  policies  whose 
intent  is  to  conform  public  use  facilities  as  greatly  as  possible  with  the  character  of  existing, 
surrounding  land  uses  and  with  established  land  use  designations  and  zoning  districts.  The  policies 
listed  in  Table  17-1,  above,  represent  evidence  of  an  investigation  of  the  most  per'inent  policies. 

It  appears  that  the  policies  of  the-  general  plan  generally  seek  to  assure  that  water  facility  uses  will: 

o  maintain  and  enhance  the  existing  open  space  characteristics  of  affected  undeveloped  or 
minimally  developed  alternative  locations, 

0  preserve  and  enhance  fisheries  values  of  the  Carmel  River  watershed,  especially  relating  to 
riparian  access  and  riparian  corridor  habitat,  and, 

0  preserve  and  enhance  passive  and  active,  instream  and  upland  recreational  values  of  the 
Carmel  River  watershed. 

The  District’s  planning  process  assures  responsiveness  to  these  broad  goals.  Reliance  on 
programmatic  analysis  of  the  water  supply  alternatives  will  assure  adequate  evaluation  of  potential 
impacts  and  identification  of  appropriate  mitigation  measures.  These  programmatic  analyses  arc 
fully  assessed  in  the  topical  sections  of  the  main  body  of  this  document  and  will  not  be  re- 
elaborated  in  this  Chapter.  However,  an  example  of  an  environmentally  protective  "programmatic 
goal"  would  include  the  District's  use  of  "hy-pass  logic"  developed  by  the  California  Department 
of  Fish  &  Game  This  logic  was  used  to  determine  optimum  system  operational  conditions  and 
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p^nnissible  diversion  levels  of  each  alternative  consonant  with  enhancement  of  Carmel  River 
nsheries  values. 

State  CEQA  Guidelines  Section  15091,  provides  that,  for  mitigation,  the  District  may  rely  upon 
permitting  authority  of  the  host  of  Responsible  Agencies  with  whom  the  District  has  consulted 
throughout  the  project  planning  and  environmental  review  process.  Permitting  authority  of  these 
agencies  is  adequate  to  assure  that  programmatic  goals  will  be  met  through  precise  conditioning 
of  construction  and  operations  permits.  For  instance.  County  policies  specify  that  removal  of  native 
trees  in  the  Cachaqua  Area  can  only  occur  after  preparation  and  submission  of  a  timber  harvest 
plan  for  County  approval.  The  District  may  reasonably  rely  upon  the  County  to  assure 
implementation  of  this  policy  through  conditioning  of  grading  permits.  Consequently,  a  detailed 
elaboration  of  the  possible  contents  of  such  a  harvest  plan  would  not  further  the  policy  evaluation 
objectives  of  the  CEQA  process.  Similarly,  the  District  believes  that  the  Corps  "404  Permit" 
process,  and  "Section  1601"  Streambed  Alteration  Agreements  negotiated  with  the  Department  of 
Fish  &  Game,  will  be  adequate  to  assure  minimization  of  fisheries  impacts  and  maximization  of 
watershed  enhancement. 

RECREATION  AND  LAND  CONVERSION 

The  various  alternatives  have  differential  effects  on  rccrcatio.ial  benefits.  Upper  river  benefits  are 
mostly  associated  with  creation  of  new  or  expanded  recreational  opportunities  related  to  the  various 
reservoirs.  Because  the  reservoirs  are  a  public  water  source,  none  of  these  benefits  include  water 
contact  recreation,  and  frequently,  they  would  be  limited  to  passive  activities  Also,  public  benefits 
often  are  achieved  only  at  the  expense  of  private  land  conversion,  considered  to  be  significant, 
unavoidable  land  use  impacts.  These  issues  arc  discussed  for  each  alternative  in  order  to  help  the 
reader  gauge  the  relative  net  benefits. 

Some  alternatives  would  also  improve  recreational  opportunities  in  lower  river  segments  and  at  the 
Carmel  Lagoon.  Lower  river  benefits  would  mostly  result  from  the  24,000  and  16,000  AF  New  Los 
Padres,  the  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente,  the  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek,  and,  the  10,000 
AF  Chupincs  Creek  alternatives.  The  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres,  6,000  AF  Cachaqua  Creek,  and 
the  25,000  AF  Cunada  alternatives  would  have  significant  lower  river  impacts  because  they  provide 
substantially  less  than  year-round  instream  flows.  Also,  due  to  high  pumping  requirements,  these 
alternatives  (except  the  25,000  AF  Canada  allcmalivej  barely  improve,  or  adversely  impact  nparian 
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corridor  vegetation  which  is  already  in  decline.  The  7,000  MGD  Desalination  and  No  Project 
alternatives  provides  no  reservoir  benefits  and  few  if  any  lower  river  improvements.  These  issues 
are  reviewed  below,  for  each  alternative. 

17.2.1  24,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  (24  NLP) 

The  24  NLP  project  would  maintain  and  improve  passive  recreation  use  of  the  reservoir  area,  such 
as  hiking,  and  enhance  instream  recreational  opportunities  downstream  of  the  reservoir.  This  is 
considered  a  beneficial  impact.  Additional  land  in  the  area  would  be  open  to  public  use  for  passive 
and  active  recreational  activities.  It  ls  proposed  that  the  recreational  activities  allowed  at  the 
existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir  would  continue,  including  hiking,  equestrian  use,  sightseeing, 
picnicking,  and  fishing  upstream  of  the  dam.  It  is  assumed  that  fishing  would  continue  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  Department  ot  Fish  and  Game  between  the  new  dam  and  San  Clemente  Dam. 
Boating,  in  non-infiatable  craft  and  swimming  and  camping  at  the  reservoir  area  would  be 
prohibited,  as  would  all  motorized  activities.  Access  to  the  Ventana  Wilderness  would  be 
maintained  via  the  proposed  access  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  Carmel  River  between  Cachagua 
Road  and  the  fish  screening  facility  at  the  upstream  end  of  the  reservoir. 

Downstream  effccLs  to  recreational  activities  are  difficult  to  quantify.  Presently,  low  or  absent 
summer  flows  adversely  affect  recreational  opportunities  in  the  lower  river  and  lagoon.  With  this 
alternative,  flows  to  ilic  lagexm  would  occur  throughout  the  summer  months,  however,  recreational 
use  would  be  dependent  upon  actual  flows  and  the  public's  perception  of  appropriate  uses  for  the 
increased  water  How.  The  lagoon  volume  and  area  would  be  increased,  which  would  improve 
common  recreational  opportunities  such  as  swimming  and  wading,  sailboarding  and  birding  Thus 
the  overall  impact  would  be  beneficial. 

Although,  on  balance,  effects  of  the  24  NLP  alternative  would  be  beneficial,  some  significant 
adverse  effects  would  also  result.  All  adverse  impacts  could  be  mitigated  to  less  than  significant 
levels. 


Impact 


17.2.1-1  The  24  NLP  project  would  Impact  approximately  23  acres  of  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  Area;  this  would  be  a  significant  impact 
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Filling  of  the  reservoir  would  inundate  four  of  the  affected  23  acres  at  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Wddemess  Area.  The  other  acres  would  be  used  for  access  roads  and  buffer  zones. 

In  November  1990,  President  Bush  signed  Public  Law  101-539,  which  allows  the  Ventana 
Wilderness  land  exchange.  The  MPWMD  would  donate  140  acres  with  high  quality  wilderness 
value  in  exchange  for  the  23  acres  which  would  be  affected  by  the  New  Los  Padres  project. 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.1-1  An  exchange  of  140  acres  of  private  land  adjacent  to  the  Wilderness  boundary  for 
the  affected  23  acres  has  been  approved  by  the  President  This  would  reduce  the 
impact  to  a  less  than  significant  level 


[ 


The  Ventana  Wilderness  land  exchange  was  approved  by  President  Bush  under  Public  Law  101- 
539.  The  exchange  would  occur  only  if  the  New  Los  Padres  project  is  selected  as  the  overall 
preferred  alternative  in  the  Final  EIRiTIS  and  is  issued  permits  from  federal  and  State  agencies 
prior  lo  the  start  of  construction.  If  the  New  Los  Padres  project  is  not  selected  or  approved,  the 
land  exchange  will  not  occur. 


17.2.1-2  The  24  NLP  alternative  would  Inundate  a  public  recreational  trail  and 
camping  area. 


The  hiking  trail  which  would  be  affected  is  part  of  an  established  trail  system  which  stretches  from 
the  Ventana  Wilderness  Area  through  the  Carmel  River  Canyon.  The  camping  area  is  the  only 
established  site  in  the  Los  Padres  Reservoir  area.  Loss  of  this  trail  and  camping  area  would  be 
considered  significant. 

Mitigation  Measure 


17.2.1-2  The  hikmg  trad  would  be  rebudt  to  parallel  the  existmg  trad  outside  the  inundation 
area.  A  campsue  simdar  to  Bluff  Camp  should  be  established  near  the  camp’s 
ongutal  location  for  hiking  use.  This  would  reduce  the  impact  to  a  less  than 
significant  level  I 
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17.12  16,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  AND  DESALINATION  PLANT 
(16  NLP/D) 

Recreational  benefits  an  impacts  of  the  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  be  similar  impacts  to  those 
under  the  24  NLP  alternative.  However,  stream  flows  to  the  Carmel  Lagoon  would  only  occur  for 
eight  months  dunng  critically  dry  years.  Lesser  inundation  of  Wilderness  lands  would  occur. 

17.2.3  9,000  AF  NEW  LOS  PADRES  RESERVOIR  AND  DESALINATION  PLANT  (9  NLP/D) 

The  9  NLP/D  project  would  increase  the  size  of  the  existing  Los  Padres  Reservoir  but  would  not 
impact  the  Ventana  Wilderness  Area.  This  is  considered  a  beneficial  impact.  Recreational 
opportunities  in  the  reservoir  area  would  be  enhanced  as  would  occur  under  the  24  NLP 
alternative,  additional  land  in  the  area  would  be  open  to  public  use  for  passive  recreational 
activities,  and  again,  no  water  contact  would  be  allowed. 

Impact 

17.2.3-1  The  9  NCP/D  reservoir  project  would  reduce  stream  flow  and  cause  reduction 
of  riparian  vegetation. 

Analyses  show  that  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  reduces  stream  flow  of  the  lower  Carmel  River  and 
results  in  some  reduction  of  riparian  vegetation.  These  impacts  arc  considered  significant.  Stream 
flow  at  the  Lagoon  under  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  would  be  slightly  below  the  No  Project 
condition  during  normal  years,  no  flows  would  be  expected  during  six  months  of  a  normal  year 
(i.c ,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  corresponding  with  maximum  recreational  activity  at 
the  Lagoon).  This  is  one  month  1cm  than  the  No  Project  condition  During  critically  dry  years, 
stream  flow  would  cease  for  up  to  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  same  as  No  Project  conditions  (sec 
Figure  7-6  and  7-7,  in  Chapter  7) 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.3-1  The  MPWMD  would  implement  the  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
Program.  However,  stream  flow  would  still  be  inadequate  to  support  instream 
recreational  uses  and  decline  of  riparian  vegetation  would  most  likely  continue. 
These  impacts  are  therefore  corutdered  significant  and  unavoidable  impacts. 

Implementation  of  the  District’s  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and  five  year  mitigation 
program  would  probably  yield  some  improvement  of  lower  river  vegetation  resources.  However, 
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these  efforts  would  be  localized  and  could  not  replicate  beneficial  effects  of  improved  groundwater 
conditions  which  would  result  from  permanent  improvement  of  river  flow  conditions  and  aquifer 
recharge.  Therefore,  because  ongoing  impairment  of  recreational  benefits  of  the  river  would 
continue  even  after  mitigation,  recreational  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and 
unavoidable. 

17.2.4  23,000  AF  NEW  SAN  CLEMENTE  RESERVOIR  (23  NSC) 

The  23  NSC  project  would  create  new  passive  recreation  use  at  the  reservoir  area,  such  as  hiking, 
and  enhance  instream  recreational  opportunities  downstream  of  the  reservoir.  This  is  considered 
a  beneficial  impact.  The  existing  San  Clemente  Reservoir  is  on  private  land,  owned  by  Cal-Am, 
and  as  such,  public  access  is  prohibited  The  New  San  Clemente  Dam  and  Reservoir  would  be 
publicly  owned,  and  passive,  daytime  recreation  would  be  allowed,  similar  to  uses  described  for  the 
24  NLP  alternative. 

Also,  as  described  for  the  24  NLP  alternative,  under  the  23  NSC  alternative,  the  Lagoon  would 
experience  year-round  flows  during  both  normal  and  critically  dry  years  and,  therefore,  instream 
recreational  opportunities  downstream  of  the  new  dam  would  be  substantially  enhanced. 

17.2.5  6,000  AF  CACHAGUA  CREEK  RESERVOIR  /  DESALINATION  (6  CAC/D) 

The  6  CAC/D  project  would  create  new  opportunities  for  passive  recreation  uses  at  the  reservoir 
area,  such  as  htking,  for  public  use.  The  C  CAC/D  alternative  would  inundate  land  that  is  now 
privately  owned.  The  Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  would  be  publicly  owned  and  open  to  the  public 
tor  passive,  daytime  recreational  use.  Boating,  swimming,  fishing  and  camping  at  the  reservoir 
would  be  prohibited,  as  would  motorized  vehicles.  While  take  of  private  lands  is  a  significant, 
unavoidable  land  use  impact,  the  enhanced  recreational  opportunities  are  considered  a  beneficial 
effect  of  this  alternative. 

Impact 

17.2.5-1  The  6  CAC/1)  reservoir  project  would  affect  several  privately  owned  parcels 
and  require  relocation  of  residences. 
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There  are  seven  residences  that  would  he  inundated  or  which  would  need  to  be  removed  for  road 
relocations  due  to  the  reservoir.  This  would  be  considered  a  significant  impact. 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.5- 1  The  MPWMD  would  provide  compensation  to  property  owners  at  market  value. 

However,  this  impact  would  remain  an  unavoidable  si^ificant  impact 

Impact 

17.2.5- 2  The  6  CAC/D  reservoir  project  would  result  in  absence  of  year-round  stream 

flow  and  cause  reduction  of  riparian  vegetation. 

Analyses  show  that  under  the  6  CAC/D  aiternalive,  stream  flow  in  the  lower  Carmel  River  and  at 
the  Carmel  Lagoon  would  be  similar  to  that  described  for  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  and  the  No 
Project  condition  during  both  normal  and  crilicaiiy  dry  years  (see  Figure  7-b  and  7-7,  in  Chapter 
7).  The  6  CAC/D  alternative  also  results  in  some  reduction  of  riparian  vegetation.  These  impacts 
arc  considered  significant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.5-2  The  MPWMD  would  implement  the  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
Program.  However,  stream  flow  would  still  be  madequale  to  support  instream 
recreational  uses  and  decline  of  riparian  vegetation  would  most  likely  continue. 

Implementation  of  the  District’s  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and  five  year  mitigation 
program  would  probably  yield  some  improvement  of  lower  river  vegetation  resources.  However, 
these  efforts  would  be  localized  and  could  not  replicate  beneficial  effects  of  improved  groundwater 
conditions  which  would  result  from  permanent  improvement  of  river  flow  and  aquifer  recharge. 
Therefore,  because  ongoing  impairment  of  recreational  benefits  of  the  river  would  continue  after 
mitigation,  recreational  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable. 

17.2.6  11,000  AF  SAN  CLEMENTE  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (11  SCC) 

The  11  SCC  project  would  create  new  passive  recreational  opportunities  at  the  reservoir  area,  such 
as  hiking,  for  public  use  and  would  enhance  instream  recreational  activities  downstream  of  the 
reservoir  This  is  considered  a  beneficial  impact.  Property  affected  by  (he  San  Clemente  Creek 
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Reservoir  is  pnvately  owned,  and  includes  a  portion  of  a  private  recreational  development.  The  new 
reservoir  under  this  alternative  would  be  publicly  owned  and  open  to  the  public  for  passive,  daytime 
recreational  use.  Boating,  swimming,  fishing  and  camping  at  the  reservoir  would  be  prohibited,  as 
would  motorized  vehicles. 


Under  the  11  SCC  alternative  (similar  to  the  24  NLP  alternative)  the  Lagoon  would  experience 
flows  during  all  but  one  month  during  normal  years,  therefore,  instream  recreational  opportunities 
downstream  of  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam  would  be  substantially  enhanced.  Flows  during 
critically  dry  years  would  be  only  marginally  superior  to  the  No  Project  condition  (two  additional 
months,  or  five  months  of  the  year).  However,  Lagoon  conditions  and  thus,  passive  recreational 
opportunities,  would  be  expected  to  improve,  despite  low  flows,  due  to  replenishment  of  the 
underlying  aquifer. 


17.2.6-1  The  11  SCC  project  would  affect  developed  privately  owned  land. 

The  upper  end  of  the  reservoir  would  inundate  a  portion  of  a  vacation  ranch  that  consists  of 
approximately  six  to  ten  vacation  homes,  a  fish  pond,  and  a  recreation  center.  This  would  be 
considered  a  significant  impact. 


Mitigation  Measure 


17.2  6-1  The  MPWMD  would  provide  compensation  to  property  owners  at  market  value. 

However,  the  loss  of  this  vacation  ranch  would  be  considered  an  unavoidable 
sifpuficant  impact. 


17.2.7  10,500  AF  CHUPINES  CREEK  RESERVOIR  (10  CHU) 

Die  10  CHU  project  would  create  new  passive  recreation  use  of  the  reservoir  area,  such  as  hiking, 
tor  public  use,  and  would  substantially  enhance  mstream  recreational  opportunities  downstream  of 
the  Chupines  Reservoir.  This  is  considered  a  beneficial  impact.  Property  affected  by  the  Chupines 
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Creek  project  is  presently  a  privately  owned  cattle  ranch.  The  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  would 
be  publicly  owned  and  open  to  the  public  for  passive,  daytime  recreational  use.  Boating,  swimming, 
fishing  and  camping  at  the  reservoir  would  be  prohibited,  as  would  motorized  vehicles. 

Under  the  10  CHU  alternative  (similar  to  the  24  NLP  alternative)  the  Lagoon  would  experience 
year-round  flows  dunng  normal  years,  therefore,  instream  recreational  opportunities  downstream 
of  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam  would  be  substantially  enhanced.  Flows  during  critically  dry 
years  would  be  only  marginally  superior  to  the  No  Project  condition  (one  additional  months,  or 
four  months  of  the  year).  However,  Lagoon  conditions  and  thus,  passive  recreational  opportunities, 
would  be  improved,  despite  low  flows,  due  to  replenishment  of  the  underlying  aquifer. 


17.2.7-1  The  10  CHU  project  would  affect  a  privately  owned  agriculture  preserve  which 
is  under  the  Williamson  Act. 


The  173  acre  reservoir  would  be  entirely  within  a  privately  owned  parcel  which  is  under  the 
Williamson  Act.  The  Williamson  Act  allows  prime  agricultural  lands  to  be  valued  for  lax 
assessment  according  to  their  agricultural  value  rather  than  their  true  market  value.  According  to 
the  Williamson  Act  contract  for  this  property,  a  Valcr  facility"  would  be  an  allowable  use. 
Therefore,  the  impact  would  be  considered  insigniflcanl,  but  the  loss  of  private  residence  would 
be  significant. 


Mitigation  Measures 


17.2.7-l(a)  The  MPWMD  would  provide  compensation  to  the  property  owner  at  market  value; 

however,  the  loss  of  a  private  residence  would  be  considered  signijicant  and 
unavoidable. 


17.2.7-l(b)  The  MPWMD  could  apply  to  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  release  the 
property  from  the  WUliamson  Act  Contract. 


17.18  25,000  AF  CANADA  RESERVOIR  (25  CAN) 

The  25  CAN  project  would  allow  passive  recreation  use  of  the  area,  such  as  hiking,  for  public  use. 
This  IS  considered  a  beneficial  impact.  The  land  affected  by  the  25  CAN  alternative  is  presently 
undeveloped  private  property,  though  subdivisions  are  planned  for  some  parcels.  The  Canada 
Reservoir  would  be  publicly  owned  and  open  to  the  public  for  passive,  daytime  recreational  use 
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Boating,  swimming,  fishing  and  camping  at  the  reservtm  would  be  prohibited,  as  wrmld  moUsizcd 
sofcicks. 

Impact 

17i8-l  The  25  CAN  reservoir  would  impact  development  proposed  for  the  site.  ! 

I 

A  subdKision  has  been  proposed  for  the  reservoir  site  and  surrounding  area.  Althou^  the  * 

proposal  has  not  been  approved,  planning  for  the  development  is  underwav'.  If  approval  of  the 
subdivision  was  granted,  development  of  the  reservoir  would  cause  a  sigm'ficant  impact. 

Mitigation  Measure  j 

1 

The  cou^  should  coordinate  planning  fw  the  subtLfisionHith  the  projea  sponsor  | 

to  prioritize  developmetiL  Ttus  would  reduce  this  impact  to  a  less  than  significant  j 

level  I 


The  25  CAN  project  would  result  in  absence  of  year-round  stream  flow. 

Analyses  show  that  under  the  25  CAN  alternatrve,  stream  flow  in  the  lower  Carmel  River  and  at 
the  Carmel  Lagoon  would  be  similar  to  that  desenbed  for  the  9  NLP,X)  alternative  and  the  No 
Project  condition  during  both  normal  and  critically  dry  years  (see  Figure  7-6  and  7-7,  in  Chapter 
7)  This  impact  is  consideied  significant.  However,  while  aquifer  recharge  under  this  alternative 
would  improve  the  condition  of  npanan  vegetation,  recovery  would  be  less  than  that  provided  with 
enhanced  sTcam  flow.  Therefore,  as  a  conservative  asscsstnen'  of  potential  future  conditions,  the 
25  CAN  alternative  would  have  less  than  significant  passive  recreational  impacts  (rather  than 
having  beneficial  effects). 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.8-2  The  MPWMD  would  implement  the  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
Program.  However,  stream  flow  would  still  be  inadequate  to  support  instream 
recreational  uses.  This  unpaci  is  therefore  considered  si^ificanl  and  unavoidable. 


i:.Z8-l 


Impact 

17.18-2 
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Iffl|^smect2tKSj  of  Uie  Dsirict’s  Riparian  Cbnidor  Jifanagenient  Plan  and  five  year  mitiga'ion 
progtam  nould  yidd  sisat  imprasemcnt  of  loss'cr  river  vegetation  resources.  These  imptovctneot 
nould  suppieirent  benefits  derived  fiom  aquifer  recharge  effects  of  the  2S  CAN  alternative.  These 
improvements  would  not  increase  stream  flow  in  the  knvier  river  though,  and  continued  impairment 
of  instteam  recreational  opportunities  would  remain  significant  after  mitigation. 

172.9  7  MOD  DESAUNATtON  PLANT  (7  DSL) 

This  altonathe  would  produce  no  improvement  of  upstream  recreational  benefits,  as  is  the  case 
under  each  of  the  other  altemathes,  to  greater  or  lesser  extent. 


Impact 

17.2.9-1  The  7  OSL  altemathe  would  result  in  absence  of  year-round  stream  flow  and 
cause  reduction  of  riparian  vegetation. 

Analyses  show  that  under  the  7  DSL  altcmatwe,  stream  flow  in  the  lower  Carmel  River  and  at  the 
Carmel  Lagoon  would  be  similar  to  that  described  for  the  9  NLP/D  alternative  and  the  No  Project 
condition  during  both  normal  and  critically  dry  years  (sec  Rgurc  7-6  and  7-7,  in  Chapter  7).  The 
7  DSL  alternative  also  results  in  some  reduction  of  riparian  vegetation.  These  impacis  are 
considered  significant 


Mitigation  Measure 


17.2.9-1  The  MPWMD  would  implement  the  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
Program.  However,  stream  flow  would  sidl  be  inadequate  to  support  instream 
recreational  uses  and  decline  of  riparian  vegetation  would  most  bJeefy  continue. 


Implementation  of  the  District’s  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and  five  year  mitigation 
program  would  probably  yield  some  improvement  of  lower  river  vegetation  resources.  However, 
these  efforts  would  be  localized  and  could  not  replicate  beneficial  effects  of  improved  groundwater 
conditions  which  would  result  from  permanent  improvement  of  river  flow  and  aquifer  recharge. 
Therefore,  because  ongoing  impairment  of  recreational  benefits  of  the  river  would  continue  after 
mitigation,  recieational  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable. 
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17il0  NO  PROJECT  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Project  alternative  is  not  ejqjected  to  have  zoj  direct  land  use  impacts.  However, 
depcoding  on  the  kxation  of  the  new  wells  in  the  Seaside  Coastal  groundwater  subbasin,  there 
could  be  some  impacts  to  existing  land  uses  where  the  wells  are  sited.  This  altematne  would 
produce  no  improvement  of  recreational  resources,  as  is  the  case  under  ail  but  the  7  DSL 
aitcmatHe. 

Impact 

17.2.10-1  The  No  Project  alternative  would  result  in  the  absence  of  jear-round  stream 
flow  and  cause  a  contiauing  loss  of  riparian  vegetation. 

Analj-ses  show  that  under  the  No  Project  alternative,  stream  flow  in  the  lower  Carmel  River  and 
at  the  Carmel  Lagoon  would  be  absent  during  for  between  five  to  nine  months  of  the  year  (see 
Figure  7-6  and  7-7,  in  Chapter  7).  The  No  Project  alternative  also  results  m  continuing  reduction 
of  riparian  vegetation.  These  impacts  are  considered  significant. 

Mitigation  Measure 

17.2.10-1  The  MPWMD  would  implement  the  Ripatian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and 
Proff'am.  However,  stream  flow  would  still  be  inadequate  to  support  instream 
recreational  uses  and  decline  of  riparian  vegetation  would  most  likely  continue. 

Implementation  of  the  District's  Riparian  Corridor  Management  Plan  and  five  year  mitigation 
program  would  probably  yield  some  improvement  of  lower  river  vegetation  resources.  However, 
these  efforts  would  be  localized  and  could  not  replicate  beneficial  effects  of  improved  groundwater 
conditions  which  would  result  from  permanent  improvement  of  river  flow  and  aquifer  recharge. 
Therefore,  because  ongoing  impairment  of  recreational  benefits  of  the  river  would  continue  after 
mitigation,  recreational  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  significant  and  unavoidable. 
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18.1  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  provides  a  socioeconomic  profile  of  the  area  within  the  MPWMD  boundaries  as  it 
is  today  and  an  analysis  of  the  direct  effects  of  a  water  supply  project  on  the  socioeconomic 
environment.  Direct  effects  arc  defined  as  those  effects  attributable  to  a  project  itself  rather  than 
to  the  urban  growth  allowed  by  the  project.  Direct  effects  include  changes  in  water  rales  and 
the  increase  in  economic  activity  resulting  from  a  large  construction  project.  The  indirect 
environmental  effects  of  water  supply  alternatives  that  allow  urban  growth  are  discussed  m  Chapter 
19. 


18.2  SETTING 
18.2.1  POPULATION 

The  boundaries  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District  (MPWMDJ  contain  six 
incorporated  cities;  Monterey,  Carmel,  Del  Rey  Oaks,  Pacific  Grove,  Sand  City,  and  Seaside,  as 
well  as  unincorporated  areas  of  Monterey  County.  Table  18-1  shows  the  population  growth  in 
these  areas  during  the  1970s  and  late  1980s. 

As  shown  in  the  Table  18-1,  the  District’s  population  increased  by  about  22  percent  in  the  18  years 
between  1970  and  1988.  The  unincorporated  areas  showed  the  highest  percentage  increase  in 
growth  (36  fiercent)  with  the  City  of  Pacific  Grove  second  at  21  percent.  The  two  smallest 
communities  experienced  population  declines  during  this  period.  More  than  75  percent  of  the 
District’s  population  lives  in  incorporated  cities. 
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TABLE  lg-1 

POPULATION  IN  MPWMD  SERVICE  AREA:  1970-1988 


Jurisdiction 

1970* 

1980^ 

1988 

1970-1988 

Percent 

Change 

Incorporated  Cities 

Carmel 

4,525 

4,707 

4,978 

10.0 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

1,823 

1,557 

1,520 

-16.6 

Monterey 

26,302 

27,558 

3U97 

19.4 

Paciilc  Grove 

13,505 

15,755 

16367 

21.2 

Sand  City 

212 

190 

200 

-5.7 

Seaside 

20,165 

36,567’ 

24,072 

19.4 

Cal-Am 

N/A 

N/A 

21,808 

N/A 

Non  Cal-Am 

N/A 

N/A 

2,264 

N/A 

Unincorporated  Areas 

19,222 

27,000 

26,289 

36.8 

Cal-Am 

N/A 

N/A 

24,094 

N/A 

Non  Cal-Am 

N/A 

N/A 

2,195 

N/A 

TOTAL 

85,754 

113,334 

104,823 

22.2 

'  Monterey  County  Planning  Department,  Demographic  Analysis  of  Monterey  County,  June,  1982. 
^  1980  U.S.  Census. 

^  1990  population  includes  Fort  Ord. 


Source:  EIP  Associates 
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1&22  EMPLOYMENT 

The  strong  employment  sectors  in  Monterey  County  as  a  uhole  are  the  military,  services, 
agriculture  and  retail  trade.*  In  1980,  these  four  sectors  constituted  nearly  70  percent  of  total 
employment  in  the  County.  The  MPWMD  service  area,  however,  includes  relatively  little  of  the 
County’s  agricultural  employment,  but  most  of  the  military  employment  and  the  service^retail  trade 
related  to  the  tourist  industry.  The  touri<*  industry  is  anticipated  to  be  a  major  growth  sector  in 
this  part  of  the  County.  Three  military  operations  are  located  within  the  District,  including  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Ae  Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  and  the  local  Coast  Guard  Facility.  All 
three  operations  are  located  within  the  City  of  Monterey.  Tourism  is  second  only  to  the  military 
in  its  impact  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Besides  the  direct  effect  on  employment  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  travel-related  expenditures  create  jobs  in  the  service  and  iciail  sectors  that  cater  to 
visitors.  A  further  discussion  of  the  tourist  industiy  and  its  impacts  on  employment  levels  within 
the  District  follows  below  in  Section  19.10.  "Tie  MPWMD  service  area  had  a  total  employment 
of  39,289  in  1980  (e.xcluding  Fort  Ord),  abt.yt  35  percent  of  the  County  total.  By  1988,  lotal 
employment  had  increased  to  46,277  persons.  The  distnbution  of  total  employment  among 
Peninsula  jurisdictions  appears  in  Table  18-2. 

Monterey  is  clearly  the  dominant  employment  center  in  the  region,  based  on  the  total  number  of 
jobs  in  each  Jurisdiction  and  a  comparison  of  jobs  to  housing  in  each  community  (Table  18-3).  Del 
Rev  Oaks,  Pacific  Grove  and  Seaside  are  largely  residential  communities. 

18.2.3  HOUSING 

Single-family  dwelltng  units  predominate  within  the  MPWMD  service  area  as  shown  in  Table  19-1. 
Single-family  units  compose  approximately  two-lhirds  of  the  total  dwelling  units  in  the  service 
area.  The  cities  of  Carmel  and  Del  Rcy  Oaks  have  the  highest  proportion  of  single-family 
dwellings  (80  and  98  percent,  respectively).  Other  jurisdictions  within  the  service  area  have  lower 
proportions  of  single  family  units,  with  Monterey  having  approximately  48  percent  single  family 
units. 

18.2.4  WATER  RATE  STRUCTURE 

Cal-Am  Water  Company  is  the  primary  water  purveyor,  with  rates  regulated  by  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  (PUC).  Bccaase  the  District  is  not  a  water  purveyor,  it  does  not 
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TABLE  18-2 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  MPWMD  SERVICE  AREA 
1980-1988 

Jurisdiction 

1980' 

1988^ 

Incorporated  Cities 

Carmel 

3,400^ 

3,555 

Del  Rcy  Oaks 

415 

498 

Monterey 

23,615 

27,175 

Pacific  Grove 

3,858 

4,444 

Sand  City 

1,214^ 

1,550 

Seaside  (Cal-Am) 

3,616 

3,960 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am) 

N/A 

170 

Unincorporated  Areas 

Cal-Am 

3,171^ 

4,824 

Non  Cal-Am 

N/A 

101 

Total 

39,289 

46,277 

'  Recht  Hausreth  Associates,  Socioeconomic  Impacts  of  The  Proposed  San  Clemente  Dam,  June, 

1984. 

^Carmcl-by-thc-Sca  General  Plan,  February,  1984. 
^Sand  Cily  Housing  Element,  June,  1985. 

■’EIP  Associates. 

5  Ibid 


Source;  EIP  Associates 
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TABLE  18-3 

JOBS/HOUSING  RATIOS* 


Jurisdiction 

1980 

1988 

Carmel 

1.09 

1.11 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

0.72 

0.86 

Monterey 

1.80 

2.07 

Pacific  Grove 

0.51 

0.55 

Sand  City 

12.91 

15.98 

Seaside  (Cal-Am) 

0.47 

0.55 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am) 

N/A 

0.16 

Monterey  County  (Cal-Am) 

029 

0.48 

Monterey  County  (Non  Cal-Am) 

N/A 

0.11 

*  Ratio  IS  determined  by  dividing  total  number  of  employees  by  total  numbci  of  dwelling  units  in 
each  jurisdiction.  Ratios  above  1.0  indicate  commercial  emphasis,  ratios  below  1.0  indicate  a 
residential  emphasis. 


Source. 


1 

! 


EIP  Associates,  based  on  the  following  data  sources.  1980  U.S.  Census  Association  of 
Monterey  Bay  Area  Governments,  Recht-Hau;>rath  As.sociates 


I 
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charge  for  water  delivery.  The  MPWMD  does,  however,  levy  water  connection  fees  and  an  8.125 
percent  water  use  fee  on  the  Cal-Am  hill  for  its  conservation  program  as  well  as  Carmel  River 
environmental  and  erosion  control  projects.  Water  connection  fees  and  service  charges  vary  hy 
type  of  use.  Annual  studies  of  water  use  in  the  District  provide  the  basis  for  the  connection  fee 
structure.  Residential  structures  arc  charged  for  the  number  of  plumbing  fixture  units  in  the 
dwelling  unit.  In  1990,  the  charge  is  about  $68  for  each  of  the  first  ten  fixture  units,  and  $135  for 
each  additional  fixture  unit,  the  average  connection  charge  for  a  home  is  about  $3,000.^  Charges 
for  non-residential  connections  are  based  on  the  specific  user  category  (e.g.,  restaurant,  fast  food, 
office,  hotel)  represented.  The  charge  is  based  on  a  figure  of  $13,529  per  acre-foot  (1990  rate), 
multiplied  by  the  projected  average  annual  water  use  in  each  user  category.^ 

Service  charges  for  monthly  water  use  arc  made  by  Cal-Am  and  the  other  water  suppliers  in  the 
District.  Cal-Am  presently  charges  about  $52  every  two  months  for  the  average  residential 
customer,  or  about  $26  per  month.'* 

18J  IMPACT  OF  PROJECT  IMPLEMENTATION 
18.3.1  RESIDENTIAL  WATER  RATES  IN  THE  YEAR  2002 

Cal-Am  water  service  connections  are  projected  to  increase  from  the  present  36,000  connections 
to  about  42,200  connections  by  the  year  2002,  the  as.sumcd  first  year  of  project  operation.  Of  the 
42,200  total  connections,  about  34,900  arc  estimated  to  be  residential  connections. 

Table  18-4  summarizes  the  average  monthly  increase  in  Cal-Am  rates  per  residential  customer  due 
to  project  expenses,  mitigation  measures  and  Cal-Am  system  improvements  that  would  be  required 
with  each  alternative.  (Sec  Chapter  4,  Section  4.13  for  information  on  capital  and  annual  costs). 
The  costs  pre.sented  in  Table  18-4  would  be  in  addition  to  the  base  Cal-Am  monthly  rate  in  the 
year  2002.  The  year  2002  base  amount  will  be  substantially  higher  than  the  1991  base  of  $26  per 
month  due  both  to  inflation  between  now  and  the  year  2002,  and  because  new  Cal-Am  facilities 
will  be  required  to  meet  recent  amendments  to  federal  water  quality  standards. 

As  shown  in  Table  18-4,  the  total  average  cost  increase  per  residential  Cal-Am  customer  would 
range  Lorn  about  four  dollars  per  month  fur  the  No  Project  to  about  $30  per  month  for  the  25,000 
AF  Canada  Reservoir  alternative.  The  remaining  alternatives  would  increase  costs  by  about  $13 
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TABLE  IM 

ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  CAL-AM  RESIDENTIAL  RATES  IN  YEAR  2002 
(Costs  in  $/Month/Residentia]  Customer)' 


Alternative 

Project 

Mitigation* 

Cal-Am  System 
Improvements’ 

Total 

24  NLP 

$  7.40 

$  2.64 

$3.68 

$  13.72 

16  NLP/D 

14.37 

XOl 

3.11 

19.49 

9  NLP/D 

13.44 

3.08 

3.11 

19.63 

23  NSC 

5.98 

3.73 

3.45 

13.29 

6  CAC/D 

11.55 

199 

3.35 

17.59 

11  see 

7.46 

141 

3.91 

13.51 

10  CHU 

8.50 

120 

3.92 

14.33 

25  CAN 

18.76 

1.59 

9.76 

29.87 

7  DSL 

18.20 

1.21 

151 

21.88 

NO  PRJ 

0.00 

1.23 

2.95 

4.18 

'  Average  residential  costs  based  on  a  projection  of  34,900  Cal-Am  residential  customers  by  the 
year  200Z  Cost  estimates  assume  $3,000,000  payment  from  Capital  Facilities  Fund,  and  Annual 
Capital  Costs  allocated  as  follows.  50%  new  connections,  25%  Cal-Am  Residential,  and  25%  Cal- 
Am  Other  categories.  OM&R  costs  allocated  as  follows.  50%  Cal-Am  Residential  customers  and 
50%  Cal-Am  Other  categories  of  customers  (Commercial,  Public  and  Golf  Course). 

^Mitigation  costs  include  riparian  vegetation,  fisheries  and  off-site  road  improvements 

’Costs  include  improvements  to  Cal  Am  system  water  treatment  plant,  pipelines,  booster  stations, 
tanks  and  new  wells  needed  with  each  alternative  to  meet  future  demand.  Costs  for  Cal-Am 
improvements  do  not  include  additional  facilities  needed  to  meet  recent  amendments  to  federal 
water  quality  regulations. 


Source:  MPWMD 
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per  month  for  the  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir  to  about  $22  per  month  for  the  7 
MGD  desalination  alternative.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  rates  are  averages,  the  actual  bill 
increase  experienced  by  each  residential  customer  would  likely  be  different  from  the  costs  presented 
here.  Cal-Am  bill  increases  were  not  calculated  for  the  commercial  sector. 

183.2  CONSTRUCnON  EMPLOYMENT 

Construction  of  any  of  the  proposed  alternatives  would  result  in  a  temporary  increrse  in 
employment.  The  estimated  number  of  person  years  of  employment  that  would  result  front  each 
of  the  alternatives  is  presented  in  Table  18-5,  the  alternatives  range  from  42  person-years  of 
employment  for  the  No  Project  alternative  to  1,389  person-years  of  employment  for  the  25,1100  AF 
Canada  Dam  alternative.  Because  this  temporary  construction  employment  would  have  no  direct 
environmental  effects,  no  mitigation  measures  are  required. 
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TABLE  18-5 

CONSTRUCTION  EMPLOYMENT' 


Alternative 

Person-Years 

Employment' 

24  NLP 

530 

16  NLP/D 

630 

9  NLP/D 

566 

23  NSC 

451 

6  CAC/D 

513 

11  see 

534 

10  CHU 

574 

25  CAN 

1,389 

7  DSL 

554 

NO  PRJ 

42 

*  Assumes  that  labor  represents  30  percent  of  the  construction  cost  estimate. 

'  Conatruction  employment  estimates  arc  presented  in  terms  of  person-years  to  provide  an 
equivalent  basis  of  companson  due  to  the  differing  length;;  of  construction  for  the  various 
alternatives. 

Source:  EIP  Associates. 
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1.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1980  Census  of  Population,  Washington 
D.C.,  1983. 

Z  Henrietta  Stem,  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District,  telephone  communication, 
December  4,  1990. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Louis  Banca,  Cal-Am  Water  Company,  telephone  communication,  July  17,  1991.  Residential 
average  was  calculated  using  1991  rates  applied  to  1987  normal  year  demand  (19  units  per  two- 
month  billing  period,  gravity  zone,  5/8"  meter).  Actual  use  in  1990  was  30  percent  less  (twelve 
units)  due  to  rationing. 
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19.  GROWTH  AND  ITS  EFFECiS  ON  THE  MONTEREY  PENINSULA 


19.1  INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  requires  an  EIR  to  ‘discuss  the  growth  inducing  impacts 
of  the  project"  (Section  21100(g)).  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  regulations 
implementing  NEPA  contain  a  similar  requirement  (Section  1508.8).  The  State  CEQA  Guidelines 
elaborate  on  this  requirement: 

Discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  proposed  project  could  foster  economic  or  population  growth, 
or  the  construction  of  additional  housing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  surrounding 
environment.  Included  in  this  arc  projects  which  would  remove  obstacles  to  population 
growth  (a  major  expansion  of  a  waste  water  treatment  plant  might,  for  example,  allow  for 
more  construction  in  service  areas)  [Population  increases]  may  further  tax  ...  community 
sctvice[s] ...  [or]  encourage ...  other  activities  that  could  significantly  affect  the  environment 
...  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  growth  in  any  area  is  necessarily  t^ncficial,  detrimental  or 
of  little  significance  to  the  environment.  (Section  15126(g)) 


The  following  discussion  addresses  these  requirements.  Three  issues  are  of  concern.  First,  do  the 
water  supply  system  improvement  alternatives  under  consideration  "foster  economic  or  population 
growth"  directly  or  indirectly,  are  they  growth  inducing?  If  so,  is  the  level  of  growth  significant? 
Finally,  if  significant,  arc  the  effects  also  adverse  with  respect  to  environmental  and/or  human 
health  and  welfare? 


If  none  of  the  long-term  water  supply  alternatives  are  built,  growth  that  is  now  planned  for  the 
Peninsula  would  be  consirained  by  lack  of  municipal  water  supply.  Planned  growth  in  much  of  the 
District  has  already  been  constrained  by  a  reduced  water  allocation  set  by  the  District  Board  in 
December  1990,  as  well  as  by  the  temporary  moratorium  imposed  by  the  District  pending 
development  of  new  supplies.  Based  on  this  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  expansion  of  the  water  supply 
system  would  remove  one  obstacle  to  District  growth,  by  statutory  and  judictal  defuiition  of  the 
term,  long-term  water  supply  expansion  alternatives  would  all  be  "growth  inducing". 
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The  amount  of  gronlb  nhkb  could  be  supported  by  the  proposed  qstem  expansion  would  be 
significant  a  43  percent  increase  in  population,  a  34  peiceot  residential  inc.  and  a  75  percent 
increase  in  emplpymeat  above  1988  levds.  This  represents  Tnuld  out*  of  the  District’s  service  area 
as  allowed  under  applicable  general  plan  and  zoning  intensities;  this  level  of  development  is 
considered  by  the  Distiict  as  the  appropriate  target  (ot  system  capacity  planning  purposes. 

Direct  and  indirect  effects  of  this  amount  of  population  increase  are,  in  most  instances,  .x^idpared 
and  planned  for  local,  regional  and  State  jurisdictioas  responsible  for  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  existing  environmental  and  quality  of  life  conditions  on  the  Peninsula.  Thus,  while 
adverse  environmental  impacts  would  be  expected  to  result  from  anticipated  population  increase 
supported  1^,  or  induced  by  the  project,  in  most  instances,  existing  regulatoty^larming  programs 
may  be  presumed  sufliden.  to  mitigate  these  impacts.  Areas  of  particular  concern  are  maintenance 
of  regional  transportation  system  service  levels  and  deterioration  of  regional  air  quality. 

Finally,  water  supply  is  only  one  of  many  critical  factors  which  regulate  growth.  While  the  present, 
restneted  availability  of  water  clearly  constrains  growth  within  the  District,  implementation  of  the 
proposed  system  supply  improvements  would  not  solely  assure  attainment  of  growth  levels  planned 
for  by  Peninsula  jurisdictions. 

19.2  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOUSING  ESTIMATES 

The  MPWMD  has  determined  that  the  appropriate  water  supply  goal  should  be  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ultimate,  or  buildout  housing  and  employment  leveb,  and  associated  population  increases,  as  set 
forth  in  general  plans  and  zoning  of  communities  within  the  District,  rather  than  provision  of 
specific  year  demand  estimates.  The  ideal  forum  to  discuss  the  impacts  of  this  policy  on  District 
population  growth  and  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Monterey  Peninsula  would  be  a  comprehensive 
land  use  plan  for  the  District  service  area.  Unfortunately,  no  such  document  exists.  The 
Association  of  Monterey  Bay  Area  Governments  (AMBAG),  the  County  of  Monterey  and  the  cities 
in  the  area  all  have  addressed  the  topic  of  growth  impacts  in  vanous  documents.  However,  there 
IS  no  land  use  planning  agency  whose  junsdiction  coincides  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Watei  Management  District's  service  area,  and  ‘.herefore  no  agency  with  the  authonty 
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to  develop  Pcniosula-wdc  poiidcs  relating  to  groulh.  As  a  result,  tbe  I^trict’s  Grst  step  in 
planning  an  expanded  water  supply  was  to  enlist  the  help  oi  local  agency  planners  to  develop 
population,  employment  and  housing  growth  projections,  at  buildout,  for  each  jurisdiction  on  the 
Peninsula.  These  projections  are  contained  in  a  July  1988  study  conducted  by  EIP  Associates.* 

Buildout  refers  to  estimates  of  the  employment  and  housing  that  could  legally  exist  within  the 
MPWMD  boundaries  under  applicable  General  Plans,  zoning,  and  applicable  land  use  policies  as 
of  Januaiy  1^8,  if  (1)  a'J  current  General  Plans,  zoning,  and  applicable  land  use  policies  remain 
unchanged,  (2)  water  and  sewage  treatment  capacity  availability  is  not  a  development  constraint, 
(i)  all  property  owners  wished  to  develop  their  property  to  the  maximum  permissible  under  current 
plans  and  zoning,  and  (4)  the  cities  and  the  County  permitted  cveiy  property  to  be  developed  in 
the  most  intensive  manner  permissible  under  current  plans  and  zoning.  EIP's  report  presents  an 
estimate  of  maximum  buildout  potential  under  current  policies  -  it  is  NOT  a  forecast  of  the  most 
likely  level  of  ultimate  development.  The  buildout  estimates  are  shown  in  Tables  19-1  and  19-Z 
Because  some  jurisdictions  arc  considering  General  Plan  amendments  in  1991  and  early  1992,  the 
Final  EIR/EiS  will  provide  rcnncmcnis  to  the  growth  estimates. 

EIP's  analysis  indicates  that,  at  buildout,  residential  growth  could  increase  by  about  35  percent 
within  the  Disiiict  (16,117  new  dwelling  units  with  75  percent  of  the  residences  being  multi-family 
units).  The  sip;le-family  unit  increases  could  be  especially  modest  in  the  cities.  Monterey  could 
actually  experience  a  5  percent  loss  in  single-family  units,  while  Carmel  could  show  the  largest  gain 
at  14  percent.  The  increase  m  multi-family  units  in  the  cities  could  be  substantial.  The  increases 
could  range  from  24  percent  m  Seaside  to  %  percent  in  Pacific  Grove.  The  largest  absolute 
increase  could  occur  in  Monterey  with  the  addition  of  5,089  multi-family  units. 

The  34,72!  new  jobs  estimated  within  the  District  boundaries  could  represent  a  75  percent  increase 
in  employnient  levels.  The  employment  increase  could  range  from  30  percent  in  Pacific  Grove  to 
283  percent  in  Sand  City.  Monterey  could  experience  the  largest  increase  in  absolute  terms,  with 
12,173  new  jobs.  In  addition,  the  Monterey  Re.scarch  Park  could  provide  another  8,404  new  jobs 
at  buildout. 
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Iixhtinj' 

/Additional 

Buildou! 

Residential  Units 

Potential 

Total 

Single-Family  Units 

Carmel-by-the-Sea 

379 

2,972 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

m 

3 

576 

City  of  Monterey^ 

Km 

(313) 

6,068 

Pa<^c  Grove 

232 

5,476 

Sand  City 

74 

0 

74 

Seaside  (Cal-Am)^ 

i,9or 

295 

5,196 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am)^ 

62(1 

0 

620 

County  of  Monterey  (Cal-Am) 

U9() 

2,717 

10,907 

County  of  Monterey  (Non  Cal-Am) 

86f{ 

887 

1,755 

Subtotal  Single-Family 

29,44^1 

4,200 

33,644 

Multi-Family  Units 

Carmel-by-the-Sea 

61') 

506 

1,125 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

f) 

151 

160 

City  of  Monterey^ 

6,721 

5,089 

11310 

Pacific  Grove 

2,769 

2,661 

5,430 

Sand  City 

23 

2,617 

2,640 

Seaside  (Cal-Am)^ 

2,516 

614 

3,130 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am)^ 

15<) 

0 

150 

County  of  Monterey  (Cal-Am) 

1,955 

279 

234 

County  of  Monterey  (Non  Cal-Am) 

56 

0 

56 

Subtotal  Multi-Family 

14,818 

11,91'' 

26,735 

Total  Dwelling  Units 

44,262 

16,117 

6O379 

Population 

Carmel-by-the-Sea 

4,978 

1389 

6367 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

1,520 

402 

1,923 

City  of  Monterey'* 

31397 

10,922 

42319 

Pacific  Grove 

16367 

5,909 

22376 

Sand  City 

200 

5395 

5395 

Seaside  (Cal-Am) 

21,808 

2,673 

24,481 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am)^ 

2,264 

0 

2364 

County  of  Monterey  (Cal-Am) 

24,094 

7,116 

31310 

County  of  Monterey  (Non  Cal-Am) 

2,195 

2,107 

4301 

Total  Population  at  Buildout 

104,823 

36,112 

140,937 

*■  Population  figures  for  January  1,  1988  differ  slightly  from  those  estimated  by  the  California  Department 
of  Finance  (DOF)  because  the  dwelling  unit  counts  used  in  this  report  differ  slightly  from  those  used  by 
DOF. 

^Excludes  2^20  existing  and  396  future  beds  in  military  barracks. 

^Excludes  military  housing  at  Fort  Ord. 

^Includes  military  population  associated  with  2,520  existing  and  3%  future  beds  in  barracks. 

Source:  EIP  Associates 
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TABLE  19-2 

DISTRICT-WTOE  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Existing 
(Jan  1.  1988) 

Additional 

Potential 

Carmel-by-the-Sea 

3355 

1,409 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

498 

266 

City  of  Monterey  (excluding  Monterey 
Research  Park) 

27,175 

12,173 

Monterey  Research  Park 

0 

8,404 

Pacific  Grove 

4,444 

1,323 

Sand  City 

1,550 

4390 

Seaside  (Cal-Am) 

3,960 

4320 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am) 

170 

30 

County  of  Monterey  (Cal-Am) 

4,824 

1,935 

County  of  Monterey  (Non  Cal-Am) 

101 

471 

Total  Employment 

46,277 

34,721 

Sourcs:  EIP  Associates 


Buildout 

Total 

4,964 

764 

39348 

8,404 

5,767 

5,940 

8,280 

200 

6,759 

572 

80,998 
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193  PROJECT  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  FACTORS  THAT  REGULATE  GROWTH 

Except  for  the  No  Project  alternative,  all  of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  this  EERIEIS  are  sized  to 
meet  the  Peninsula’s  projected  municipal  water  demand  at  buildout,  deCned  as  normal  year  Cal- 
Am  production  of  23,080  AF.  By  definition,  all  feasible  project  alternatives  would  ’induce*  growth 
because  they  would  allow  presently  planned  growth  to  occur  without  being  constrained  by  a  lack 
of  water  supply. 

However,  while  important,  water  supply  is  only  one  of  many  factors  which  must  successfully  interact 
to  foster  growth  in  any  particular  area;  wastewater  treatment,  toads,  schools  and  public  safety 
services  -  a  pleasant  climate;  these  factors  all  affect  a  region’s  growth  rate.  The  two  most 
important  factors  though,  which  cause  (or  restrain)  growth,  are  market  forces  and  community 
governments. 

Without  market  demand,  growth  will  not  occur  despite  the  existence  of  plentiful  water  supplies  or 
other  urban  services.  Without  supportive  local  government  policies,  market  demand  cannot  be 
realized,  again  despite  the  presence  of  water  or  other  services.  Market  forces  are  difficult  to 
predict;  their  analysis  does  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  utility  planning.  Local  government 
policies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relatively  more  stable,  and  represent  a  more  predictable  upper  limit 
of  eventual  population  and  service  demand  increase. 

County  and  local  governments  influence  growth  by  allowing  or  preventing  construction  in  particular 
areas,  or  in  an  entire  community,  by  means  of  general  plan  land  use  policies  and  zoning 
ordinances.  Growth  policies  often  indicate  the  buildout  population  that  a  community's  land  area 
and  infrastructure  can  comfortably  support.  After  public  review,  the  plans  and  policies  are  adopted 
by  elected  officials,  presumably,  these  officials  reflect  the  will  of  the  community.  These  same 
elected  officials  approve  and  veto  specific  development  proposals.  Mandatory  environmental 
evaluation  of  both  a  community's  plans  and  specific  development  proposals  must  discuss  the  growth- 
inducing  effects  of  their  implementation,  citizens  and  interest  groups  and  other  government 
agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  during  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  these  plans  and 
during  the  public  heanngs.  Through  these  processes,  communities  decide  where  and  how  much 
growth  is  to  occur. 
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Once  plans  are  adopted  by  a  community,  the  District  perceives  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  the 
communi^s  desires  as  expressed  in  the  general  plan;  the  District’s  water  demand  estimates  are 
based  on  population  and  employment  projections  that  are  consistent  with  present  land  use  plans. 
It  uses  these  demand  estimates  to  plan  for  its  staffing  and  facilities.  This  is  true  of  other  service 
agencies  (e.g.,  wastewater  treatment  agencies,  school  districts,  police  and  fire  protection 
departments,  etc.);  they  must  also  must  consider  the  expressed  development  plans  of  the 
communities  that  they  serve. 

The  District  must  also  be  responsive  to  objectives  and  requirements  of  pertinent  regional  bodies. 
To  facilitate  orderly  and  environmentally  benign  development,  the  District  would  allocate  expanded 
water  supplies  in  five-year  increments  at  a  rate  consistent  with  population  projections  contained 
in  the  1989  Air  Quality  Management  Plan  (or  subsequent  Plans).  The  District  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  phase  the  water  allocation  to  coordinate  with  the  Traffic  Congestion  Management  Plan 
now  being  developed  by  the  Monterey  County  Transportation  Commission.  The  allocation  limit 
and  the  phasing  of  the  allocation  will  be  part  of  the  project  voted  on  by  the  public  and,  once 
approved,  could  be  increased  only  by  another  public  vote. 

The  next  stage  of  this  analysis  involves  applying  the  District’s  growth  estimates  to  environmental 
and  social  factors  in  order  to  estimate  potential  woist  case  impacts  on  qualityKif-life  indicators 
such  as  traffic,  air  quality,  wastewater  and  solid  waste  removal,  schools  and  the  fiscal  health  of  local 
jurisdictions.  It  should  be  noted,  because  of  the  District's  relatively  inferior  role  in  the  democratic 
formulation  of  community  development  objectives,  that  the  effects  of  potential  growth  described 
in  this  chapter  cannot  be  directly  and  solely  attributed  to  the  watci  supply  system  improvements. 
Growth,  to  the  extent  that  it  will  occur  in  the  Peninsula,  will  largely  result  from  the  interaction  of 
market  forces  and  local  land  use  planning  policies,  ,.nd  will  be  equally  hindered,  or  helped  along, 
by  the  actions  of  other  infrastructure-providing  agencies  (e.g.,  roads,  schools,  etc.). 

19.4  TRAFFIC 

This  section  of  the  EIR/EIS  analyzes  the  tralfic  implications  of  estimated  growth  on  major  regional 
transportation  corridors  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  for  buildout.  The  existing  regional  roadway 
network  in  the  Monterey  Peninsula  area  uinsisis  of  State  Route  1  (SR  1),  State  Route  68  (SR  68), 
and  State  Route  218  (SR  218)  serving  the  urban  areas  of  Monterey  County. 
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o  State  Route  1.  The  SR  1  alignment  parallels  the  coast,  generally  extending  northeast  to 
southwest  through  the  Monterey  Peninsula  re^n.  It  is  mainly  a  four-lane  freeway 
providing  regional  access  to  all  of  the  major  jurisdictions  in  the  area. 

o  State  Route  68.  Two  separate  alignments  of  SR  68  serve  the  project  area.  SR  68  from 
SRI  north  to  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove  (Holman  Highway)  is  a  two-lane  highway  that 
provides  the  major  access  to  the  Monter^  Peninsula.  SR  68  from  SR  1  south  along  the 
Monterey  Salinas  Highway  Is  generally  a  two-lane  highway  that  provides  the  major  linkage 
between  Monterey  and  Salinas. 

o  State  Route  218.  SR  218  is  an  approximately  2S-  to  3-mile  long  two-lane  highway  that 
links  SR  68  (Monterey  Salinas  Hi^way)  to  the  south  with  SR  1  to  the  north.  SR  218 
provides  access  mainly  to  Del  Rey  Oaks,  Seaside,  and  Monterey. 


The  analysis  indicates  that  significant  improvements  to  the  transportation  system  are  necessary  to 
accommodate  future  growth.  (Section  19  8,  Fiscal  Impacts,  briefly  describes  financing  for  the  road 
improvements.) 


19.4.1  METHODOLOGY 

The  analysis  uses  1986  freeway  and  major  roadway  traffic  counts  (Figure  19-1)  as  provided  by 
Caltrans  and  the  Monterey  County  Public  Works  Department,  to  establish  existing  levels  of  service 
on  major  highways  of  the  Peninsula  (Figure  19-2).^  Level  of  Service  definitions  are  listed  in 
Table  19-3.  Traffic  volumes  were  estimated  by  conducting  travel  demand  forecasts  for  buildout. 
Travel  demand  forecasts  were  made  in  three  steps:  quantifying  trip  generation  based  on  type  of 
land  development  (including  background  growth  in  trips),  calculating  mode  splits  (c  g.,  figuring  the 
percentage  of  people  traveling  by  private  car  or  transit),  and  assigning  routes  traveled.  This 
analysis  incorporated  the  conservative  assumption  that  all  trips  arc  made  by  private  auto;  route 
assignments  assumed  that  drivers  would  take  routes  that  minimize  travel  distances  and  continuation 
eusting  traffic  patterns  (except  that  increased  commuting  from  Salinas  and  Marina  was  explicitly 
taken  into  account  due  to  the  changing  jobs/housing  balance  in  the  land  use  estimates).  The 
background  growth  in  trips  is  in  addition  to  the  trips  calculated  directly  from  the  housing  and 
employment  growth  projections,  and  is  attributable  to  louristAnsitor  trips  among  other  factors. 

After  calculating  future  volumes,  the  analysis  generates  predicted  highway  levels  of  service  (LOS) 
by  incoiporating  proposed  highway  improvements.  The  list  of  improvements  below  was  taken  from 
the  Regional  Transportation  Plan,^  although  some  arc  also  mentioned  in  draft  Route  Concept 
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50.001  -60.000 
lltmuiliuilllll  over  60,000 

e  Highway  Link 


HIGHWAY  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  (LOS) 


FIGURE  19-2 


HIGHWAY  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  (LOS) 
YEAR  1989 


FREEWAY  LINK 


LINK 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


DESCRIPTION 

SR  1  from  Carmel  VaC«y  Road  to  Carmel  Kil 
SR  1  from  Carme’  lUI  to  Sioat  undercroMing 
SR  1  fromSi03tond»rcro»$>nQtoSn68(N) 

SR  1  f  tom  SR  68  (N)  to  Ord  Vibg* 

SRI  Irom  Old  Vslago  to  Sooth  Martra 

Carmel  VaT-ey  Road  from  SR  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Bootovard 

SR  68  •  Uotman  H-ghwy 

SR  68  from  ©a$l  jurKtoo  SR  1  to  SR  218 

SR  68  from  SR  216  to  Los  Laureies  Grade 

SR216nortoofSRe8 

SR  1  from  Carmel  Rtver  to  Carmel  Valey  Road 
Carmel  VaSey  Road  from  CarmeiRartchoBtvd.  toVia  Petra 
Carmel  Vaitoy  Road  from  Via  Petra  to  Valley  Greers 


LEGEND 

Existing  Traffic 


SOURCE  EIPASSOCUTES 


19.  Growth  and  Its  Effects  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula 


TABLE  19-3 

LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  DEHNITIONS' 


Level 

of  Service  _ Freeway _ 

A  Free  flow  vehicles  unaffected  by  other  vehicles  in  the  traffic  stream.  V/C 

=  0.00/0.35 

B  Higher  speed  range  of  stable  flow.  V/C  =  0.36  to  0.54. 

C  Stable  flow  with  volumes  not  exceeding  78  percent  capacity.  V/C  =  0.55  to 

0.77. 

D  Upper  end  of  stable  flow  conditions.  Volumes  do  not  exceed  95  percent  of 

capacity.  V/C  =  0.78  to  0.93. 

E  Unstable  flow  at  roadway  capacity.  Operating  speeds  30  to  25  mph  or  less. 

V/C  =  0.94  to  1.00. 

F  Stop-and-go  traffic  with  operating  speeds  less  than  30  mph.  V/C  =  >  l.CO. 


'V/C  =  Volume-to-c3pacily  ratio. 

Source;  Highway  Research  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences  -  National  Research  Council, 
Highway  Capacity  Manual,  1965. 
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Reports  prepared  by  Caltrans.  The  improvements  assumed  include: 

0  Hatton  Canyon  Freeway  construction; 

o  Carmel  Valley  Road  widening  from  State  Route  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  and  from 
Via  Petra  to  Valley  Greens  Road; 

0  Holman  Highway  widening; 

o  State  Route  68  widening  from  its  eastern  junction  with  State  Route  1  to  Los  Laureles 
Grade,  and; 

0  State  Route  1  widening  from  Route  68  to  Ord  Village. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  implementation  of  several  of  the  proposed  road  improvements.  The 
Hatton  Canyon  Freeway  is  funded  and  a  Final  EIR  is  proceeding  through  the  approval  process, 
but  a  lawsuit  filed  by  a  group  of  local  citizens  threatens  to  delay  the  start  of  construction. 
Assuming  a  quick  resolution  of  the  litigation,  the  project  could  be  completed  by  1995. 

The  Holman  Highway  widening  is  the  number  two  priority  of  the  Monterey  County  Transportation 
Commission  (MCTC)  in  Monterey  County.  A  task  force  composed  of  public  and  private  sector 
groups  is  meeting  in  an  attempt  to  expedite  the  approval  process.  The  project  follows  a  Federal 
Aid  Urban  (FAU)  route,  thus  priority  for  funding  is  set  by  local  agencies.  The  FAU  designation 
could  limit  the  amount  of  funding  available  due  to  federal  budget  constraints.  The  project  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  2010  with  a  construction  cost  of  S15  million. 

The  State  Route  68  widening  from  State  Route  1  to  Los  Lauries  Grade  is  not  a  high  priority 
project.  The  route  could  be  upgraded  to  a  four-lane  expressway  by  2030  at  a  cost  of  J60  million; 
and  further  improvements  to  a  four-lane  freeway  could  be  completed  by  2050  at  a  cost  of  $100 
million. 

The  widening  of  State  Route  1  from  State  Route  68  to  Ord  Village  is  a  low  priority  for  Caltrans, 
thus,  given  this  designation  the  project  would  not  be  completed  before  2040  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  cost  estimates  and  funding  sources  is  presented  below  in  Section 
19.8.3. 
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19.4.2  EXISTING  TRAFHC 

Several  highway  segments  on  the  Peninsula  are  currently  crowded  in  the  peak  hour  to  the  point 
that  they  are  classified  as  having  poor  levels  of  service  (Figure  19-2).  "Poor"  LOS  is  defined  by 
Monterey  County  as  worse  than  LOS  C  in  the  peak  hour.  "Poor"  LOS  is  defined  in  the  Highway 
Capacity  Manual  as  worse  than  LOS  D  in  the  peak  hour.’  The  Congestion  Management  Plan 
(CMP),  now  being  developed  by  MCTC,  may  specify  LOS  E  as  acceptable  due  to  the  fiscal 
obligations  which  could  result  should  the  CMP  specify  maintenance  of  higher  service  levels.  This 
analysis  uses  the  County's  definition  (LOS  less  than  C)  for  identifying  road  links  with  poor  LOS. 
Road  links  with  poor  LOS  are  as  follows: 


Route 

Location 

1986 

LOS 

SR  1 

Carmel  River  to  Carmel  Valley  Road 

C/D 

SR  1 

Carmel  Valley  Road  to  Carmel  Hill 

F 

SR  1 

Carmel  Hill  to  Sloat  Undercrossing 

F 

SR  1 

Sloat  Undercrossing  to  SR  68 

D 

SR  1 

SR  68  to  Ord  Village 

D 

SR  1 

Ord  Village  to  South  Marina 

C/D 

CV  Rd 

SR  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard 

E 

SR  68 

Holman  Highway:  Stuart  to  W.  Jet.  SR  1 

E/F 

SR  68 

E  Jet.  SR  1  to  SR  218 

F 

SR  68 

SR  218  to  Los  Laurelcs  Grade 

D 

A  number  of  streets  in  Peninsula  cities  have  poor  levels  of  service.  These  streets  have  not  been 
analyzed  specifically  for  this  study,  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  as  traffic  increases  in  the 
region,  conditions  on  these  routes  will  degrade  further.  Del  Monte  Avenue  in  Seaside  is  operating 
above  capacity,  particularly  between  Highway  218  and  Broadway.  Traffic  projections  for  the  next 
ten  years  indicate  that  the  volumes  on  the  segment  north  of  Broadway  will  soon  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  road.  This  northern  segment  must  be  widened  to  six  lanes  at  substantial  cost.’ 

Fremont  Street  in  Seaside  also  experiences  congestion  during  peak  hours.  In  1979,  the  County 
recommended  removing  parking  on  this  street  as  a  means  of  gaming  adequate  street  capacity.  This 
has  not  yet  been  implemented. 
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Carmel  Valley  Road,  between  Rancho  San  Carlos  Road  and  Ford  Road  is  currently  operating  at 
LOS  D.  An  EIR  prepared  on  the  Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan  recommends  that  this  segment  be 
widened  to  include  either  four  lanes  or  a  center  left-turn  lane  with  other  alignment  improvements.^ 
With  this  increase  in  capacity,  the  road  segment  would  be  able  to  accommodate  projected  traffic 
growth  in  this  area. 

Other  major  roadway  links  on  the  Peninsula  maintain  acceptable  levels  of  service,  as  follows: 


Route 

Location 

1986 

LOS 

Carmel  Valley  Road 

Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  to  Via  Petra 

B 

Carmel  Valley  Road 

Via  Petra  to  Valley  Greens 

B 

SR  218 

North  of  SR  68 

A/B 

19.4.3  BUILDOUT  CONDITIONS 

Potential  effects  of  Fort  Ord’s  closure  arc  not  reflected  m  the  following  analysis  of  buildout 
conditions.  No  systematic  evaluation  of  such  effects  has  been  conducted  by  appropriate  agencies, 
and  conclusions  regarding  the  effects  would  be  speculative  at  this  point.  Clearly  though,  closure 
of  the  Fort  would  certainly  not  increase  area  highway  travel  in  the  neat  term.  Extensive  site 
remediation  activity,  endangered  species  and  coastal  habitat  preservation  considerations,  and  absence 
of  any  broad  consensus  regarding  appropriate  future  use  of  the  Fort  property,  indicate  that  trip 
contributions  from  Fort  Ord  to  the  regional  highway  system  will  be  below  levels  previously 
predicted,  perhaps  through  2010.  Thereafter,  trips  associated  with  alternative  development  of  the 
property  for  civilian  commercial,  residential  and/or  institutional  use  may  or  may  not  exceed  existing 
contributions.  Given  the  conservative  assumptions  of  the  buildout  (i.e.,  100  percent  of  trips  via 
motor  vehicle J  and  its  incorporation  of  not  insignificant  existing  and  future  trips  generated  by  Fort 
activities,  the  analysis  remains  valuable  as  an  indication  of  potential  future  buildout  traffic 
conditions  on  the  Peninsula. 

Further  development  on  the  Peninsula  would  lead  to  higher  traffic  volumes  on  major  highways. 
Ongoing  highway  widenings  and  other  modifications  are  assumed,  however,  to  lead  to  improved 
LOS  at  several  links  in  the  system  at  buildout  despite  heavier  traffic  volumes.  Links  that  would 
benefit  from  the  proposed  highway  construction  projects  include  the  following: 
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19.  Growth  and  Its  Effects  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
LOS  Buildout 

LOS  With  Without 


Route 

IxKation 

Existing 

Improvements  Improvements 

SR  1 

Carmel  Valley  Road  to  Carmel  Hill 

F 

C 

F 

CVRd 

SR  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard 

r: 

C/D 

F 

SR  68 

R  Junction  SR  1  to  SR  218 

F 

E 

F 

SR  1 

Carmel  River  to  Carmel  Valley  Road 

C/D 

C 

F 

Highway  segments  expected  to  undergo  deteriorating  LOS  are  as  follows: 


Route 

Location 

LOS 

Existing 

LOS 

Buildout 

SR  1 

Sloat  Undercrossing  to  SR  68 

D 

F 

SR  1 

Ord  Village  to  South  Marina 

C/D 

E/F 

CVRd 

Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  to  Via  Petra 

B 

D 

CVRd 

Via  Petra  to  Valley  Greens 

B 

C 

SR  68 

Holman  Highway;  Stuart  to  W.  Jet.  SR  1 

E/F 

F 

SR  68 

SR  218  to  Los  Laureles 

D 

E 

SR  218 

North  of  SR  68 

A® 

D/E 

In  addition  to  the  increased  traflic  on  highways  within  the  District  due  to  growth  in  the  residential 
sector,  the  growth  in  the  commercial  sector  will  increase  the  traffic  volume  as  a  result  of  m- 
commuting.  The  commercial  sector  will  grow  twice  as  much  as  the  residential  sector  in  cities  within 
the  District  through  buildout  as  discussed  in  Section  17.2.1.  This  relatively  rapid  growth  in  the 
commercial  sector  will  increase  commuting  on  roads  within  the  District.  Private  vehicle  travel 
accounts  for  81%  of  the  total  tnps  on  roads  within  the  District,  many  of  them  commuters  to 
Monterey,  Salmas  and  Fort  Ord,  the  communities  that  attract  the  largest  proportion  of  home  to 
work  trips.  These  trips  will  increase  through  buildout,  especially  on  SR  68  to  and  from  Salinas, 
and  SR  1  from  Marina  and  Seaside. 


Several  improvements  not  currently  planned  would  improve  LOS  on  the  following  links. 


Route 

Location 

LOS 

Existing 

LOS 

Buildout 

SR  1 

Carmel  Hill  to  Sloat  UC  -  add  2  lanes;  total  6 

F 

D 

SR  68 

Holman  Highway  -  upgrade  from  2-lanc  highway 

E/F 

C 

SR  68 

to  4-lane  freeway 

R  Jet.  SR  1  to  SR  218  -  add  4  lanes;  total  6 

F 

C 
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The  likdibood  of  these  impiorezaenls  bang  iaplcatentfri  ts  jeopardized  by  the  funding  constraiou 
discussed  in  Section  19.83  According  to  cunent  County  polity,  several  of  the  linls  discussed  would 
still  have  unacc^tlable  LOS  during  the  peak  hour,  erven  with  construction  of  additional  highway 
improvements.  Portions  of  State  Route  1  (from  Carmel  Hill  to  the  south  junction  with  State 
Route  68  and  from  Ord  Village  to  South  Marina)  would  experience  LOS  D  during  the  peak 
hours.  Additional  highway  inodificatioQs  to  improve  ttaSk  Qow  at  these  locations  are  possible  if 
the  dedsion-makets  Gnd  that  expected  levels  of  service  are  unacceptable.  Given  the  borderline 
*0'  LOS  assigned  to  several  of  these  locations,  however,  it  is  unlikeiy  that  the  expense  of  hi^rway 
widenings  would  be  justiGed  tor  the  small  gain  in  expedited  tralGc  Qow. 

In  conclusion,  growth  levels  which  could  be  supported  by  proposed  water  system  improvement,  if 
realized,  would  contnliute  to  reduction  of  LOS  throughout  the  Peninsula,  from  relatively  acceptable 
levels  of  A,  B,  C  and  C/D,  to  levels  of  E  and  F  along  many  crucial  road  links.  Feasible  road 
system  and  intersection  improvement  could  mostly  alleviate  these  conditions  Out  commitment  of 
funding  from  federal.  State,  regionai  and  local  sources  is  not  now  apparent  The  ability  to  enhance 
exbting  highway  system  -apadty  should  not  be  considered  adequate  evidence  to  find  that  indirect 
traffic  effects  of  growth  supported  by  the  proposed  project  would  be  mitigated  to  less  than 
significant  levels,  more  direct  mitigation  should  be  considered,  such  as  linking  the  water  allocation 
to  local  governments  upon  continued  demonstration  of  fiscal  commit.ncnts  adequate  to  achieve 
service  levels  adopted  in  the  Congestion  Management  Plan  and/or  in  Staic  ■■nandated  transportation 
and  circulation  elements  of  individual  community  general  plans. 

193  AIR  QUALITY 

Impacts  of  the  Peninsula's  growth  on  air  quality  were  analyzed  for  future  development  in  the 
region  through  buildout  Using  information  on  existing  and  future  traffic  conditions  on  major 
Peninsula  roadways,  together  with  vehicular  emission  rates  characteristic  of  California,  emission 
totals  for  vehicles  using  these  roadways  were  estimated.  These  totals  arc  shown  in  Table  19-4. 

Estimates  of  housing  and  commercial  growth  on  the  Peninsula  arc  consistent  with  growth 
assumptions  used  m  the  development  of  the  1989  Air  Quality  Management  Plan  (AQMP)  adopted 
by  the  Monterey  Bay  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  District  (MBUAPCD).  The  AQMP  constitutes 
the  State  Implementation  Plan  applicable  to  the  Distnet’s  territory.  The  goal  of  the  Stale's  air 
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TABLE  194 

PROJECTED  AIR  POLUJTANT  EMISSIONS  ON  MAJOR  ROADS 
IN  THE  MONTEREY  AREA 
(Tons/Day) 


Pollutant 

1986 

Buildout 

Total  Organics 

3.40 

437 

Reactive  Organics 

2.90 

3.74 

Nitrogmi  Charles 

1.72 

131 

Carbon  Monoxide 

35.51 

36.20 

Sulfur  Dioxide 

0.12 

0.21 

Particulates 

0.26 

0.41 

Source:  EIP  Associates. 


quality  regulatory  programs  is  to  accommodate  locally  planned  residential  and  commercial 
development  while  simultaneously  planning  for  achievement  and  maintenance  of  specified  levels  of 
air  quality. 

Chapter  14  of  the  AQMP  specifics  that  projects  likely  to  increase  population  shall  be  considered 
consistent  with  the  AQMP  with  respect  to  direct  and  indirect  air  quality  effects,  when  the 
population  increases  resulting  from  their  implementation  arc  consistent  with  AQMP  population 
projections.  Although  growlh  estimated  by  the  MPWMD  for  individual  Peninsula  cities  is  higher 
than  that  projected  within  the  AQMP,  growth  estimates  for  County  areas  and  the  Peninsula  as  a 
whole  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  projections.  Growth  as  planned  would  therefore  be  consistent 
with  planning  projections  of  the  AQMP  for  attainment  of  federal  and  State  air  quality  standards 
within  the  region  (at  least  through  2005,  the  1989  AQMP  planning  horizon). 
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The  State  CEQA  Guidelines  provide  that  wboi  a  project  demonstrates  compliance  with  applicable 
air  quaUly  standards,  the  Lead  Agent^  may  presume  that  air  quality  impacts  of  the  project  would 
be  less  than  significant  (Section  15064{i)).  At  a  program  level,  this  criteria  would  appear  to  be  met 
by  the  project  At  the  same  time,  CEQA  specifies  that  information  indicating  that  compliance 
alone  would  be  insufficient  to  render  air  quality  effects  insignificant  shall  be  considered  by  a  Lead 
Agency  before  making  it  findings. 

Therefoie,  it  should  be  noted  that,  under  emission  control  regulations  in  effect  through  1991, 
reactive  organic  compound  (ROG)  emissions  at  buildout  (Le,  after  2005)  are  projected  to  be 
higher  than  they  are  at  present  Nitrogen  oxide  (NO,)  emissions  are  projected  to  exceed  19S7 
levels  sometime  after  1995.  ROGs  and  NO,  contribute  to  the  fonnation  of  photochemical  oxidant, 
or  smog,  in  the  atmosphere  (measured  as  ozone).  High  concentrations  of  oxidant  impair  breathing 
and  cause  eye  irritalion.  As  Table  19-5  shows.  Peninsula  traffic  would  account  for  034  tons/day 
of  ROG  of  the  basin’s  increase  at  buildout,  this  increment  amounts  to  an  increase  of  28.9  percent 
over  the  Peninsula’s  1986  emissions  levels.  Motor  vehicle  emission  of  ROG  and  NO,  account  for 
36  percent  and  50  percent  of  total  emissions  of  these  pollutants,  respectively. 

The  air  basin  in  which  the  Monterey  Peninsula  is  located  currently  violates  federal  standards,  and 
stricter  State  standards,  for  oxidant.  The  1988  California  Qean  Air  Act  mandates  revisions  of 
the  AQMP  by  December  1991.  The  revisions  are  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  applicable  State 
(and  federal)  air  quality  standards  by  1994,  or,  failing  attainment,  evidence  of  5  percent  annual 
emission  reductions  of  oxidant  and  oxidant  precursors  (ROG  and  NOJ  until  the  standard  is 
achieved.  Therefore,  while  AQMP  revisions  may  be  adopted,  they  may  prove  inadequate  to 
actually  achieve  the  strict  State  standard  for  oxidant  Continued  basin-wide  growth  may  therefore 
be  in  compliance  with  the  AQMP,  but  still  contribute  to  increases  in  mobile-  and  stationaiy-source 
emissions  of  ROG  and  NO,  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  occasional  high  oxidant  levels 
could  continue  to  plague  the  air  basin  into  the  next  centuiy,  especially  after  2005,  as  a  result  ot 
ROG  and  NO,  emissions  associated  with  increased  vehicle  travel  and  other  indirect  manifestations 
of  population  growth  accommodated  by  the  project 

In  contrast  to  the  broadly  distributed  high  oxidant  levels  produced  by  regionwide  emissions  of  ROG 
and  NOp  problems  associated  with  pollutants  like  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  particulates  are 
generally  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  strong  local  sources,  primarily  heavily-traveled,  congested  road- 
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TABLE  19-5 

AIR  POLLUTION  EMISSIONS  INVENTORY 
MONTEREY  COUNTY  AND  MONTEREY  PENINSULA*-^ 
(Tons/Day) 


Mobile  Source 

1986 

Estimated 

Buildout 

%  Change 

Pollutant 

Emissions 

Emissions 

1986-BuiIdout 

Total  Organics 

Monterey  County 

20.80 

N/A 

N/A 

Peninsula 

3.40 

437 

283 

Reactive  Organics 

Monterey  County 

19.40 

N/A 

N/A 

Peninsula 

2.90 

3.74 

28.9 

Nitrogen  Oxides 

Monterey  County 

23.10 

N/A 

N/A 

Peninsula 

1.72 

1.51 

-1Z2 

'  Pollutant  emissions  for  the  Peninsula  calculated  from  freeway  traffic  only. 

^Assumes  constant  vehicle  emission  rate  for  1986  and  buildout. 

Sources;  Monterey  Bay  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  District,  California  Air  Resources  Board. 
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ways.  Because  of  the  large  increases  in  traffic  expected  on  local  roadways  as  a  result  of  growth 
permitted  by  any  of  the  feasible  water  supply  projects  and  other  cumulative  regional  growth,  CO 
and  particulate  air  quality  standards  may  be  exceeded  near  these  roadways.  The  Carmel  Valley 
in  particular  has  been  an  area  of  concern  regarding  CO  levels.  The  geography  of  the  valley  and 
its  relationship  to  prevailing  air  currents  makes  it  especially  prone  to  the  buildup  of  pollutants. 
The  air  quality  analysis  in  the  Carmel  Valley  Master  Plan  EIR  (May  19SS)  suggests  that  future 
traffic  volume  alone  will  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  create  CO  violations,  but  the  added  effect 
of  wood  burning  stoves  in  new  homes  may  create  unhealthful  levels  of  CO,  among  other 
pollutants.  Elevated  concentrations  of  CO  impair  oxygen  transport  in  the  bloodstream,  aggravate 
cardiovascular  disease,  impair  central  nervous  system  functioning  and  cause  fatigue,  headache, 
dizziness  and  confusion. 

The  1991  revision  of  the  AQMP  is  expected  to  propose  measures  for  reduction  of  particulates. 
Because  there  arc  few  large  sources  of  SO2,  HjS,  and  sulfates  in  Monterey  County,  these  pollutants 
are  not  expected  to  cause  problems. 

The  vehicular  emissions  generated  in  the  Monterey  Peninsula  region,  as  presented  in  Table  194, 
and  other  cumulatively  substantial  stationary  emission  sources,  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
future  basimwide  contributions  and  the  emission  reductions  and  control  strategics  specified  in  the 
1989  AQMP.  The  imminent  1991  revisions  to  the  AQMP,  which  must  comply  with  the  very 
stringent  control  strategics  of  the  1988  California  Qcan  Air  Act  and  the  1990  Federal  Gean  Air 
Act  Amendments,  should  also  be  considered.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  determine  how 
estimated  yearly  emissions  from  the  Peninsula  area  would  actually  affect  basin-widc  ambient  air 
pollution  concentrations.  The  MBUAPCO  is  currently  developing  a  model  that  would  translate 
quantified  emissions  (such  as  those  presented  in  Table  194)  into  probable  air  pollution 
concentrations,  but  the  model  will  not  be  available  until  sometime  after  adoption  of  the  1991 
AQMP  revisions.  Therefore,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  available  to  the  MPWMD  to  indicate  that 
population  increase  supported  by  the  proposed  project  would  result  in  violations  of  applicable  air 
quality  standards. 

Additionally,  the  MPWMD  is  neither  a  land  use  nor  an  air  quality  rcgulatoiy  agency.  It  is 
impermissible  for  the  agency  to  adopt  restrictive  development  policies  that  are  responsive  to 
objectives  unrelated  to  its  legislatively  mandated  purposes  and  which  supersede  the  proper 
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regutatoiy  authority  of  designated  resource  agencies.  The  MPWMD  should  coordinate  with  the 
MBUAPCD  in  allocation  of  water  to  local  jurisdictions,  consistent  with  population  projections  of 
the  AQMP,  through  its  successive  amendments,  until  such  time  as  all  applicable  air  quality 
standards  are  securely  achieved.  Adaption  of  this  strategy  would  appear  to  be  an  adequate  basis 
to  support  a  finding  that  indirect  project  affects  on  air  quality  associated  with  population  increase 
supported  by  the  project  would  be  less  than  significant 

19.6  SCHOOLS 

This  section  of  the  report  combines  information  about  projected  school  enrollment  and  the  capacity 
of  Monterey  Peninsula  public  schools  in  order  to  describe  when  and  where  overcrowding  wilt 
occur.  Although  overcrowding  is  expected  to  be  serious  and  chronic  at  Salinas  Union  High  School, 
the  majority  of  Peninsula  school  districts  will  be  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  estimated  buildout 
population  without  a  substantial  financial  outlay.  Information  presented  here  shows  that,  although 
capacity  problems  are  likely  at  some  facilities,  there  is  generally  excess  capacity  expected  at  other 
schools  within  the  same  district.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  school  districts  could  house  most  of  the 
students  with  minimal  capital  cost  by  reassigning  groups  of  students  from  one  school  to  another. 
Therefore,  indirect  impacts  on  schools  of  population  growth  supported  by  the  project  would  be  less 
than  significant. 

AMBAG  published  a  study  entitled  School  Enrollment  Projections:  1980-2020  in  January  1986, 
which  projected  school  enrollments  by  school  district  and  grade  levels  to  the  year  2020.®  This  study 
forms  the  basis  of  the  following  assessment  of  school  capacity  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  In  order 
to  develop  projections  of  the  school-age  jxipulation,  AMBAG  relied  upon  the  Economic  Base 
Model  first  developed  by  the  agency  and  Rccht-Hausrath  Associates.  Assumptions  incorjxirated 
into  the  model  are  discussed  in  several  AMBAG  reports,  these  assumptions  incorporate  data 
reflecting  birth  rates  and  the  aging  of  the  population. 

As  discussed  previously,  AMBAG’s  growth  forecasts  are  not  directly  comparable  to  the  land  use- 
based  est.inates  included  m  this  document  for  two  reasons.  AMBAG’s  published  projections  deal 
with  the  entire  Monterey  County,  not  individual  cities,  and  AMBAG’s  unpublished  projections  for 
the  Peninsula  cities  provide  population  but  not  dwelling  unit  forecasts  only  through  the  year  2020. 
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This  report,  on  the  other  hand,  estimates  dwelling  unit  and  employment  increases  for  each  city  and 
unincorporated  area  of  the  Monteiey  Peninsula  through  buildout 

If  one  assumes  that  the  number  of  persons  per  household  in  each  city  remains  constant  from  1980 
through  buildout,  then  a  comparison  of  AMBAG  Ggures  with  the  estimates  published  in  this 
document  is  possible.  AMBAG  population  forecasts  can  be  converted  into  projections  of 
households  and  this  household  estimate  can  be  compared  to  the  EIP  estimates.  These  estimates 
of  growth  are  higher  than  AMBAG’s  in  each  of  the  dties  and  lower  than  AMBAG’s  in  county 
areas.  For  the  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  these  estimates  are  slightly  lower  than  AMBAG’s. 

AMBAG's  school  district  enrollment  projections  can  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  sets  of  growth  projections.  After  outlining  the  instances  where  EIP’s  estimates  exceed 
AMBAG’s,  an  average  student-per-household  ratio  was  applied  to  the  difference  in  households 
projected  by  EIP  and  AMBAG.  The  number  of  students  calculated  according  to  these  differences 
were  then  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  AMBAG  enrollment  projections  and  evaluated  in  light 
of  the  capacity  at  each  school  distnet. 

The  following  sections  detail  projected  enrollment  levels  and  capacity  difTiculties  of  each  school 
district  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  when  buildout  is  reached. 

19.6.1  CARMEL  UNIHED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Carmel  Unified  School  District  includes  the  communities  of  Carmel,  part  of  Del  Monte  Forest, 
Carmel  Valley  and  other  unincorporated  areas  of  Monterey  County  (Figure  19-3). 

Elementary  Schools 

Carmel  Unified  schools  serve  grades  K-S  in  elementary  school  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,150 
students.  With  planned  growth,  elementary  school  enrollment  is  estimated  to  increase  steadily 
through  buildout  and  peak  with  approximately  1,200  students  (Table  19-6).  Some  overcrowding 
will  occur  and  measures  must  be  taken  to  offset  it. 

The  School  District  recently  reopened  Carmelo  School,  using  five  classrooms  for  its  child 
development  program  and  leasing  the  remaining  four  classrooms  to  a  non-profit  theatre  group. 
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TABLE  19-6 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  HGURES 


1988 

Buildout 

Capacity 

Carmel  Unified  School  District 

Elementaiy 

Middle 

High  School 

948 

416 

790 

1,209 

531 

1,007 

1,150 

910 

1,050 

Total 

2,154 

2,747 

3,110 

Monterey  Peninsula  Unified  School  District 

Elementaiy 

Middle 

High  School 

7,S56 

2,666 

2,862 

10,894 

3,696 

3,968 

10,135 

3,600 

3,100 

Total 

13,384 

18,558 

16,835 

Pacific  Grove  Unified  School  District 

Elementary 

Middle 

High  School 

1,131 

486 

620 

1,539 

661 

844 

1,351 

600 

1,000 

Total 

2,237 

3,044 

2,951 

Source:  EIP  Associates 
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Reopenmg  the  four  classrooms  used  by  the  theatre  group  would  ensure  sufficient  capacity  through 
buildout  The  School  District  notes,  however,  that  reopening  the  school  would  require  a  new 
principal  and  administrative  staff  at  the  school  site;  the  expense  may  not  be  justified  in  light  of 
the  small  number  of  students  needing  space.’  In  that  case,  the  School  District  could  consider 
renting  one  or  two  portable  classrooms  for  as  long  as  necessary.  Local  developers  could  be 
assessed  impact  fees  to  cover  this  additional  expense.  Another  solution  for  the  District  would  be 
to  reassign  students  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  middle  schools  to  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  space. 

Middle  Schools 

No  capacity  problems  are  foreseen  for  Carmel  School  District  middle  schools,  which  have  combined 
capacity  of  about  910  students.  Enrollment  is  expected  to  rise  steadily  through  the  year  2004,  when 
it  peaks  at  74  percent  of  capacity  before  declining  again.  Enrollment  at  buildout  is  anticipated  to 
be  only  531  students  due  to  the  declining  birth  rates  in  the  area. 

High  School 

No  problems  are  projected  m  keeping  enrollment  within  the  1,050  student  facility.  Enrollment  is 
expected  to  nse  fairly  steadily  through  buildout,  when  it  peaks  at  about  96  percent  of  capacity. 

19.6.2  MONTEREY  PENINSULA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Monterey  Peninsula  Unified  School  District  serves  the  communities  of  Del  Rey  Oaks,  Fort 
Ord,  Marina,  Monterey,  Sand  City,  Seaside  and  some  unincorporated  Monterey  County  areas 
(Figure  19-3).  A  major  part  of  the  School  Distnet’s  service  area  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
study,  it  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  decisions  affecting  growth  on  the  Peninsula  may  not 
change  growth  rates  or  policies  in  communities  further  to  the  north  and  may  not  totally  alleviate 
the  effects  of  growth  on  the  School  District. 

Elementary  Schools 

Some  capacity  problems  arc  foreseen  for  Monterey  elementary  school  facilities,  which  have 
combined  capacity  of  about  10,135  students,  with  the  recent  addition  of  five  new  classrooms  at 
Crumpton  Elementary.  Enrollment  is  estimated  to  reach  approximately  10,890  students  at  buildout. 
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exceeding  capacity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  enrollment  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  per  household  ratio  remains  constant.  The  California  Department  of 
Finance  projects  declining  birth  rates  for  the  project  area,  with  school  age  children  constituting  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  population.'*' 

Middle  Schools 

With  total  capacity  of  about  3,600  students,  slight  capacity  problems  are  foreseen  for  Monterey 
middle  schools.  Enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  through  buildout  to  a  peak  of  approximately 
3,696  students.  One  possible  solution  to  the  overcrowding  would  be  for  the  District  to  add 
portable  classrooms,  since  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  students  would  be  involved.  Local 
housing  developers  could  be  assessed  impact  fees  to  fund  the  temporaiy  classroom  rentals. 

High  School 

Growth  forecasts  predict  episodic  overcrowding  at  the  high  school  leading  to  buildout,  with  capacity 
problems  at  buildout.  Enrollment  at  buildout  is  estimated  to  reach  approximately  3,968  students, 
128  percent  of  current  capacity. 

The  overcrowding  for  the  District  as  a  whole  may  force  construction  of  new  permanent  facilities 
to  house  the  extra  students  if  portable  classrooms  prove  to  be  inadequate.  Local  housing 
developers  could  be  assessed  impact  fees  to  help  fund  any  needed  capital  improvement  projects. 

19.6.3  PACIFIC  GROVE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Pacific  Grove  Unified  School  Distnet  service  area  includes  the  City  of  Pacific  Grove  and  a 
portion  of  Pebble  Beach  (Rgurc  19-3). 

Elementary  Schools 

With  the  iccent  opening  of  the  K  Center  that  houses  251  students,  the  elementary  schools  possess 
a  total  capacity  of  1,351  students.  Enrollment  is  expected  to  exceed  this  total  at  buildout  when 
there  will  be  approximately  1,540  students. 
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The  School  District  could  consider  reopening  one  or  both  of  the  closed  elementary  schools,  which 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  2,100  students.'^  This  option  would  result  in  additional  costs  of  hiring 
new  principals  and  administrative  staff  for  each  school  site. 

Middle  Schools 

The  Pacific  Grove  middle  school,  with  total  capacity  of  600  students,  is  expected  to  experience 
overcrowding  throughout  the  period  leading  to  buildout  The  worst  overcrowding  would  occur  in 
2020,  when  the  school  would  operate  at  about  144  percent  of  capacity  with  860  students  enrolled. 
By  the  time  buildout  is  reached,  it  is  estimated  that  enrollment  would  drop  to  about  660,  110 
percent  of  capacity. 

The  School  District  could  consider  reopening  one  or  both  of  the  closed  elementary  schools 
(combined  capacity  of  2,100  students)  in  order  to  house  classrooms  from  the  middle  school.  The 
elementary  schools  would  have  the  capacity  to  house  the  extra  students  from  both  the  elementary 
and  middle  schools  at  buildout. 

High  School 

No  capacity  problems  arc  foreseen  in  the  high  school,  which  has  capacity  for  1,000  students. 
Estimated  enrollment  at  buildout  is  about  845  students,  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  school 

19.6.4  SALINAS  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

The  Salmas  Union  High  School  District  (SUHSD)  encompasses  a  large  area  around  and  including 
the  City  of  Salmas.  The  SUHSD  also  includes  a  small  portion  of  the  Highway  68  area,  but 
residents  of  only  'he  Laguna  Seca  and  Hidden  Hills  developments  would  attend  this  high  school 
(Figure  19-3).  Students  from  the  study  area  would  make  up  less  than  4  percent  of  the  SUHSD’s 
enrollment  during  the  forecast  period,  it  is  unlikely  that  development  in  the  study  area  would 
significantly  affect  capacity  at  Salinas  Union  schools. 

The  Salinas  high  school  facilities  are  overcrowded  now  and  projected  to  become  worse.  AMBAG 
estimate^  that  students  will  exceed  available  capacity  by  more  than  2  to  1  by  the  year  2020. 
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Several  solutions  to  relieve  the  chronic  overcrowding  are  planned  or  underway.  A  new  junior  high 
school  opened  in  the  fail  of  1988  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  students,  and  the  expansion  of  Alisal 
High  was  completed  in  1988  to  make  room  for  an  additional  300  students.  The  SUHSD  has 
purchased  a  site  in  the  northeast  area  of  Salinas  for  a  new  school  site,  that  facility  is  expected  to 
open  in  1992  with  a  capacity  of  2,050  students.'^ 

The  SUHSD  is  also  considering  renting  portable  school  classrooms  or  other  space  to  relieve  short¬ 
term  crowding.  In  addition,  it  is  possible  that  future  attendance  boundaries  might  change.  In  that 
case,  some  students,  such  as  those  in  the  Highway  68  area,  could  attend  Monterey  High  School  in 
the  future.  This  last  solution  could  exacerbate  crowding  at  the  Monterey  facility  unless  appropriate 
action  is  taken  by  that  school  district.  Regardless,  another  high  school  and  middle  school  will  be 
needed  to  accommodate  the  growing  student  population  m  the  SUHSD. 

19.6.5  WASHINGTON  UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Washington  Union  School  Distncl  (WUSD)  boundaries  encompass  primarily  some  unincorporated 
areas  of  the  County,  including  part  of  the  Highway  68  area  and  Toro  Park  (Figure  19-3). 
Residents  of  the  study  area  that  would  attend  schools  in  the  WUSD  would  live  in  Laguna  Scca 
and  Hidden  Hills. 

The  WUSD  has  added  a  new  budding  to  tts  school  Stic  that  is  expected  to  serve  the  additional 
student  population  in  the  District  at  buildout.'^  If  necessary,  WUSD  could  lease  portable  facilities 
for  the  few  years  when  enrollment  levels  may  approach  capacity  Local  developers  could  be 
assessed  impact  fees  to  pay  for  this  extra  operating  expense. 

19.7  SOLID  WASTE 

The  Monterey  Regional  Waste  Management  Distnet  (MRWMD)  service  district  extends  from 
Castroville  to  Big  Sur  and  serves  the  entire  Peninsula,  including  Fort  Ord.  Although  Fort  Ord 
closed  Its  own  !ai  .il  and  is  now  served  by  MRWMD,  negotiations  are  still  taking  place  regarding 
Fort  Ord’s  financial  contribution  to  the  Distnct.  There  is  also  the  possibility  the  MRWMD  would 
collect  and  dispose  of  solid  waste  from  the  Salinas  area  if  north  County  landfill  sites  close.'^ 
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The  MRWMD  operates  a  landfill  near  Marina,  which  is  located  approximately  two  miles  north  of 
the  City  and  one  mile  east  of  Highway  1.  The  Marina  landfill  has  approximately  80  years  of 
available  capacity,  assuming  current  growth  rates.*’  The  estimates  for  planned  growth  included  in 
this  document  are  consistent  with  the  MRWMD’s  growth  assumption,  so  it  is  evident  that  Monterey 
Peninsula  planned  development  would  not  exceed  the  landfill’s  capacity  within  the  time  span  of 
concern  to  this  documenL  Finally,  planning  processes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California 
Integrated  Waste  Management  Board  are  adequate  to  assure  provision  of  suitable  solid  waste 
disposal  services  upon  eventual  closure  of  the  present  landfill.  Therefore,  indirect  impacts  on  solid 
waste  facilities  of  population  growth  supported  by  the  project  would  be  less  than  significant 

19.8  WASTEWATER 

19.8.1  MONTEREY  REGIONAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AGENCY 

The  Monterey  Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  service  area  (within  the  Monterey 
Peninsula  Water  Management  District  service  area)  includes  the  communities  of  Del  Rey  Oaks, 
Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Sand  City  and  Seaside.  It  also  serves  Boronda,  Castroville,  Fort  Ord, 
Marina,  areas  of  Monterey  County,  Moss  l.anding  and  Salinas  (Figure  19-4). 

The  Agency  has  consolidated  five  treatment  plants  into  one  regional  facility  and  added  an 
expansion  clement  to  bring  total  plant  capacity  to  29.6  million  gallons  per  day  (MGD).  Operations 
of  the  regional  treatment  plant  arc  currently  restricted  under  terms  of  a  Monterey  County 
conditional  use  permit  that  limits  the  maximum  amount  of  sewage  that  can  be  treated  to  25  MGD. 
An  additional  expansion  of  plant  capacity  to  37  MGD  can  be  utilized  when  needed  and  if  approved 
by  the  County  This  additional  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  treat  wastewater  in  the  Agency's 
service  area  through  buildout.'*  (See  Section  19.9.3  for  a  discussion  of  wastewater  facility 
expansion  financing.)  The  plant  is  also  restricted  in  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  serve  a  greater 
population  than  is  forecast  in  the  MBUAPCD’s  .Air  Quality  Plan  for  the  Monterey  Bay  region. 
Population  projections  to  be  used  in  this  plan  are  forecast  by  AMBAG.  AMBAG  has  projected 
[lopulation  growth  through  2020  and  this  analysis  examines  the  buildout  conditions.  Since  it  is 
uncertain  when  buildout  will  be  reached,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if  the  plant's  future  operation 
would  be  rcslncted. 
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19A2  CARMEL  AREA  WASTEWATER  DISTRICT 

Tbe  Cannel  Area  Wastewater  Distiict  (CAWD)  service  area  iocludes  the  Cjty  of  Carmel  and 
unincorporated  County  areas  south  along  tbe  coast  approximately  to  Highlands  Inn  and  east  into 
Carmel  Vallq-  approximately  to  Valley  Greens  Drive  (Hprre  194). 

The  CAWD  has  upgraded  its  treatment  plant  to  facilitate  wastewater  reclamation.  Plant  capaa^' 
was  also  increased  to  4.0  MOD  from  its  previous  rating  of  2.4  MGD.  The  CAWD  retains 
ownership  of  two-thirds  of  tbe  plant’s  capacity  and  the  remainder  is  used  by  the  Pebble  Beach 
Community  Services  District  The  CAWD  states  that  tbe  plant  will  now  accommodate  all  growth 
within  tbe  service  area  through  buildout’’ 

The  Carmel  Area  Wastewater  District  the  Pebble  Beach  Community  Services  District  and  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District  are  cooperating  in  the  development  of  a  water 
reclamation  facility  at  the  CAWD  treatment  plant  site.  CAWD  estimates  that  construction  of  the 
reclamation  facility  will  be  completed  in  1993,  and  that  it  will  produce  about  800  AFJyear  of 
reclaimed  water  to  be  used  on  golf  courses  and  other  open  space  in  Pebble  Beach.  Three  .ute 
fiscal  sponsors  would  finance  the  $13  to  $15  million  project  in  return  for  a  potable  water 
entitlement  of  up  to  380  AF,)'car  from  the  MPWMD,  to  be  used  to  develop  currently  vacant  lands 
in  the  Cal-AM  service  area.  The  remaining  420  AF  of  potable  water  "saved"  by  the  reclamation 
project  would  be  available  to  the  MPWMD  as  a  drought  reserve  or  allocated  for  municipal  water 
use.'* 

19.8.3  PEBBLE  BEACH  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  DISTRICT 

The  Pebble  Beach  Community  Services  District  (PBCSD)  .verves  the  Del  Monte  Forest  Area 
(Figure  19-4).  As  noted  above,  the  PBCSD  owns  one-third  the  capacity  of  the  CAWD/PBCSD 
joint  treatment  plant.  PBCSD  officials  note  that  growth  consistent  with  vurrent  General  Plans  and 
the  Coastal  Plan  will  be  served  adequately  by  the  expanded  facility  througn  buildout.”  Capacity 
problems  could  occur,  however,  if  there  is  extensive  constructior  of  "granny  flats"  senior  citizens' 
housing  in  the  future.  Such  construction  would  be  regulated  by  County  ordinance  and  is  currently 
not  authorized  under  County  zoning  regulations. 
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19J8.4  same  SYSTEMS 

Much  of  the  Carmel  Valley  area  is  served  by  septic  systems.  A  1982  Mont^Dety  Engineers  report 
detailed  potential  problems  with  groundwater  contamination  due  to  overuse  of  septic  ^sterns  in 
the  Valley.^  This  report  stated  that  septic  system  capacity  was  already  met  in  the  Carmel  Vall^ 
Village  arxl  Schulte  Road  areas.  Future  capacity  problems  could  be  avoided  by  hmiting  dwelling 
units  in  the  Valiev  to  9.540  homes  which  is  well  above  the  6.202  units  allowed  unt'er  the  current 
General  Plan  for  tlte  area,  avoiding  development  in  the  most  sensitive  areas,  and  supplementing 
septic  systems  or  tie-ins  to  existing  systems  where  necessary.  A-  long  as  development  of 
environmentally  sensitive  areas  b  avoided,  as  noted  in  the  Carmel  Valley  Mas^r  Plan,  it  b  not 
likely  that  there  would  be  septic  system  capacity  problems  in  the  Carmel  Valley."' 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  Carmel  Valley,  septic  systems  are  also  present  in  Sand  City. 
It  appears  that  these  systems  function  properly  at  thb  time. 

19.&5  CONCLUSION 

Sewage  treatment  capacity  appears  to  cxbt  that  b  adequa  .o  meet  State  and  federal  treatment 
requirements  and  which  can  support  planned  buildout  population  of  Peninsula  communities. 
Thcicfore,  indirect  impacts  on  wastewater  treatment  infrastructure  of  population  growth  supported 
by  the  project  would  be  less  than  significant. 

19.9  FISCAL  IMPACTS 
19.9.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  is  1)  to  provide  information  regarding  the  relative  fiscal 
impacts  of  growth  on  the  cities  compared  with  their  current  fiscal  status,  and  2)  to  discuss  the 
regional  infrastructure  that  must  be  constructed  to  accommodate  the  growth. 

This  discussion  addresses  only  the  indirect  fiscal  effects  associated  with  growth  in  the  study  area, 
and  docs  not  discuss  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  financing  the  water  supply  alternatives. 
Financing  for  water  supply  projccLs  is  addressed  in  Chapters  4  and  18  of  thb  report. 
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19.9.2  FISCAL  IMPACTS  TO  CrriES 

’n  municipal  jurisdiction,  new  growth  generates  additional  public  rei-enues  through  inaeases 
in  property  valuaUon,  retail  sales,  or  use  of  services  for  wdiich  fees  or  hanchise  taxes  ate  charged. 
New  growth  also  increases  the  demand  for  public  services  and  thus  raises  the  cost  of  govemmenb 
The  cost  to  government  will  include  the  operating  expenses  that  recur  annually,  but  may  also 
include  one-time  capital  eqieQditures  necessary  to  upgrade  a  dt^t  infrastructure  such  as  streets, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  or  facilities  like  Ubrarics  or  fire  stations. 

The  relationship  between  annual  costs  and  revenues  generated  by  each  land  use  type  may  remain 
relatively  stable  over  time  as  the  community  grows,  assuming  the  basic  rules  for  collecting  revenues 
do  not  change  as  happened  when  Proposition  13  was  passed.  However,  the  need  for  capital 
expenses  depends  upon  the  city’s  existing  service  capacities.  Once  installed,  most  capital  projects 
serve  a  large  increment  of  growth  occurring  over  a  number  of  years.  Thus,  the  capital  budget 
tends  to  be  more  'bulky'  and  less  uniform  across  communities. 

The  approach  in  this  analysts  has  been  to  separate  the  issue  of  annual  operating  costs  from  capital 
projects.  The  analysis  projects  the  relationship  between  annual  government  costs  and  revenues  into 
the  future  based  on  estimated  changes  in  the  land  use  mix  for  each  of  the  cities  in  the  study  area. 
The  focus  is  to  determine  whether  the  cities  would  be  bcnclittcd  or  adversely  affected  relative  to 
the '  current  fiscal  status  as  a  result  of  the  growth  estimated.  Capital  projects  arc  discussed  on  the 
basis  of  information  supplied  by  each  of  the  cities  and  are  not  projected  directly  on  the  basis  of 
the  land  use  cstim.itcs  done  for  the  study.  The  unincoiporated  County  areas  have  not  been 
included  in  this  analysis  due  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  Peninsula  portion  of  the  County  out 
of  the  total  County  budget. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  annual  eost/revenue  impacts  of  growth  on  the  cities,  municipal  funds  were 
allocated  by  residential  and  commercial  land  uses.  Table  19-7  shows  an  example  of  this  exercise 
for  the  City  of  Carmel.  The  1986-87  budget  total  shows  the  general  fund  budget  for  Carmel.  The 
budget  IS  approximately  balanced.  The  ratio  of  revenues  to  costs  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  is 
therefore  shown  as  1.00,  meaning  that  for  each  dollar  of  cxjxinse,  a  dollar  of  revenue  is  shown  in 
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TABLE  19-7 

EXAMPLE  OF  BUDGET  BREAKDOWN  BY  LAND  USE 
OTY  OF  CARMEL 
FISCAL  ANALYSIS 
198&B7  BUDGET 


Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Revenues 

Property  Tax 

$  712,054 

$  457,850 

$  254304 

Sales  Tax 

1,556,017 

0 

1356,017 

UtilityyFranchise 

63,791 

45,993 

17,798 

Occupancy 

2425307 

0 

2325307 

Liccnscs/Pennits 

389,247 

54,49^ 

3X752 

Other  Agencies 

360,247 

360,X7 

0 

Other 

1330,789 

1330,789 

0 

Total 

$6,937,452 

$2,249375 

$4,688,078 

Costs 

General  Government 

$1,566,745 

$1,059,120 

$  507,625 

Police 

1,410,224 

953311 

456,913 

Fire 

528,713 

339,962 

188,751 

Community  Planning 

3X735 

226,281 

108,454 

Public  Works 

1,233,844 

0 

1,233,844 

Capital  Improvement 

1,099,000 

742,924 

356,076 

Cultural/Recreational 

349,589 

349,589 

0 

Library 

414,602 

414,602 

0 

Total 

$6,937,452 

$4,085,789 

$2,851,663 

Balance 

$0 

$(1,836,414) 

$1,836,415 

Ratio  of  Revenues  to  Costs 

1.00 

0.55 

1.64 
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the  budget.  The  ratio  of  1.00  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  Carmel  necessarily  has  all  the  revenue 
it  needs  to  provide  what  it  considers  an  adequate  level  of  service;  rather,  the  ratio  simp^  reflects 
the  current  balance  between  costs  and  revenues. 

Since  the  land  use  estimates  for  the  study  are  divided  by  bousing  units  and  employment,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  contribution  made  by  each  land  use  to  the  fiscal  status  of  CarmeL  This 
has  been  done  in  the  remaining  two  columns  in  Table  19-7.  On  the  revenue  side,  certain  funds 
are  generated  by  only  one  land  use  type,  in  other  cases  the  contribution  is  shared.  Sales  taxes  and 
hotel  occupancy  taxes  are  generated  only  by  commercial  and  hotel  properties.  State  subventions, 
part  of  the  categoiy  listed  as  'Other  Agencies,'  are  generally  allocated  on  the  basis  of  residential 
population.  Property  taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  paid  by  all  kinds  of  property.  The  County 
Assessor  does  t:ot  keep  records  of  the  distribution  of  assessed  value  for  different  types  of  land 
uses.  To  allocate  these  revenues  among  the  two  land  use  types,  EIP  made  assumptions  regarding 
the  average  values  of  residential  and  commercial  properties.  The  average  values  were  then  applied 
to  1985  land  use  inventory  data  to  calculate  an  approximate  percentage  weight  for  commercial  and 
residential  assessed  values.  This  weight  was  then  multiplied  by  the  property  tax  revenues  shown 
in  the  budget 

The  costs  were  allocated  using  average  factors  calculated  either  on  the  basis  of  relative  assessed 
value  or  the  relationship  between  population  and  employment  in  Carmel.  The  visitor  population 
in  hotels  was  also  factored  into  the  service  costs  attributable  to  the  commercial  sector. 

The  ratios  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  19-7  indicate  that  residential  development  requires  more 
in  costs  for  services  than  it  returns  in  revenues,  while  for  commercial  development,  the  opposite 
relationship  is  true.  The  0.55  in  the  residential  column  means  that  revenues  generated  by  existing 
residential  units  is  only  55  percent  of  the  costs  of  current  services  to  serve  the  residential 
population.  In  the  commercial  column,  it  can  be  seen  that  revenues  are  nearly  double  costs  A 
major  reason  for  this  result  is  that  commercial  activity  generates  large  amounts  of  revenues  in 
addition  to  the  property  tax,  but  does  not  generate  extraordinary  costs  for  services. 

Similar  calculations  have  been  done  for  each  of  the  cities  as  summarized  in  Table  19-8.  In  every 
case,  commercial  development  returns  a  better  fiscal  balance  than  residential  development.  This 
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TABLE  19-8 

EXISTING  RATIOS  OF  GOVERNMENT  GENERAL  FUND  REVENUES  AND  COSTS 
GENERATED  BY  RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAND  USES 
FOR  CITIES  IN  THE  STUDY  AREA’ 


Total 

Residential 

Commercial 

Carmel 

1.00 

0.55 

1.64 

Del  Rcy  Oaks 

1.00 

0.58 

2.17 

Monterey 

1.05 

0.41 

1.81 

Pacific  Grove 

1.00 

0.67 

1.98 

Sand  City 

1.03 

0.70 

1.08 

Seaside  (Cal-Am) 

1.01 

0.73 

2.24 

Seaside  (Non  Cal-Am) 

086 

073 

2.24 

’  The  figures  in  the  table  represent  the  ratio  of  general  government  revenues  to  costs.  A  ratio  of 
1.00  means  that  revenues  and  costs  are  exactly  balanced.  A  ratio  less  than  1.00  (e.g.,  0.61)  means 
that  costs  generated  by  that  land  use  exceed  the  revenues  generated.  A  ratio  higher  than  1.00 
means  that  revenues  are  higher  than  costs. 

Source:  E!P  Associates 
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is  significant  because  the  regional  buildout  estimates  show  relative^  high  levels  of  employment 
growth  in  relation  to  housing  growth.  Table  19-9  shows  how  changes  occur  as  a  result  of  growth. 
Comparison  of  the  left  hand  and  right  band  columns,  which  show  the  1988  and  buildout  ratios 
respectively,  indicates  that  all  of  the  cities  improve  over  their  current  situation  if  planned  growth 
occurs,  with  the  exception  that  Sand  Qty  drops  about  14%  and  Pacific  Grove  dips  slightly  due  to 
the  large  increase  in  residential  development 

The  sigm'ficance  of  these  results  varies  with  each  dty  depending  upon  the  current  adequacy  of 
services  and  the  need  for  capital  improvements.  The  City  of  Carmel  is  undertaking  an  on-going 
capital  improvement  program  for  street  maintenance  and  drainage  improvements.^  The  current 
road  and  drainage  system  is  severely  under-designed  to  handle  the  volume  of  current  traffic  and 
development.  The  character  of  growth  in  the  near  term  and  the  projected  relationship  of  costs  and 
revenues  may  further  strain  the  City's  ability  to  raise  revenues  for  these  capital  projects. 

The  City  of  Pacific  Grove  currently  is  under-staffed  to  provide  the  desired  level  of  City  services.^ 
The  increase  in  Pacific  Grove’s  costs  relative  to  revenues  through  buildout  will  further  exacerbate 
this  situation. 

The  City  of  Del  Key  Oaks  was  recently  forced  to  dip  into  cash  reserves  to  balance  the  budget.^ 
The  increase  in  hotel  and  commercial  development  should  prevent  the  need  fur  this  in  the  future. 

The  City  of  Monterey  has  established  an  ambitious  capital  improvements  program.  The  continued 
improvement  in  Monterey’s  cost/revenue  balance  contributed  by  the  projected  growth  suggests  that 
ample  revenues  can  be  accrued  for  this  program. 

Three  military  facilities  are  IcKatcd  within  the  City  of  Monterey;  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  the 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  and  the  local  Coast  Guard  facility.  The  Presidio  of  Monverey, 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Army,  houses  the  Defense  Language  Institute,  a  military  foreign  language 
facility.  The  U.S.  Army  recently  completed  a  new  master  plan  for  the  400-acre  installation  that 
would  coasolidate  Its  military  language  institutes  nationwide  at  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 

The  U  S  Navy  operates  the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  as  a  training  site  for  U.S.  Naval  Officers. 
The  School  includes  learning  facilities  and  a  residential  compound  to  accommodate  an  enrollment 
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TABLE  19-9 

EXISTING  AND  ESTIMATED  RATIOS  OF  GOVERNMENT  GENERAL  FUND 
REVENUES  AND  COSTS  FOR  CITIES  WITHIN  THE  STUDY  AREA 


1988 

Buildout 

City 

Ratio 

Ratio 

Carmel 

1.00 

1.02 

Del  Rey  Oaks 

1.00 

1.06 

Monterey 

1.05 

1.03 

Monterey  Research  Park 

0.00 

1.14 

Pacific  Grove 

1.00 

0.99 

Sand  City 

1.03 

088 

Seaside 

Cal-Am 

1.01 

1.16 

Non  Cal-Am 

0.86 

0.88 

Source-  EIP  Associates 
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of  approtdmately  1,850  persons.  A  recently  adopted  master  plan  calls  for  the  expansion  of  School 
facilities  to  adapt  to  current  enrollment  pressures.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  a  force  of 
approximately  100  persons  in  Monterey.  These  personnel  provide  administrative  support  for  both 
the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  and  Coast  Guard  operations.  No  expansions  of  personnel  or 
facilities  are  presently  planned  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  land  use  estimates  used  for  estimating  population  and  employment  growth  in  the  District 
factored  in  the  projected  expansions  at  three  military  faciUties.  The  militaiy  facilities  pay  no 
property  tax,  so  the  largest  revenue  accruing  to  the  City  of  Monterey  General  Fund  results  from 
retail  sales  taxes  on  off-base  entertainment  spending  by  military  personnel.  This  amount  represents 
only  a  small  percentage  of  total  sales  tax  revenue  received  by  the  City  of  Monterey.  The  Presidio 
of  Monterey  pays  the  City  of  Monterey  a  sewer  line  maintenance  fee  to  offset  the  costs  of  upkeep 
of  sewer  lines  serving  the  facility.^  Thus,  the  impact  of  the  military  facilities  on  the  General 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  for  the  City  of  Monterey  is  included  in  this  analysis. 

The  City  of  Seaside  will  gain  substantially  from  the  type  of  commercial  and  hotel  development 
planned  for  Seaside.  However,  significant  capital  costs  will  be  required  to  implement  the  core  of 
this  development.  For  example,  the  dredging  of  the  Laguna  Grande  lagoon  is  estimated  to  cost 
S3  5  million.  Seaside  will  fund  a  portion  of  the  cost  with  a  Coastal  Conservancy  Grant  of  Sl.2 
million  and  a  Tax  Increment  Grant  from  the  Laguna  Grande  Redevelopment  Area,  leaving 
S800,000  still  in  escrow.^ 

While  the  balance  of  growth  in  jobs  and  housing  on  the  Peninsula  generally  results  in  favorable 
fiscal  results  for  cities  there,  the  Salinas  and  Marina  areas,  which  would  supply  the  additional  labor 
force,  may  not  benefit  fiscally.  The  growth  scenarios  would  result  in  increased  housing  growth  in 
these  communities  without  necessarily  boosting  job  growth.  This  situation  could  adversely  impact 
the  fiscal  health  of  Marina  and  Salmas  unless  they  take  independent  measures  to  plan  for  the  influx 
of  residents  and  balance  their  own  community  growth  with  additional  economic  development 
projects. 
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19.93  REGIONAL  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
Traffic  Improvements 

A  number  of  major  roadway  improvements  are  forecast  in  order  to  accommodate  proj'ected  traffic 
levels.  The  traffic  analysis  examines  several  planned  improvements  that  would  increase  the  Level 
of  Service,  although  not  all  of  these  have  as  yet  been  funded.  The  planned  improvements  include: 

o  Hatton  Canyon  Freeway  construction; 

0  Carmel  Valley  Road  widening  from  State  Route  1  to  Carmel  Rancho  Boulevard  and  from 
Via  Petra  to  Valley  Greens  Road; 

0  Holman  Highway  widening  to  four  lanes; 

0  State  Route  68  widening  from  its  eastern  junction  with  State  Route  1  to  Los  Laureles 
Grade,  and; 

0  State  Route  1  widening  from  Route  68  to  Ord  Village. 

Cost  estimates  have  been  prepared  for  several  of  these  projects.  The  Hatton  Canyon  Freeway  is 
projected  to  cost  approximately  $27  million.  The  widening  of  Holman  Highway  has  a  projected 
cost  of  approximately  $15  million.  Cost  estimates  for  long-term  projects  include  the  widening  of 
State  Routes  68  and  1.  The  upgrading  of  State  Route  68  to  a  four-lane  expressway  could  be 
completed  by  2030  at  a  cost  of  $60  million,  and  further  improvement  to  a  four-lane  freeway  could 
be  implemented  by  2050  at  a  cost  of  $10  mdlion.  These  projects  on  average  would  cost  about  $2 
million  per  lane  mile.  This  cost  would  be  greater  on  sections  that  involve  features  such  as  bridges 
and  interchanges,  but  based  on  this  average,  $2  million  per  mile,  the  projects  listed  could  cost 
about  $137  million  by  2010. 

These  improvements  involve  mainly  highways  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Monterey  County  could 
reasonably  expect  to  receive  about  $161  million  in  street  and  highway  funding  for  projects 
throughout  the  County  by  the  year  2010.  Other  projects  in  the  are.",  expected  to  be  completed  by 
2010  for  which  cost  estimates  arc  available  include  the  Prunedale  Bypass  at  $88  million.  The 
Monterey  County  Transportation  Commission  (MCTC)  recently  established  a  policy  stating  that  at 
least  one-half  of  all  incoming  highway  project  funds  would  be  allocated  toward  completion  of  the 
Prunedale  Bypass. 
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In  addition  to  the  improvements  listed  above,  further  improvements  will  be  necessary  to 
accommodate  projected  growth. 

0  Add  two  additional  lanes  to  State  Route  1  between  Carmel  Hill  and  the  eastern  interchange 
with  Highway  68  (This  item  b  listed  as  two  separate  links  in  the  trafEc  analysis,  Section 
193.) 

o  Add  two  lanes  on  Highway  68  between  the  eastern  interchange  with  State  Route  1  and 
State  Route  219. 

0  An  additional  upgrade  of  the  Holman  Highway  from  a  four-lane  highway  as  proposed 
above  in  the  planned  improvements  to  a  four-lane  freeway. 

Based  on  the  average  costs  of  $2  million  per  lane  mile,  the  fiist  two  improvements  would  cost 
approximately  $36  million.  The  second  Holman  Highway  improvement  project  would  involve 
additional  cost  as  well,  but  the  potential  complexity  of  the  design  does  not  permit  any  estimate  of 
cost  at  this  time.  The  cost  estimates  discussed  here  are  intended  only  to  provide  illustrative 
information,  since  detailed  designs  of  the  proposed  improvements  have  not  been  prepared. 

Since  the  improvements  discussed  here  arc  all  on  state  highways,  the  projects  would  qualify  for 
federal  aid.  Most  of  the  projects  could  apply  for  Federal  Aid  Primary,  which  funds  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  project  with  federal  money  and  10  percent  with  state  money.  No  local  match  of 
funds  IS  required  for  these  grants.  The  Holman  Highway  project  would  need  to  use  Federal  Aid 
Secondary  funds  which  arc  ordinarily  used  for  street  improvements  by  the  cities  and  the  county. 
Under  the  funding  process  for  Federal  Aid  Pnmaiy,  each  project  must  be  included  in  the  State 
Transportation  Improvement  Program  (STIP)  which  sets  out  a  five-year  schedule  for  projects.  Each 
new  project  is  put  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  program,  which  results  in  an  automatic  five-year  lag 
between  a  project's  inclusion  in  the  STTP  and  its  actual  funding  period.  Currently,  the  only  project 
on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  in  the  STTP  is  the  Hatton  Canyon  Freeway. 

Projects  arc  proposed  to  the  state  by  local  jurisdictions  so  that  local  control  is  maintained  for 
setting  pnontics  for  the  expenditure  of  available  funds.  However,  the  amount  and  timing  of  funds 
IS  under  state  control  as  the  state  must  balance  the  needs  of  all  California  jurisdictions.  Currently, 
the  top  priority  for  Monterey  County  is  the  Highway  101  bypass  in  North  County  mentioned  above 
(Prunedale  Bypass)  which  is  on  a  10  to  15  year  timeline. 
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There  have  been  no  indicatiuns  that  the  Federal  Aid  Primary  program  will  be  substantially  changed 
dee  to  recent  budget  actions  at  the  federal  level.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  administrative 
procedures  implementing  the  program  that,  at  best,  :t  is  a  long  range  funding  source  for  the 
improvements  discussed  here. 

Other  local  options  for  generating  funds  for  highway  improvements  have  been  considered  in  the 
County,  including  a  development  impact  fee  and  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax  which  could  be 
dedicated  to  regional  transportation  projects.  These  funding  mechanisms  have  been  implemented 
in  other  regions  and  have  generated  substantial  and  well-targeted  revenues  to  complete  regional 
;nd  local  improvements.  The  increase  in  the  sales  tax  for  transportation  projects  was  recently 
■ejected  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  favor  of  a  general  sales  tax  increase  to  be  sjjent 
the  discretion  of  the  County. 


ri.naliy.  gasoline  tax  subventions  to  kx;a!  jurisdictions  could  be  used  to  fund  identified  highway 
'.vstem  improvement  needs.  These  revenues,  approved  by  the  State’s  voters  in  June  1990 
Pr  oposition  111  and  I08j  may  be  distributed  upon  development  and  implementation  of  a 
Cvuigestion  Management  Plan  (CMP)  by  the  Monterey  County  Transportation  Commission  which 
h.v-  r>ccn  appointed  as  the  Congestion  .Management  Agency  (CMA)  for  Monterey  County, 
vloatcrey  County  and  PerurLsuIa  cities  would  be  eligible  for  receipt  of  their  portion  of  about  $3 
i  i'iion  set  aside  fur  Uxiai  government  improvement  of  regional  highways  and  principal  arteriak. 

A  CMP  must  contain  an  number  of  elements  that  will  guide  local  development  decisions: 

o  specification  itf  minimum  LOS  standards  for  state  highways  and  principal  arterials  reflecting 
specific  intcasilies  of  land  uses  (but  no  less  than  LOS  E  or  existing  conditions  if  worse  than 
LOS  E); 

u  standards  for  the  frequency,  routing  and  coordination  of  public  transit; 

o  a  trip  reduction  program  that  promotes  alternative  transportation  methods,  improvements 
in  the  jobs/hoasing  balance  and  other  strategies; 

o  a  program  analyzing  the  regional  transportation  impacts  of  local  land  use  decisions;  and 

o  a  seven-year  capital  improvement  program,  to  maintain  or  improve  traffic  and  transit,  linked 

to  regional  transportation  and  air  quality  mitigation  measures. 
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Once  target  service  levels  are  established,  failure  of  local  governments  to  maintain  them  can  result 
in  a  finding  of  non-compliance  by  the  CMA.  This  finding  would  result  in  cut-off  o*"  gasoline  tax 
subvention  funds  from  the  State  controller  to  the  local  jurisdiction.  Additionally,  local  jurisdictions 
in  non-compliance  would  be  ineligible  to  receive  Flexible  Congestion  Relief  and  Urban  Commuter 
Rail  Funds,  Traffic  System  Management  Funds  and  other  State  and  federal  grants  supporting  locally 
onented  projects  identified  in  Regional  Transportation  Improvement  Programs.  Conceivably, 
modification  of  water  allocations  to  such  jurisdictions  could  constitute  one  strategy  for  achieving 
compliance  with  CMP  goals.  Such  action  would  require  approval  of  the  District's  electorate. 

In  order  to  accommodate  planned  grosvth  through  buildout,  the  Monterey  Peninsula  region  needs 
to  set  clear  priorities  for  improving  the  transportation  system,  and  needs  to  quickly  set  in  motion 
the  procedures  for  securing  sufficient  funds.  Future  growth  in  the  District  would  be  threatened 
by  a  lack  of  infrastructure  improvements.  Traffic  problems  would  limit  the  ability  of  commuters 
to  reach  their  places  of  employment  in  an  expeditious  fashion,  which  could  hinder  economic 
growth.  Lifestyle  patterns  would  have  to  be  changed  to  adapt  to  the  limited  mobility  caused  by 
the  traffic  levels  on  highways  and  major  arterials  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Resuhing  congestion 
could  further  impair  prospects  for  attainment  of  air  quality  standards. 

The  congestion  management  planning  and  funding  structure  is  clearly  a  major  step  in  ensuring  that 
projected  buildout  population  increases  would  be  matched  by  improvement  of  critical  transjX)rtation 
system  infrastructure  within  the  region.  Together  with  other  existing  road  improvement  programs 
and  funding  sources,  including  levy  of  developer  fees,  and  the  programs  discussed  above,  the  CMP 
process  could  provide  an  adequate  basts  to  find  that  the  indirect  transjiortation  impacts  of  growth 
supported  by  the  project  could  be  mitigated  to  a  less  than  significant  level  by  construction  of  system 
improvements,  or  phasing  of,  or  limitation  of,  trip  growth  within  the  region 

Regional  Sanitation  Improvements 

The  Monterey  Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency  (MRWPCA)  and  the  Carmel  Area 
Wastewater  District  (CAWD)  have  expanded  their  sewage  treatment  plants  to  meet  the  demands 
of  increased  growth  on  the  Monterey  Penuisula  The  expansions  needed  for  the  sewage  treatment 
plants  were  programmed  from  a  combination  of  local  c<.pital  leservcs  and  federal  grants.  The 
MRWPCA  recently  replaced  five  outdated  plants  with  one  large  plant  that  has  20  9  MGD  capacity 
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Tbc  financing  for  Uss  project  czmc  fioa  a  fexfonl  grist  (69  perceal)  zad  foxn  ibs  ggax^s  cajasi 
rewenocs. 

71)0  zgaicy  then  funlKr  rtpmfM  (dint  cipac%  in  29.6  MGD.  An  additmu]  apmsion  to  37 
MGD  is  aviilible  and  should  accffinmodate  gronti:  throng  buildonl.  The  cost  these  a^sznsioos 
nin  total  $113  ciilliiKi  (198S  dolbis).  The  agency  plans  to  utilize  connection  fees  to  finance  these 
prefects. 

The  Carmel  Area  Wastewater  Distiict  completed  improvements  to  their  treatment  plant  that  will 
allow  processing  of  4  MGD,  a  capadiy  adequate  for  buildout  projections  of  planned  growth.  The 
project  cost  S6.6  million,  88  percent  of  which  was  funded  with  an  EPA  grant,  given  for  the  purpose 
of  upgrading  the  level  of  treatment  at  the  plant. 

Adequate  funding  riKxhanisms  appear  m  place  to  complete  necessary  improvements  to  the  regional 
sewage  treatment  system  to  accommodate  planned  growth  allowed  by  a  nc*  water  supply  project. 

19.10  SOCIAL  IMPACTS 

Based  upon  January  1988  general  plan  policies  and  the  availability  of  suitable  land,  certain  cities 
and  unincorporated  areas  within  the  MPWMD  appear  to  have  more  potential  for  growth  than 
others.  Specific  water  demand  projections  arc  discussed  in  Chapter  2  and  the  following  discussion 
generally  characterizes  the  residential  and  employineni  growth  potential  in  each  of  the  communities 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  overall  residential  and  commercial  trends  in  the  District. 

For  the  District  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  Cal-Am  area,  it  is  clear  that  the  commercial  sector  could 
grow  over  two  times  as  much  as  the  residential  sector  if  buildout  is  achieved.  Table  19-1 
summarizes  housing  and  population  estimates  through  buildout  for  individual  communities  and  the 
District.  Tabic  19-2  summarizes  employment  estimates  for  individual  communities  and  the  District 
through  buildout.  Residential  growth  (single-family  and  mult,-family  units)  could  be  about  35 
percent  compared  to  an  additional  75  percent  for  commercial  growth. 

Multi  family  units  could  dominate  the  growth  in  the  residential  sector.  Estimates  show  that  about 
75  percent  of  new  dwellings  could  be  multi-family  units  (78  percent  in  Cal-Am),  resulting  in  a 
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(fifEKcm  pcopos&yo  d  nngje-iamiljr  units  zod  nuhi-faniily  rniris  than  {neseatljr  exists.  OarcQtfy 
it  is  about  2:1  stn^s-fami^  at  buildoct  it  could  be  closer  to  1:1  (55  percent  to  45  percent  tan^). 
The  rbararter  tbe  area  would  cbai^  if  fewer  famiSes  owned  tbeir  homes.  The  density  of  the 
residential  populaticm  could  increase  and  the  higher  transiem^  rate  associated  with  multi4acu]y 
units  could  lead  to  greater  turnover  in  tbe  cotnmuniQr- 

In  the  cities,  fstrmalfd  sm^efendly  unit  increases  are  modest:  a  5  percent  loss  in  Monter^  to 
a  14  percent  gain  in  Carmd.  A  nMable  exertion  is  the  unincorporated  areas,  where  the  rrumber 
of  single^amily  units  would  increase  by  33  percent  in  Cal-Am  areas  aixl  ICQ  percent  in  ix>n  Cal-Am 
areas  if  buildout  is  achieved. 

Convetsety,  in  dties  tbe  inaeases  in  multi-family  units  could  be  significant:  an  increase  of  24 
percent  in  Seaside  to  96  percent  in  Pacffic  Grove:  Sand  and  Del  Kg'  Oaks  could  increase 
multi-famify  um'ts  by  114  times  and  16  times,  respecthely.  The  absolute  increase  (2,594)  is 
substantial  in  Sand  Gty,  but  is  not  substantial  in  Del  Rey  Oaks.  The  residential  character  of  Sand 
Gty  could  be  dramatically  changed  by  this  sharp  increase  in  multi-family  units  with  fewer  borne 
owners  and  more  renters.  Tbe  density  of  tbe  residential  population  would  increase  with  an 
increase  in  multi-family  units. 

Sand  Gty  is  the  jurisdiction  whose  plans  call  for  the  fastest  growth  of  all  (he  communities  studied. 
Sand  Gty’s  development  plans  inuude  about  1,500  hotel  rooms  (43  percent  of  all  new  hotel  rcxims 
in  the  Dtstricll,  over  2,600  multi-family  units  (22  percent  of  ail  new  multi-family  units),  and  about 
3200  other  commercial  jobs.  Sand  Gty  currently  has  zero  hotel  rooms,  23  multi-family  units,  ?a  I 
1,550  jobs. 

In  the  unincorporated  areas,  the  Highway  68  area  has  significant  growth  potential  as  it  is  the 
corridor  connecting  the  Monterey  Peninsula  mth  ihc  county  scat  of  Salinas.  The  Carmel  Valley 
is  an  another  area  with  high  growth  potential. 

The  75  percent  p-owth  in  employment  could  add  34,721  new  jobs  in  the  District.  The 
preponderant  commercial  sector,  with  nearly  87  percent  of  the  existing  employees  in  the  District, 
could  increase  to  89  percent  at  buildout.  Tourist  oriented  facilities  arc  included  in  the  commercial 
sector,  but  a  substantial  portion  is  oflicc  and  general  retail.  Major  employment  expansions 
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anticipated  at  the  aiiport  (o0ice  and  industrial)  and  at  the  Mbnter^  Reseaidi  Pari:  (oSice, 
svaiebouse,  and  fight  industrial)  would  account  {tx  neariy  27  percent  of  all  near  comnsendal 
employment  and  about  10  percent  of  all  types  of  employmeat  at  buildout. 

Tourism  and  its  related  industries  play  an  important  part  in  the  District’s  economy  and  would 
continue  through  buildout  as  the  number  of  hotel  rooms  is  increased  by  neariy  40  percent  over 
1988  levels.  This  positive  economic  impact  would  carry  over  to  other  visitor  oriented  businesses 
such  as  retail  shops,  restaurants,  and  tours.  However,  data  do  not  show  that  botds  alone  donunatc 
the  local  economy  and  would  not  do  so  at  buildout.  Hotel  employees  comprised  12  percent  of  the 
total  employees  within  the  District  in  1988,  and  this  number  could  drop  to  10  percent  at  buildout 
The  number  of  hotel  emplojees  in  1988  could  increase  by  48  percent  through  buildout  compared 
to  a  79  percent  increase  in  total  commercial  empk^-ment  in  the  District.  It  should  be  noted  that 
many  hotels  have  already  been  constructed  in  the  period  1988  to  1991,  or  are  presently  under 
construction. 

The  disparity  in  the  growth  rates  for  the  residential  and  commercial  sectors  would  have  far  reaching 
implications  within  the  DistricL  The  area  is  currently  a  single  function  residential  and  economic 
community.  The  preponderance  of  single-family  units  reinforces  the  bedroom  and  retirement 
community  image,  while  tourism  constitutes  the  largest  economic  activity  in  the  District. 

The  proportionately  higher  growth  rates  of  the  commercial  sector  and  the  number  of  multi-family 
units  would  diversify  the  area.  The  increase  in  jobs  would  draw  new  residents  to  the  Distrir;  and 
current  land  use  patterns  would  require  multi-family  units  to  meet  the  housing  demand.  The 
multi-family  units  would  increase  the  density  of  the  residential  population  and  draw  a  broader  range 
of  socioeconomic  groups.  The  increase  in  jobs  would  also  increase  the  number  of  employees 
commuting  from  outside  the  District,  exacerbating  the  already  poor  traffic  conditions.  A  more 
detailed  assessment  of  the  traffic  situation  is  set  forth  in  Sections  19.4  and  19.9.3.  The  increased 
urbanization  would  be  accompanied  by  an  associated  increase  in  congestion  and  demand  for  public 
services  that  would  require  attention  by  planners  and  policy  makers. 
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19.U  OTHER INDIRECTIMPACIS 

In  addition  to  the  direct  impacts  of  gro»tb  discussed  above,  the  future  growth  assodaled  with  a 
water  supply  project  would  have  indirect  impacts  on  water  quality,  vegetatkin  and  wildlife,  noise, 
and  lire  and  police  services  within  the  District. 

Current  water  sources  within  the  District  are  the  existing  San  Qemente  Dam  and  groundwater. 
A  new  water  supp^  project  would  increase  the  supply  of  surface  water  and  lessen  the  d^ndence 
on  groundwater  sources  which  would  improve  water  quality.  The  growth  estimated  for  the  District 
would  mcrease  pressure  on  the  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  but  expansions  to  these  plants  would 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  inaeased  Qow.  Leakage  from  septic  tanks  in  the  Carmel  Vall^  could 
threaten  water  quality  in  aquifers,  but  future  development  of  the  Carmel  Valley  is  highly  regulated 
and  would  limit  dwelling  units  to  a  safe  number. 

Future  growth  would  impact  vegetation  and  midlife  m'thin  the  District.  The  biggest  impact  would 
occur  in  the  currently  undeveloped  areas  of  the  District.  Changes  in  land  use  to  accommodate 
future  growth  would  remove  open  space  areas  and  wildlife  habitat.  Local  jurisdictions  should 
regulate  and  monitor  future  development  to  limit  the  impact  on  habitat  areas  and  to  ensure  that 
rare  and  endangered  species  would  not  be  affected. 

The  future  growth  estimated  for  the  District  would  bnng  an  accompanying  increase  in  noise  levels. 
Noise  during  construction  of  new  roadways,  commercial  units,  and  residential  units  would  affect 
surrounding  areas.  Lowal  junsdictioav  should  take  measures  to  ensure  that  noise  reduction  devices 
are  used  on  all  heavy  equipment  dunng  construction  projects. 

The  growth  would  also  require  ir.ufcased  levek  of  fire  and  poi'ce  protection  Some  jurisdictions 
would  be  required  lo  invest  ,0  new  uaptal  equipment  and  pcisonnel  to  maintain  existing  service 
standards.  Jaxal  jui  .dicf.oro  uiust  en-urc  th-'u  tax  revenues  and  aser  fees  from  future  projects 
would  be  svfT..  '  ’•!  .  .vci  in-  u-vtv  of  expanded  ser>i^s  local  jurisdictions  must  also  regulate 
future  dcvclopme.rt  projc..ij.  .0  uosuit  ii^i  idc^'iatc  ac,a,;s  loutcs  wi.uld  be  implemented 
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19.12  MITIGATION  MEASURES 

Tbe  adveisc  enviioninental  effects  of  grcmth  in  the  Moaterey  Peninsula  could  be  lessened  by  tbe 
implementation  of  various  mitigation  measures.  Measures  within  tbe  scope  of  tbe  MFWMD’s 
autbori^  include: 

o  phasing  of  allocation  of  water  to  be  consistent  with  Air  Quality  Management  Flans 

o  consider  coordinating  tbe  phasing  of  allocated  water  with  development  of  traffic 

infiastnicture  to  help  meet  goals  of  tbe  Traffic  Congestion  Management  Plan. 


Measures  outside  lOe  scope  of  MPWMD's  author!^  include: 

o  suppot  'jy  MPWMD  of  efforts  to  coordinate  infrastructure  and  land  use  planning  on 
Count)  and  regional  levels; 

o  imposition  of  more  stringent  vehicular  and  stationary  source  air  pollutant  controls; 

o  transportation  system  management  (TSM)  measures  including  encouragement  of  car-  and 
vanpooling,  provision  of  parking  lots  at  transit  stops,  prevision  of  exclusive  carpool  and  bus 
lanes,  etc.; 

o  restriction  on  the  use  of  packaging  materials,  increased  use  of  returnable  beverage 
containers,  prohibition  of  disposable  diapers,  and  other  measures  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
the  urban  solid  waste  streams. 
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20.1  LEAST  DAMAGING  ALTERNATIVE  (CEQA) 

Of  the  10  alternatives  analyzed  in  this  EIR/EIS,  the  No  Project  alternative  would  be  the  least 
damaging  alternative  in  terms  of  avoidance  of  the  site-specific  impacts  that  would  be  associated  with 
any  of  the  other  water  supply  alternatives.  The  No  Project  alternative  would  not  meet  the  basic 
water  supply  purpose,  and  is  thus  not  considered  a  feasible  alternative  from  the  federal  (NEPA) 
perspective.  In  addition,  the  No  Project  aliernative  would  do  nothing  to  improve  the  unsalisfactoiy 
conditions  of  the  Carmel  River,  where  current  water  consumption  has  resulted  in  significant  adverse 
impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  and  aquatic  life.'  The  16  NLP/'D  alternative  is  considered  the  least 
damaging  feasible  alternative,  as  described  below. 

20.2  ENVIRONMENTALLY  PREFERABLE  FEASIBLE  ALTERNATIVE  (NEPA) 

The  environmentally  preferable  feasible  alternative  is  a  federal  definition  that  refers  to  the 
practicable  alternative  that  would  have  the  least  environmental  consequences  prior  to  mitigation. 
The  Clean  Water  Act,  Section  40a(b)(l)  Guidelines  defines  "practicable"  as  "available  and  capable 
of  being  done  after  taking  into  consideration  cost,  existing  technology  and  logistics  in  light  of 
overall  project  purposes." 

Based  on  an  analysis  conducted  in  July  1991  in  accordance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Section 
404(bJ(l)  Compliance  Evaluation  (on  file  in  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  San  Francisco 
District  office),  only  three  of  the  10  aitcrnalivcs  analyzed  in  the  EIR/EIS  arc  considered  to  be 
practicable  -  the  24  NLP,  16  NLP/D,  and  23  NSC  alternatives.  The  remaining  alternatives  are  not 
considered  to  be  practicable  because  they  fail  to  meet  the  water  supply  purpose,  are  too  costly, 
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have  questionable  site  availability,  are  constrained  by  logistical  factors,  and/or  do  not  meet  the 
404(b)(1)  Guidelines  with  respect  to  "other  significant  adverse  environmental  consequences." 

24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  and  23,000  AF  New  San  aepiente  Reservoir 

As  shown  in  Tables  S-1,  3-2  and  S-5,  the  24  NLP  and  23  NSC  alternatives  would  inundate  the 
most  habitat,  but  would  also  result  in  the  greatest  pre-mitigation  benefits  to  hydrology  (year-round 
streamflow  and  high  ground  water  levels),  riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat,  the  lagoon,  fish, 
visual  resources  and  river-based  recreation.  The  downstream  benefits  would  significantly  improve 
the  existing  situation  (and,  in  some  cases,  equal  or  better  than  "natural”  conditions).  Of  the  two, 
24  NLP  IS  considered  environmentally  superior  because  its  location  and  topography  result  in  about 
4d  percent  fewer  acres  of  riparian  inundation,  less  fish  habitat  inundation,  an  improvemert  to 
inadequate  fish  passage  facilities  at  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam  and  instream  flow  benefits  to  six 
more  miles  of  the  Carmel  River. 

16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Rcservoir/Dcsalination 

The  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  entail  riparian  inundation  impacts  that  are  similar  to  the  9 
NLP/D,  and  fish  habitat  impacts  that  arc  intermediate  between  24  NLP  and  9  NLP/D  (see  Tables 
S-1  and  S-3)  The  16  NLP/D  alternative  would  provide  many  of  the  pre-mitigation  benefits  of  the 
24  NLP  alternative,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  For  example,  streamflow  would  occur  in  eight 
out  of  12  months  in  critically  dry  years,  not  year-round  as  with  the  24  NLP  project.  Similarly,  the 
16  NLP/D  alternative  would  result  in  benefits  to  riparian  vegetation  in  the  lower  Carmel  River  m 
normal  and  wet  years,  but  not  in  critically  dry  years  as  with  24  NLP. 

The  16  NLP/D  also  includes  a  3  MGD  desalination  plant  as  an  integral  component.  Based  on  a 
feasibility  study  completed  in  July  1991,  a  separate  Desalination  Project  EIR  has  been  initiated  to 
study  the  site-specific  impacts  of  desalination  at  two  sites. 

Determination 

Based  on  the  pre-mitigation  impacts  of  the  three  practicable  alternatives  described  above,  it  appears 
that  the  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir/Dcsalination  project  would  be  the  environmentally 
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preferable  feasible  alternative,  if  a  3  MGD  desalination  plant  is  confirmed  as  feasible.  The  16 
NLP/D  would  have  less  inundation  impacts  than  the  24  NLP  alternative  and  would  provide 
substantial  environmental  benefits  to  the  degraded  lower  Carmel  Valley,  even  though  these  benefits 
would  be  reduced  in  critically  dry  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  designation  is  tentative  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  regional  and  site- 
specific  impacts  of  a  desalination  plant  are  being  analyzed  in  a  separate  Desalination  Project  EIR 
that  is  underway  as  part  of  the  District's  Interim  Water  Supply  Program.  The  project  description 
and  costs  of  the  desalination  project  will  be  refined  to  the  Preliminary  Design  level,  based  on 
engineering  efforts  beginning  in  September  1991.  Second,  a  different  size  of  New  Los  Padres 
Reservoir  may  be  necessary,  based  on  optimization  studies  that  will  be  performed  for  the  Final 
EIR/EIS. 

20J  OVERALL  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

The  overall  preferred  alternative  is  the  project  selected  by  MPWMD,  based  on  environmental 
impacts  and  benefits  as  well  as  water  supply  performance,  cost,  reliability,  and  other  factors.  The 
overall  preferred  alternative  need  not  be  identified  in  a  Draft  or  Supplemental  Draft  EIR/EIS,  but 
must  be  identified  in  a  Final  EIR/EIS. 

A  specific  overall  preferred  project  is  not  identified  in  this  Supplemental  Draft  EIR/EIS  due  to  the 
need  to  confirm  the  feasibility  of  a  3  MGD  desalination  project,  which  is  being  analyzed  further 
as  part  of  a  separate  Interim  Water  Supply  Program.  Thus,  the  District’s  designation  at  this  time 
is  a  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  in  the  size  range  of  16,000  AF  to  24,000  AF.  The  final  reservoir 
size  selection  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  3  MGD  desalination  plant. 

The  selection  of  the  overall  preferred  alternative  will  be  made  prior  to  issuing  the  Final  EIR/EIS, 
based  on  optimization  studies  that  incorporate  inflow  data  subsequent  to  September  1990, 
additional  design  and  operations  information  for  the  desalination  plant,  and  results  from  a  separate 
Desalination  Project  EIR  Site  spccilic  information  from  the  Draft  and  Final  Desalination  Project 
EIR  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Final  Water  Supply  Project  EIR/EIS,  scheduled  for  mid-1992. 
The  District  goal  is  to  select  the  project  that  best  balances  the  project  cost,  water  supply  reliability. 
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inundation  impacts,  benefits  to  the  lower  Carmel  River  and  other  environmental  impacts.  A  brief 
description  of  why  the  other  alternatives  were  deemed  as  unacceptable  overall  is  presented  below. 

The  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Rescrvoir/Desalination  (9  NLP/D)  would  have  less  inundation 
impacts  than  the  16  NLP/D  alternative,  would  not  require  the  relocation  of  the  Ventana  Wilderness 
boundary,  and  would  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  because  of  its  aggressive  operation  to 
maximize  water  supply.  However,  9  NLP/D  would  have  the  most  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
Carmel  River  downstream  of  the  dam  site,  especially  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley  between  the 
Narrows  and  the  Lagoon.  Significant  adverse  effects  would  be  similar  to  the  existing  situation,  and 
many  could  not  be  mitigated  to  a  less  than  significant  level.  They  include  impacts  to  hydrology 
(lack  of  streamflow),  riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat,  lagoon  habitat  and  wildlife,  fish 
(steelhead  life  cycle),  visual  resources  and  river-based  recreation. 

The  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir  (23  NSC)  would  provide  generally  adequate  water 
supply  performance,  but  water  shortages  would  occur  during  extended  critical  dry  periods.  The 
inundation  impacts  of  the  23  NSC  would  be  more  adverse  than  for  the  24  NLP  alternative  (located 
further  upstream)  because  of  the  quantity  of  high  quality  riparian  habitat  that  exists  below  San 
Clemente  Dam.  In  addition,  failure  of  the  proposed  fish  passage  facilities  would  be  of  more 
serious  consequences  at  the  New  San  Clemente  dam  site,  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam  already  acts 
as  a  block  to  fish  passage,  and  the  proposed  fish  passage  facilities  included  with  the  New  Los 
Padres  alternative  arc  expected  to  be  a  substantial  improvement.  Also,  the  larger  sizes  of  Los 
Padres  Dam  would  provide  instream  flow  benefits  to  six  more  miles  of  the  Carmel  River  than  flow 
released  from  New  San  Clemente  Dam. 

The  6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  Rcscrvoir/Dcsalination  (6  CAC/D)  is  not  considered  as  a  feasible 
alternative  due  to  the  high  cost  per  acre-foot  of  incremental  yield  and  logistical  problems  stemming 
from  the  fact  that  this  alternative  is  outside  of  the  District  boundaries.  Ihc  Carmel  River  would 
be  diy  for  at  least  five  months  each  year  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley,  with  associated  adverse 
riparian,  lagoon  and  fishery  impacts.  In  addition,  it  would  inundate  seven  private  residences. 
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The  11,000  AF  San  Qemente  Creek  Reservoir  (11  SCC)  is  not  considered  as  a  feasible  alternative 
due  to  poor  water  supply  performance  and  the  high  cost  per  acre-foot  of  incremental  yield.  The 
Carmel  River  would  flow  year-round  most  of  the  time  with  this  alternative,  with  associated  riparian 
and  lagoon  benefits.  However,  there  would  be  adverse  impacts  to  some  parts  of  the  stcelhead  life 
cycle.  In  addition,  the  11  SCC  has  the  highest  probability  of  inundating  spotted  owl  habitat.  It 
would  also  inundate  a  private  recreational  development 

The  10,500  AF  Chupi.nes  Creek  Reservoir  (10  CHU)  is  not  considered  as  a  feasible  alternative 
due  to  poor  water  supply  performance  and  the  high  cost  per  acre-foot  of  incremental  yield. 
Logistical  constraints  are  also  a  factor  because  this  alternative  lies  outside  of  the  District’s 
boundaries  The  Carmel  River  would  flow  year-round  in  normal  years  only  with  this  alternative, 
with  associated  riparian  and  lagoon  benefits.  However,  there  would  be  adverse  impacts  to  some 
parts  of  the  stcelhead  life  cycle.  In  addition,  it  would  inundate  significant  cultural  resources  and 
a  private  ranch. 

The  25,000  AF  Canada  Reservoir  (25  CAN)  is  not  considered  as  a  feasible  alternative  due  to 
extremely  high  cost.  The  25  CAN  would  be  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as  any  other  alternative, 
with  an  estimated  capital  cost  of  about  $278  million  The  flow  regime  would  be  similar  to  the 
existing  situation,  with  a  dry  river  for  at  least  five  months  each  year.  There  would  be  significant 
adverse  impacts  to  the  Carmel  River  hydrology  and  all  facets  of  the  stcelhead  life  cycle.  Because 
this  alternative  involves  pump  storage  with  no  natural  inflow,  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  a  disruption 
of  electric  power  service  during  winter  storm  period.'.  The  site  of  the  proposed  reservoir  is 
adjacent  to  a  planned  residential  development. 

Even  though  its  simuKitc  .1  water  supply  performance  is  excellent,  the  7  MOD  Desalination  Project 
(7  DSL)  is  not  considered  as  a  feasible  alternative  in  this  EIR/EIS  due  to  numerous  cost 
uncertainties  and  ijucslionablc  site  availability  for  a  project  of  this  size.  Logistical  constraints  arc 
also  a  factoi  ticcause  this  alternative  lies  outside  of  the  District  boundaries.  The  flow  regime  would 
be  similar  to  the  existing  situation,  with  a  dry  river  for  at  least  four  months  each  year.  There 
would  be  significant  adverse  impacts  to  the  Carmel  River  hydrology,  riparian  and  lagoon  habitat, 
and  all  facets  of  the  stcelhead  lifecycle.  The  7  DSL  docs  not  allow  for  effective  conjunctive  use 
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of  the  water  resources.  In  addition,  the  water  supp^'  would  be  vulneraide  to  disrupted  dectifc 
power  service  (Lc,,  after  a  setsmic  event)  and  would  face  uncetlainty  with  r^ards  to  future  power 
costs.  In  contrast,  tbe  New  Los  Padres  Resemnr  would  provide  water  supply  by  gravity  flow. 

As  noted  prcviousi),  the  No  Project  alternative  (NO  PRJ)  docs  not  meet  water  supply  performance 
goab,  and  results  in  unavoidable  significant  adverse  effects  to  riparian  bal»lat  ^.id  fisheries  of  the 
lower  Carmel  River,  as  documented  in  the  Water  Allocation  Program  Hnal  EIR.^ 


1.  MPWMD.  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report.  Water  Allocatbn  Prosjam  (SCH  870303091 

April  1990.  - 

2.  Ibid. 
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21.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  Californ^  Emiioomental  Quality  Act  (CEQA)  ajid  the  KatioDal  Eoviionmeotal  Polity  Act 
(NEPA}  both  requue  that  vanous  summaiy  atateioents  addressing  specific  topics  be  discussed  within 
all  Environmental  Impact  Reports  and  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (EIR/EISs).  The  CEQA- 
and  NEPA-mandated  impact  overview  requ-rements  discussed  in  this  chapter  include  unavoidable 
significant  adverse  effects,  cumulative  impacts,  relationship  between  short-term  uses  of  the 
enwonment  and  long-term  productivity,  and  irreversible  or  irretrievable  commitment  of  resourccs. 
The  effects  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  area  from  growth  are  discussed  in  Chapter  19,  while 
Chapter  20  identifies  the  least  damaging  and  overall  preferred  allcmatKes. 

21.2  UNAVOIDABLE  SIGNIHCANT  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

The  CEQA  guidelines  require  that  significant  environmental  effects  that  cannot  be  avoided  must 
be  identified  in  an  EIR.  Section  15382  of  the  CEQA  guidelines  slate  that  a  'significant  effect  on 
the  environment'  means  a  substantial,  or  potentially  substantial,  adverse  change  in  any  of  the 
physical  conditions  within  the  area  affected  by  the  project,  including  land,  air,  water,  minerals,  flora, 
fauna,  ambient  noise,  and  objects  of  historical  or  aesthetic  significance.  The  guidelines  also  indicate 
that  'an  ironclad  definition  of  significant  effect  is  not  possible  because  the  significance  of  an  activity 
may  vary  v/ith  the  setting."  Because  few  definitive  criteria  exist  as  to  what  would  be  considered 
a  'significant'  impact,  the  best  professional  judgment  is  used  in  this  EIR/EIS, 

In  making  the  judgment  of  significance,  it  was  assumed  that  to  be  judged  'significant  and 
unavoidable,'  an  adverse  impact  would  have  to  involve  a  permanent  or  substantial  temporary 
degradation  in  the  quality  of  the  environment,  or  the  destruction  of  important  natural  and  cultural 
resources  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  incorporation  of  mitigation  measures.  Standards  of 
significance  arc  presented  throughout  the  ElR/ElS,  and  judgments  of  significance  arc  prc.scntcd 
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bolb  before  zod  sRer  mhi^alioa  la  some  coses,  mitigation  measures  are  presented,  but  impacts 
mould  stiQ  remain  significant  and  unavxndabfe.  The  term  'potentially  unaseidable'  refers  to  the 
situation  nliere  the  suggested  mitigation  measures  can  possibly  reduce  impacts  to  a  less  than 
significant  level,  but  success  must  be  confirmed  by  additional  studies.  Table  2I'l  summarizes  the 
potentially  significant  and  unavoidable  (PSD)  and  significant  and  unavoidable  (SU)  impacts  for  each 
altematne  that  mould  occur  milb  demand  at  buildout  levels  (23,080  AF  annual  Cal-Am  production). 

Construction 

Each  of  tbc  reservoir  altcmativ'es  mould  involve  unavoidable  significant  impacts  math  respect  to 
tiaffic,  noise  and  air  quality  that  mould  result  from  dam  construction  activities.  The  roadways  in 
tbc  vicinity  of  the  construction  sites  are  already  congested,  and  the  additional  construction  traffic 
mould  exacerbate  the  existing  situation  for  about  tmo  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  alternative. 
The  proposed  dam  sites  are  rural  in  nature  mith  low  ambient  noise  levels;  dam  construction  mould 
elevate  noise  levels  for  the  duration  of  construction.  Dam  construction  mould  also  generate  dust, 
vehicular  exhaust  cmissioits,  and  combustion  emissions  from  the  bumi.ng  of  vegetation,  all  of  mhich 
mould  be  considered  unavoidable  and  significant  impacts.  Homever,  these  construction  impacts, 
mhilc  significant,  mould  not  be  permanent.  Construction  of  the  Canada  Reservoir  mould  consume 
10  times  more  energy  than  any  other  alternative  due  to  the  large  amount  of  earthen  material  that 
mould  be  imported  by  truck,  an  impact  which  is  considered  unavoidable  and  significant.  The 
significance  of  adverse  construction  impacts  associated  with  desalination  plant  construction  at  two 
alternative  sites  mall  be  addressed  in  a  separate  EIR. 

Each  alternative  mould  have  additional  significant  impacts,  some  of  which  would  be  unavoidable. 
These  arc  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  for  each  alternative. 

Hydrology 

The  9  NLP/D,  6  CAC/D,  25  CAN,  7  DSL  and  No  Project  allcmativcs  mould  have  an  unavoidable 
significant  effect  on  Carmel  River  strcamflow,  with  a  dry  river  for  at  least  five  months,  even  in 
normal  rainfall  years.  Lack  of  river  flow  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley  would  also  adversely  affect 
the  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  visual  resources  and  recreational  opportunities.  Adequate  strcamflow 
could  not  be  provided  with  these  allemalivcs  due  to  limited  storage  capacity  or  lack  of  a 
connection  to  the  Carmel  River.  The  Canada  Reservoir  alternative  would  also  result  in  a  poten- 
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TABLE  21-1 

SUMMARY  OF  POTENTIALLY  UNAVOIDABLE  AND  UNAVOIDABLE  SIGNIHCANT 

ADVERSE  IMPACTS 

AltematK'C  Environmental  Impact  of  Allemative  Significance 

24  NLP  Reduced  opportunity  for  steelhead  upstream  migration  PSU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

Reduced  flow  for  steelbead  spawning  habitat  compared  PSU 

to  natural  conditions 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction  SU 

16  NLP/D  Reduced  opportunity  for  stecihead  upstream  migration  PSU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction  SU 

9  NLP/D  Reduced  opportunity  for  stecihead  upstream  migration  SU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

Reduced  flow  for  stecihead  spawning  habitat  compared  PSU 

to  natural  conditions 

Inundation  of  stecihead  rearing  habitat  PSU 

Discontinuous  Carmel  River  streamflow  affects  SU 

hj-drology,  Carmel  River  lagoon,  and  recreation 

Degradation  of  riparian  habitat  in  lower  Carmel  Valley  PSU 

due  to  groundwater  drawdown;  afTccts  wildlife  and  visual 
resources 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction  SU 

23  NSC  Reduced  opportunity  for  stecihead  upstream  migration  PSU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

Reduced  flow  for  stecihead  spawning  habitat  compared  PSU 

to  natural  conditions 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction  SU 


PSU  =  Putenlially  significant  and  unavoidable,  mitigation  measures  could  possibly  reduce  impacts 
to  a  less  than  significant  level,  but  success  must  be  confirmed  by  additional  studies. 

SU  =  Significant  and  unavoidable,  mitigation  measures  are  not  possible,  or  would  reduce  impacts 
somewhat,  but  not  to  a  less  than  significant  level 
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TABLE  21-1  (Continued) 

Altemalhe 

Impact 

Significance 

Discontinuous  earmcl  River  streamflow  affects 
b)drDlogy,  earmcl  River  lagoon,  and  recreation 

SU 

6CAC/D 

Reduced  opportunity  for  steelhcad  upstream  migration 
compared  to  natural  conditions 

SU 

Reduced  flow  for  stcclhead  spawning  habitat  compared 
to  natural  conditions 

PSU 

High  river  temperature  effects  on  stcclhead 

SU 

Degradation  of  riparian  habitat  in  lower  earmcl  Valley 
due  to  groundwater  drawdown;  affects  wildlife  and  visual 
resources 

PSU 

Inundates  seven  private  residences 

SU 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction 

SU 

11  see 

Reduced  opportunity  for  stcclhead  upstream  migration 
compared  to  natural  conditions 

SU 

Reduced  flow  for  stcclhead  spawning  habitat  compared 
to  natural  conditions 

PSU 

May  inundate  threatened  spotted  owl  habitat 

PSU 

Inundates  private  recreational  development 

SU 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction 

SU 

10  eHU 

Reduced  opportunity  for  steelhead  upstream  migration 
compared  to  natural  conditions 

SU 

Reduced  flow  for  steelhead  spawning  habitat  compared 
to  natural  conditions 

PSU 

Discontinuous  Carmel  River  streamflow  in  dry  and 
critically  diy  years 

SU 

Inundation  of  Carmel  Valley  Malacothrix,  a  plant  species 
of  special  concern 

SU 

Inundates  a  working  cattle  ranch  and  residence 

SU 

Traffic,  air  quality  and  noise  during  project  construction 

SU 
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TABLE  21-1  (Continued) 

Alternative  Impact  Significance 

Inundates  significant  cultural  resources  PSU 

25  CAN  Reduced  opportum'ty  for  steelhead  upstream  migration  SU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

Discontinuous  Carmel  River  streamfiow  affects  SU 

hydrology,  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  and  recreation 

Risk  of  seawater  intrusion  due  to  chronic  drawdown  of  PSU 
Seaside  Coastal  Groundwater  Basin 

Traffic,  air  quality,  noise  and  energy  use  during  project  SU 

construction 

7  DSL  Reduced  opportunity  for  steelhead  upstream  migration  SU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

System  operations  impair  ability  of  steelhead  to  pass  PSU 

over  existing  dams  due  to  lack  of  flow 

Discontinuous  Carmel  River  streamfiow  affects  SU 

hydrology,  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  and  recreation 

Degradation  of  riparian  habitat  in  lower  Carmel  Valley  PSU 

due  to  groundwater  drawdown;  affects  wildlife  and  visual 
resources 

Energy  consumption  equivalent  to  10,800  homes  SU 


Sitc-spccific  construction  impacts  to  be  assessed  m  a 
separate  EIR 


NO  PRJ  Reduced  opportunity  for  steelhead  upstream  migration  SU 

compared  to  natural  conditions 

System  operations  impair  ability  of  steelhead  to  pass  PSU 

over  existing  dams  due  to  lack  of  flow 

Discontinuous  Carmel  River  streamfiow  affects  SU 

hydrology,  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  and  recreation 

Degradation  of  riparian  habitat  in  lower  Carmel  Valley  PSU 

due  to  groundwater  drawdown;  affects  wildlife  and  visual 
resources 
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tiaUy  unavoidable  risk  of  seawater  intrusion  in  the  Seaside  Coastal  area  due  to  chronic  groundwater 
drawdown.  Unlike  other  alternatives,  simulated  water  levels  with  the  25  CAN  alternative  would 
not  recover  to  normal  levels  over  several  decades. 

Carmel  River  Steelhead  Population 

The  Carmel  River  flow  regime  resulting  from  all  of  the  alternatives  would  reduce  opportunities  for 
adult  steelhead  upstream  migration  in  winter,  compared  to  natural  conditions.  This  impact  would 
be  potentially  unavoidable  for  the  largest  mainstem  reservoir  alternatives  (24  NLP,  16  NLP/D  and 
23  NSC),  and  unavoidable  for  the  remaining  alternatives.  The  suggested  mitigations  entail 
operation  changes  that  would  likely  be  more  successful  with  a  larger  mainstem  reservoir  due  to 
greater  storage  capacity  and  ability  to  release  flow  into  the  Carmel  River. 

Operations  of  all  mainstem  and  tributary  reservoirs  would  result  overall  in  potentially  unavoidable 
significant  impacts  to  steelhead  spawning  habitat,  compared  to  natural  conditions.  The  9  NLP/D 
would  also  have  a  potentially  unavoidable  impact  on  steelhead  rearing  habitat  because  flows  that 
might  increase  habitat  downstream  of  the  dam  would  not  compensate  for  the  inundation  effects 
of  the  reservoir.  Additional  studies  would  need  1 1  be  performed  to  confirm  whether  operation 
changes  would  reduce  these  impacts  to  less  than  significant  levels. 

Cal-Am  system  operations  that  arc  a  part  of  the  7  DSL  and  No  Project  alternatives  would  result 
m  a  potentially  significant  adverse  effect  to  fish  passage,  because  adequate  flow  would  not  be 
available  for  fish  to  safely  pass  over  the  existing  dams  on  the  Carmel  River.  Additional  studies 
would  need  to  be  performed  to  confirn  whether  operation  changes  would  reduce  these  impacts 
to  less  than  significant  levels.  Similarly,  the  operation  of  the  6  CAC/D  alternative  would  have  an 
unavoidable  adverse  effect  on  river  temperature,  which  could  be  harmful  to  steelhead.  Reservoir 
storage  capacity  would  be  too  small  to  correct  this  problem. 

Vegetation  and  Wildlife 

The  9  NLP/D,  6  CAC/D,  7  DSL  and  No  Project  alternatives  would  result  in  potentially  unavoidable 
adverse  effects  to  about  110  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  lower  Carmel 
Valley  due  to  groundwater  drawdo’vn.  Mitigation  measures  such  as  irrigation  and  revegetation,  as 
documented  in  the  Water  Allocation  Program  Final  EIR,  may  or  may  not  reduce  impacts  to  a  less 
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than  significant  level  Monitoring  over  a  number  of  years  will  be  necessary  to  confirm  mitigation 
success. 

The  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  would  have  an  unavoidable  adverse  impact  to  the  Carmel  Valley 
Malacothrix,  a  plant  species  of  special  concern,  because  a  unique  population  would  be  inundated. 

Energy 

Construction  of  Canada  Dam  would  result  in  a  significant  impact  on  energy  consumption  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  earthen  materials  that  would  need  to  be  imported  to  the  site,  construction 
of  Canada  Dam  would  consume  about  10  times  as  much  energy  as  the  other  alternatives. 
Operation  of  the  7  MGD  desalination  plant  would  consume  about  24,900  MWH  of  clectncity  per 
year  (the  energy  equivalent  of  about  10,800  people  annually),  this  would  be  considered  an 
unavoidable  significant  impact. 

Cultural  Resources 

The  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  would  inundate  both  historic  and  prehistoric  cultural  resources,  the 
1848  Trcscony  Homestead  and  three  known  prehistoric  sites  (two  of  which  are  described  as  large 
occupation  sites).  Because  of  the  significance  of  these  cultural  resources  and  the  uncertainty  of 
mitigation,  this  would  be  considered  an  unavoidable  significant  impact. 

Land  Use,  Planning  and  Recreation 

The  Cachagua,  San  Clemente  and  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  alternatives  would  inundate  7  private 
residences,  a  private  recreational  development,  and  a  cattle  ranch  preserved  under  the  Williamson 
Act,  respectively.  Loss  of  private  homes,  land  and  businesses  would  be  an  unavoidable  adverse 
effect  of  these  three  projects,  even  though  the  property  owner  would  be  compensated  for  the  loss. 

The  alternatives  associated  with  inadequate  Carmel  River  streamflow  (9  NLP/D,  6  CAC/D,  25 
CAN,  7  DSL  and  NO  PRJ)  would  all  have  unavoidable  significant  impacts  with  respect  to  river- 
based  recreational  opportunities  m  the  lower  Carmel  Valley.  Activities  such  as  rafting,  swimming, 
and  fishing  would  be  adversely  affected  due  to  the  lack  of  streamflow. 
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213  CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

The  CEQA  guidelines  require  a  discussion  of  cumulative  impacts  that  "shall  reflect  the  severity  of 
the  impacts  and  their  likelihood  of  occurrence."  The  cumulative  impact  is  defined  as  the  change 
in  the  environment  that  results  from  adding  the  effect  of  a  project  to  closely  related  past,  present 
and  reasonably  foreseeable  future  projects.  For  the  purposes  of  this  EIR/EIS,  the  discussion  of 
cumulative  impacts  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  Carmel  River  basin  and  the  MPWMD 
boundaries. 

The  cumulative  impacts  of  growth  within  the  MPWMD  boundaries  on  traffic,  air  quality,  schools, 
solid  waste,  wastewater,  and  other  areas  are  discussed  in  Chapter  19. 

Past  and  present  water  development  practices  within  the  Carmel  River  watershed  have  resulted  in 
significant  impacts  to  the  fisheries  and  riparian  habitats  of  the  lower  Carmel  Valley,  as  documented 
in  the  MPWMD’s  Water  Allocation  Program  Final  EIR.'  The  cumulative  effects  on  the  Carmel 
River  basin  from  past  and  present  water  gathering  practices  (including  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  two  existing  dams  (San  Clemente  and  Los  Padres)  and  of  groundwater  pumping 
within  the  lower  Carmel  Valley)  have  been  an  alteration  of  the  volume  and  timing  of  the 
streamflow,  a  dewatering  of  the  lower  river  during  dry  periods,  a  continuing  loss  of  riparian 
vegetation,  adverse  effects  on  anadromous  fisheries  from  the  altered  flow  regime,  and 
destabilization  of  the  river  banks  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  vegetation. 

The  cumulative  effects  on  the  Carmel  River  basin  that  would  occur  from  the  implementation  of 
one  of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  this  document  would  be  the  increased  human  manipulation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  river.  Dam  construction  would  convert  existing  river  habitat  into  lake 
habitat.  However,  the  existing  adverse  impacts  resulting  from  the  dewatering  of  the  lower  river 
would  be  improved  to  varying  degrees  by  most  of  the  project  alternatives. 

The  overall  preferred  alternative,  a  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  in  the  range  of  16,000  to  24,000  AF, 
would  greatly  improve  the  conditions  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley  for  fisheries  and  riparian  habitats. 
The  new  reservoir  would  be  expected  to  improve  fish  passage  at  the  existing  Los  Padres  Dam,  and 
provide  flows  that  would  improve  passage  over  the  existing  San  Clemente  Dam.  It  would,  however, 
contribute  to  the  cumulative  loss  of  natural  riparian  habitat  within  the  reservoir  area.  This  would 
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be  mitigated  so  there  would  be  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  values,  but  would  still  constitute  a 
loss  of  native  riparian  habitat. 

21.4  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

None  of  the  alternative  examined  in  this  document  would  be  expected  to  produce  short-term  gains 
at  the  expense  of  long-term  productivity.  The  overall  preferred  alternative  (a  New  Los  Padres 
Reservoir  in  a  size  range  of  16,000  to  24,000  AF)  would  be  expected  to  enhance  the  long-term 
productivity  of  the  environment,  compared  to  the  existing  conditions  whereby  the  lack  of  flow  in 
the  lower  Carmel  River  is  causing  significant  adverse  impacts  to  the  riparian  vegetation  and 
fisheries  resources. 

The  larger  mainstem  and  tributary  reservoirs  (24  NLP,  16  NLP/D,  23  NSC,  11  SCC,  10  CHU) 
would  not  be  expected  to  produce  short-term  gains  at  the  expense  of  long-term  productivity 
because  (1)  inundation  impacts  (namely  the  loss  of  riparian  vegetation)  would  be  mitigated  to  a 
less  than  significant  level  by  physically  enhancing  degraded  habitat  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley,  and 
(2)  the  generally  year-round  stream  flows  that  would  result  from  the  operation  of  these  alternatives 
would  impro.'r  the  existing  degraded  conditions  for  fish  and  riparian  habitat  in  the  lower  Carmel 
Valley.  Overall,  the  biological  productivity  and  diversity  within  the  Carmel  River  basin  would  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  implementation  of  one  of  these  alternatives. 

Implementation  of  one  of  the  remaining  alternatives  (9  NLP/D,  6  CAC/D,  25  CAN,  7  DSL,  NO 
PRJ)  would  have  lesser  direct  effects  (i.e.  lower  habitat  loss  from  inundation)  but  would  result  in 
the  continued  degradation  of  the  aquatic  and  riparian  habitats  in  the  lower  Carmel  Valley.  While 
not  necessarily  constituting  a  short-term  use  of  the  environment,  implementation  of  one  of  these 
alternatives  would  result  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  long  term  biological  productivity  and 
diversity  within  the  Carmel  River  basin. 

21.5  IRREVERSIBLE  OR  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 

Implementation  of  any  of  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  this  document  would  result  in  an  irretrievable 
commitment  of  the  human  labor  necessary  for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  project,  and  the 
irreversible  loss  of  all  of  the  energy  (from  105  to  1,330  billion  BTUs)  and  most  of  the  materials 
involved  in  project  construction.  Operation  of  a  desalination  plant  or  pumped  storage  facilities 
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represents  an  irretrievable  commitment  of  the  energy  used  (an  average  of  2,800  to  24,500  MWH 
per  year)  for  the  production  of  potable  water. 

Reservoir  construction  essentially  commits  up  to  Z7  miles  of  stream  channel  to  a  lake  or  water 
storage  environment,  although  it  would  be  possible  (albeit  expensive)  to  remove  a  dam  and  restore 
the  existing  river  environment.  Reservoir  inundation  would  result  in  a  loss  of  up  to  64  acres  of 
riparian  vegetation  and  up  to  a  total  of  275  acres  of  all  ty’pes  of  vegetation.  Riparian  vegetation 
mitigation  measures  would,  however,  result  in  no  net  loss  of  in-kind  habitat  value  in  the  basin  as 
a  whole;  other  unavoidable  biological  losses  arc  summarized  in  Table  21-1. 


1  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District,  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report,  Water 
Allocation  Program,  SCK  #  87030309,  April  1990 
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22.1  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

The  District  has  integrated  extensive  public  involvement  into  the  planning  process  for  its  long¬ 
term  Water  Supply  Project  EIR/EIS.  Public  involvement  has  taken  several  different  forms 
including  public  hearings,  workshops  and  District  Board  meetings  at  which  the  public  were  offered 
an  opportunity  to  comment.  A  complete  listing  of  public  meetings  and  an  indication  of  the  topics 
covered  is  contained  in  Table  22-1.  The  table  begins  in  June  1987,  a  list  of  prior  public  meetings 
may  be  found  in  Chiplcr  20  of  the  1987  Draft  EIR/EIS  on  the  New  San  Clemente  Project. 

22.2  INTERAGENCY  GROUP  AND  TECHNICAL  SUBCOMMITFEE 

The  E'lslnct  had  extensive  interaction  with  representatives  of  state  and  federal  regulatory  and 
resource  agencies  who  arc  interested  in  the  project.  This  interaction  took  the  form  of  three 
interagency  group  meetings  in  1988  and  1989,  which  were  chaired  by  Rep.  Leon  Panetta.  In 
addition,  seven  interagency  technical  subcommittee  (ITC)  meetings  (including  one  field  trip)  were 
held  in  1988  and  1989  to  review  the  alternatives  evaluations,  develop  criteria  for  the  "least 
damaging"  alternative,  and  provide  early  drafts  of  reports  to  review.  Other  ITC  activities  included 
participation  on  Habitat  Assessment  and  Instrcam  Flow  teams,  and  regular  communiciation  by 
phone  or  memoranda.  Federal  interagency  group  members  included  the  U  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  State  interagency  group  members  included  the 
Calilornia  Stale  Water  Resources  Control  Board,  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and 
California  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
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223  REGULATORY  REVIEW 

Many  government  agencies  are  expected  to  review  this  EIR/EIS.  Copies  of  the  EIR/EIS  will  be 
sent  to  the  following  agencies  for  their  consideration. 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

0  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Washington,  D.C. 

0  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Davis,  CA 

0  Forest  Service 

San  Francisco,  CA 

o  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Davis,  CA 

0  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

Washington,  D.C. 

0  Department  of  Energy 

Washington.  D.C 

0  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

W,ishinglon,  D.C. 

o  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

San  Francisco,  CA 

o  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Washington,  D  C. 

0  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

San  Francisco,  CA 

o  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Washington,  D.C. 

0  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

San  Francisco,  CA 

0  Department  of  the  Interior 

Washington,  D.C. 
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o  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Alameda,  CA 

0  Federal  Highway  Administration 

San  Francisco,  CA 

0  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Sacramento,  CA 

0  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

Santa  Rosa,  CA 

0  U.S.  Army 

Fort  Ord,  CA 

STATE  AGENCIES 

0  California  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 

0  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

0  California  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Division  of  Safety  of  Dams 

0  California  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  —  Central  Coast  Region 

0  California  Department  of  Transportation 

0  California  Department  of  Boating  and  Waterways 
0  California  Department  of  Forestry 

0  California  Slate  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 

0  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

o  California  Air  Resources  Board 

0  California  Department  of  Health  Services 

0  California  Coastal  Commission 

o  California  Department  of  Conservation 

0  Native  American  Heritage  Commission 

REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES 
0  County  of  Monterey 

o  Monterey  Bay  Unified  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
0  Association  of  Monterey  Bay  Area  Governments 


22.  PcUic  IsKdvaxal 


Gtics  of  CaniicMjy-lbc  Sea,  hiooiacy.  Seaside.  Padlic  Grove, 
Del  Rcy  Oaks  and  Sand  Gty 

Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 


22.  pcbSc  bsvoSvcxal 


TABLE  22-1 

MPW.'MD  WATER  SUPPLY  PROJECT 
PUBUC  INVOLVEMENT 


Dzle 

Tope 

June  8. 1987 

BM 

1. 

Adopt  resQKitioD  calling  for  advisory  vote  on  New  San 
Oemente  Project 

July  13,  1987 

BM 

1. 

Revise  advisory  ballot  resolution 

August  8, 1987 

BM 

1. 

Authorize  preparation  of  EIR  Supplctricnt  in  newspapers 

Sqjtember  14.  1987 

BM 

1. 

Receive  New  San  Clemente  Project  Draft  EIR./EIS  and 
approve  Notice  of  Completion:  bepn  54-day  comment 
period 

2. 

Pass  resolution  endorsing  approval  of  advisory  ballot 
measure  for  the  New  San  Oemente  Project 

October  19,  1988 

BM/W 

1. 

Rccehe  oral  comments  on  Draft  EIR/EIS 

October  20,  1988 

BMAV 

1. 

RcceKe  oral  comments  on  Draft  EIR/EIS 

Nos'cmber  9.  1988 

BM-PH 

1. 

ReceKe  oral  comments  on  Draft  EIR/EIS 

December  14.  1988 

BM 

1. 

Review  oral  and  written  comments  on  Draft  EIR/EIS 

2, 

Review  workplan  to  respond  to  comments 

January  11,  1988 

BM 

1. 

Review  federal  and  state  permit  processes 

2 

Review  EIR/EIS  process  and  schedule 

3. 

Board  determines  that  a  Suppicmenta'  Draft  EIR/EIS  will 
be  prepared  and  the  alternatives  evaluation  will  be  repeated. 

January  21.  26,  1988 

BMAV 

1. 

Policy  issues  for  revised  EIR/EIS,  develop  revised 
alternatives  selection  process  and  criteria 

February  8,  1988 

BM 

1. 

Retain  consultants  to  revise  demand  projections 

2. 

Describe  role  of  new  wells  in  upper  Carmel  Valley  for  No 
Project 

March  14,  1988 

BM 

1. 

Approve  Phase  I  work  program  for  revised  EIR/EIS 

Apnl  1,  1988 

BM,?H 

1. 

Ordinance  authorizing  expenditure  of  capital  projects  fund 
for  EIR/EIS  studies 
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TsUe  22-1  (Conlinucd) 

Dale 

See* 

Topic 

Ma>-  9,  1988 

B.M 

1. 

Aoceptaocc  of  estimates  of  bousing  and  emplqjmeot  of 
buDdoul 

Ma)-  25.  1988 

BM/W 

1. 

Part  I  evaluation  of  alternatives 

June  13.  1988 

BM 

1. 

Review  of  city  and  county  comments  on  buildout  projections 

2. 

3. 

Amend  Part  I  evaluation  report 

Develop  estimates  of  water  demand  at  buildout 

July  11.  1988 

B.M 

1. 

Revise  project  purpose  for  404  permit  application 

2, 

Revise  criteria  for  Part  II  alternatives  evaluation 

October  10.  1988 

BM 

1. 

Acceptance  of  Habitat  Assessment  Report 

October  20.  1988 

B.M/W 

1. 

Part  II  evaluation  of  alternatives 

December  12,  1988 

BM 

I. 

Authorize  gcotechnkai  and  engineering  studies  for  Los 
Padres  and  San  Qcmente  Creek  sites 

February  13,  1989 

BM 

1. 

Retain  consultants  to  assess  impacts  of  New  San  Qcmente, 
Sar  Qcmente  Creek.  New  Los  Padres,  Chupines  Creek 
and  Cachagua  Creek  sites 

2. 

Approve  nparian  mitigation  concept  with  Regional  Park 
District 

3. 

Presentation  on  Canada  Reservoir  concept  by  Cal-Am 

February  15.  1989 

BMAV 

1. 

Symposium  on  Water  Supply  Project 

March  2,  1989 

BM 

1. 

Review  of  Febpjary  15  Interagency  Group  meeting 

2. 

Select  24,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Dam  as  proposed  project 

3. 

Select  Canada  Reservoir  as  an  alternative  in  the  EIRTEIS 

March  1.3,  1989 

BM/FH 

1. 

Amend  MPWMD  law  to  shorten  approval  process  for  water 
supply  projects 

2. 

Authorize  survey  of  Ventana  Wilderness  boundary 

April  10,  1989 

BM/PH 

1. 

Consider  agreements  between  District  and  pumpcis  to 
dismiss  water  rights  protests 

1 

Approve  IFIM  fishery  study  between  existing  dams 

May  5,  1989 

BMAV 

1. 

Symposium  on  "State  of  the  District' 
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Table  22-1  (Cmtinued) 

Date 

Type* 

Topic 

May  8, 1989 

6M 

1. 

Reteptim  of  lower  Carmel  Valley  groundwater  analysts 

Z 

Arnold  alternatives  to  be  analyzed  in  revised  EIR/EIS 

3. 

Receiv'e  cost  estimates  for  New  Los  Padres  and  San 
Clemente  Creek  sites. 

June  12. 1989 

BM 

1. 

Review  status,  timeline  for  Canada  Reservoir  and 
coordination  with  Cal-Am  regarding  studies 

August  14.  1989 

BM 

1. 

Receive  final  report  on  prcliminaiy  designs  and  cost 
estimates  for  New  Los  Padres  and  Qemente  Creek 

sites 

Z 

Approve  endangered  species  survey  for  Smith’s  Blue 
butterfly 

September  11.  1989 

BM 

1. 

Receive  lagoon  mitigation  recommendations 

2. 

Amend  non-dam  alternative  to  include  desalination 

February  26.  1990 

BM 

1. 

Receive  Canada  Reservoir  ownership  options  report 

March  12,  19W 

BM 

1. 

EIRJEIS  status  and  timeline 

July  23,  1990 

BM 

1. 

Status  of  legislation  to  amend  Ventana  Wilderness  boundary 

August  8,  1990 

BMAV 

1. 

Status  of  Canada  project 

Z 

Final  assumptions  for  Supplemental  Draft  EIR/EIS 

August  27,  1990 

BM 

1. 

Receive  IFIM  fishery  study 

October  22,  1990 

BM 

1. 

Report  on  Ventana  Wilderness  land  exchange 

November  5,  1990 

BM 

1. 

Certification  of  Water  Allocation  Program  EIR;  adoption 
of  long-term  mitigation  program 

December  13,  1990 

BM 

1. 

Authorize  IFIM  study  downstream  of  San  Clemente  Dam 

January  28,  1991 

BM 

1. 

Authorize  desalination  feasibility  study  contracts 

March  25,  1991 

BM 

Authorize  addition  of  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir 

plus  3  MGD  desalination  for  analysis  in  EIR/EIS 
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Table  22-1  (Continued) 

Date 

May  20,  1991 

See* 

BM 

Topic 

1.  Selection  of  preferred  desalination  project  sites. 

June  27,  1991 

W 

1. 

Receive  public  scoping  comments  on  Desalination  EIR. 

July  22,  1991 

BM 

1. 

RcceK'e  Final  Desalination  Feasibility  Study. 

‘BM  =  Full  Board  Meeting 

W  =  Public  Workshop 
PH  =  Public  Hearing 
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6  CAC/D:  6,000  AF  Cachagua  Creek  Reservoir  with  3  MOD  Desalination  plant  alternative. 

7  DSL:  7  MGO  Desalination  alternative. 

9  NLP/D:  9,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  with  3  MGD  Desalination  plant  alternative. 

10  CHU:  10,500  AF  Chupines  Creek  Reservoir  alternative. 

11  SCC;  11,000  AF  San  Clemente  Creek  Reservoir  alternative. 

16  NLP/D:  16,000  AF  New  Los  Padres  Reservoir  with  3  MGD  Desalination  plant  alternative. 

23  NSC:  23,000  AF  New  San  Clemente  Reservoir  alternative. 

24  NLP:  24,000  AF  New  Ixs  Padres  Reservoir  alternative. 

25  CAN:  25,000  AF  Canada  Reservoir  alternative. 

Acclimation:  The  process  of  adjusting  fish  a  new  set  of  environment  conditions. 

Acre-foot  (AF):  The  volume  of  water  (325,851  gallons)  that  would  cover  one  acre  to  a  depth  of 
one  fool. 

ADT:  Average  daily  traffic  volume. 

Air  Quality  Management  Program/TIam  A  federally  mandated  plan  identifying  strategics  for 
controlling  air  pollution. 

Alevins:  The  developmental  stage  of  salmonid  fishes  in  which  the  yolk  sac  has  not  been  fully 
absorbed  and  in  which  the  fish  lives  in  the  nest  prior  to  emerging  as  fry. 

Allocation  Program.  The  allotment  of  water  resources  by  the  District  that  contains  the  following 
three  components.  (1)  A  limit  on  how  much  total  water  may  be  produced  annually  froni  ihc 
Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Resource  System,  given  the  need  to  protect  instream  fish  and  wildlife- 
resources,  protect  riparian  resources,  provide  for  drought  piotection,  and  prevent  seawater 
intrusion,  (2)  A  scheme  for  allocating  (jal  Am  water  to  each  of  the  jurisdictions  within  the  Cal- 
Am  service  area,  (3)  A  set  of  mechanisms  for  monitoring  jurisdictional  water  use,  ensuring 
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24.  Glossary  of  Terms 


jurisdictional  compliance  with  the  allocation  scheme,  and  making  adjustments  to  the  allocation 
scheme  over  lime. 

Alluvial:  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  found  in  clay,  silt,  sand,  gravel,  or  similar  material  deposited 
by  running  water. 

Alluvium:  Sedimentary  formation  composed  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  other  materials  moved  by 
streams  and  deposited  by  them. 

AMBAG:  Association  of  Monterey  Bay  Area  Governments. 

Anadromous  fish:  Any  species  that  lives  as  an  adult  in  the  ocean  and  returns  to  freshwater  to 
spawn  (e.g.,  steelhead,  salmon,  striped  bass,  American  shad). 

AQl:  Subbasin  of  the  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  extending  westward  from  San  Clemente  Dam  to 
Robles  del  Rio  gaging  station. 

AQ2:  Subbasin  of  the  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  extending  from  Robles  del  Rio  gaging  station  to 
the  Narrows. 

AQ3:  Subbasm  of  the  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  extending  from  the  Narrows  to  Near  Carmel  gaging 
station. 

AQ4:  Subbasin  of  tbe  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  from  Near  Carmel  gaging  station  to  the  river  mouth. 

Aquifer:  Stratum  or  zone  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  capable  of  producing  water  from  a  well. 

Aquifer  drawdown  model:  A  computer  code  used  to  simulate  the  changes  in  depth  to  groundwater. 

Armoring:  In  a  river  bed,  a  phenomenon  resulting  from  fine  sediments  being  washed  out,  leaving 
a  surface  layer  of  gravel,  cobbles  and  boulders  which  prevent  erosion  of  the  river  bed  except 
during  the  largest  floods. 

Attenuate:  In  hydrology,  to  spread  a  given  flood  event  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  results 
in  a  reduction  of  the  peak  streamflow  rate. 

Attraction  flows:  Pulses  of  high  flow  from  the  rivermouth  which  arc  sufficient  to  break  open  the 
sandbar  and  attract  steelhead  from  the  ocean  into  freshwater. 

Bed  load:  Soil,  gravel,  rock  or  other  mateiia!  roiled  aiong  the  bottom  of  a  stream  by  moving  water, 
as  contrasted  with  sediment  cairicd  in  suspension  above  the  stream  bed  (see  suspended  load). 

Board:  The  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District’s  seven-member  Board  of  Directors. 
Five  are  elected  at  large;  two  are  appointed  public  officials,  typically  a  mayor  or  County 
supervisor,  who  serve  within  the  District. 

Brackish  water  A  mixture  of  sea  water  and  fresh  water. 

Brood:  Fish  born  in  the  same  year. 
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Buildout:  The  maximum  unconstrained  development  of  all  allowable  growth,  as  defined  by  General 
Plans,  zoning  and  other  policies  of  cities  and  County  areas  within  the  District  boundaries. 

Cal-Am:  Califomia-American  Water  Company,  a  privately  owned  and  operated  water  company, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  water  distribution  systems  located  within  the  MPWMD  boundaries. 

Caltrans:  California  State  Department  of  Transportation. 

Carmel  River  Management  Program/Plan  (CRMP):  A  10-year  plan  adopted  by  the  District  in 
1983  to  manage  erosion  along  the  banks  of  the  Carmel  River  between  Carmel  Bay  and  Klondike 
Canyon. 

CDF:  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection. 

CDFG:  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Cenozoic  Geologic  era  from  approximately  65  million  years  ago  to  the  present.  The  Cenozuic 
era  is  divided  into  two  periods;  The  Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 

CEQA:  California  Environmental  Quality  Act. 

efs:  Cubic  feet  per  second. 

Clearing;  The  removal  of  trees  and  brush  from  an  area  such  as  a  construction  site  or  reservoir 
inundation  area.  For  construction  projects,  clearing  typically  refers  to  a  removal  of  all  standing 
brush  or  trees  two  inches  or  greater  in  diameter  at  a  point  six  inches  above  the  ground  or  any 
vegetation  greater  than  six  feet  in  height  (see  grubbing). 

Climax  community;  A  more  or  less  stable  biotic  community. 

CNDDB;  California  Natural  Diversity  Data  Base. 

CO;  Carbon  monoxide,  a  gaseous  compound  containing  one  molecule  of  carbon  and  one  of 
oxygen. 

Coastal  dune:  Vegetation  community  found  grown  on  the  sandy  dunes  just  inland  from  the  coast. 

Colluvium:  A  gcneia!  term  applied  to  loose  and  incoherent  deposits,  usually  at  the  foot  of  a  slope 
or  cliff  and  brought  there  chiefly  by  gravity. 

Conjunctive  use:  The  coordinated  use  of  vanous  water  sources,  suvh  as  surface  water,  g.oundwater 
and  desalinated  seawater,  managed  so  that  the  benefit  from  the  overall  water  resource  system 
IS  maximized.  Conjunctive  operation  provides  a  greater  sustained  yield  from  a  system  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  usually  at  a  lower  cost. 

Conservation.  Mechanical  or  behavioial  redcvUons  in  potable  water  conservation  resulting  from 
a  structured  program. 
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CPUC:  California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Critical  riflle:  A  riffle  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  migration  of  steelhead  under  low  flow 
conditions. 

CRSA:  Carmel  River  Steelhead  Association. 

CVSIM:  Carmel  Valley  Simulation  ModeL 

Benil  ladder.  A  short,  relatively  steep  fish  ladder  with  baffles  place  at  an  angle  less  than  90 
degrees  in  relation  to  the  slope  of  flow  down  the  ladder.  The  baffle  dissipates  energy  and 
provides  a  solid  column  of  water  in  which  the  fish  can  migrate  upstream. 

Desalination:  The  separation  of  water  from  dissolved  impurities  whereby  nearly  pure  water  is 
recovered  from  source  water  such  as  seawater,  brackish  water  or  wastewater. 

Desiccation:  The  act  of  drying-up. 

Discontinuous  stream:  A  stream  which  has  a  segment  or  segments  in  which  the  water  flows 
beneath  the  stream  bed  and  docs  not  occur  as  surface  flow. 

District:  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  District. 

Drawdown:  A  decrease  in  the  elevation  of  the  water  table  of  an  aquifer  in  response  to  pumping. 

Drought:  For  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Resources  System,  a  drought  is  defined  as  two  or 
more  consecutive  dry  or  critically  dry  years.  The  determination  is  ba.scd  on  unimpaired  inflow 
at  the  San  Clemente  Dam  site  and  selected  flow  frequency  value.s. 

Draught  reserve:  Water  that  is  not  available  for  allocation  or  use  reserved  to  mtnimize  water 
supply  shortfalls  during  times  of  drought.  The  drought  reserve  is  not  a  discrete  supply  of  water, 
but  IS  a  method  of  calculating  water  which  would  be  available  for  use  during  a  drought. 

Drought-tolerant  species:  Plants  that  are  tolerant  of  low  soil  moisture  conditions  for  extended 
periods  of  time. 

Drought  year  yield:  As  used  in  this  document,  the  average  of  the  simulated  production  in  the 
California-American  Water  Company  system  for  a  given  project  alternative  in  water  years  1977 
and  1990. 

Diy  season:  The  period  of  the  year  with  the  lowest  rainfall;  generally  from  May  to  October. 

DWR:  California  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

EIR/EIS:  Environmental  Impact  Report/Ensdronmental  Impact  Statement 

Emergence:  The  process  whereby  fry  actively  swim  from  the  confines  of  their  gravel  nest  into  the 
water  column  above  the  substrate. 
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Epiiimnetic:  Referring  to  the  warmer,  upper  portion  of  a  lake  or  reservoir  above  the  metalimnion. 

Evapotranspiration:  The  loss  of  water  from  the  soil  by  both  evaporation  and  by  transpiration  from 
the  plants  growing  thereon. 

Exceedence  frequency:  The  number  of  times  that  a  particular  value  will  be  equalled  or  exceeded 
during  a  specific  series  of  events. 

Extractable  storage:  Aquifer  storage  that  can  be  physically  removed. 

Fingerling  steelhead:  Juvenile  steelhead  which  are  about  75  mm  in  length  and  usually  less  than 
1  year  old. 

Fiscal  yean  The  period  from  July  1st  of  one  calendar  year  to  June  30th  of  the  following  calendar 
year. 

Fish  screen:  A  device  used  to  separate  fish  from  a  large  flow  of  water  or  to  keep  fish  from 
moving  into  a  specific  area. 

Fish  separator  A  device  for  separating  a  mixtures  of  different  sized  fish  into  discrete  groups 
based  on  size. 

Forb:  Broad-leafed,  annual  or  herbaceous  perennial  plant  species 

FRB:  Future  Reference  Baseline.  In  this  document,  the  No  Project  alternative  facilities  with  water 
demand  of  23,080  AF  annual  Cal-Am  production. 

Fry:  Very  small,  recently-hatched  stcolhead.  The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  fish  up  to  about 
a  month  old  and  1-1/2  inches  long. 

Gabion  structure:  A  series  of  wire  baskets  filled  with  rock  or  concrete,  lashed  together,  and 
anchored  in  or  adjacent  to  the  stream  channel. 

Gcohydrologic:  Pertaining  to  the  character,  source,  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  underground  water. 

Geomorphic:  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  figure  of  the  earth  or  the  form  of  its  surface. 

Glide:  Portion  of  stream  which  is  the  transition  between  pools  and  rifllcs.  It  is  characterized  by 
laminar,  converging  water  fiow  and  a  gradient  of  accelerating  water  velocity  from  the  upstream 
to  downstream  ends. 

Granitic  rocks:  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  granite  or  granilc-like  rock. 

Groundwater:  Non-saline  and  saline  water  beneath  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  whether  or 
not  flowing  through  known  and  definite  channels. 

Groundwater  basin:  An  interrelated  set  of  water-bearing  strata  of  permeable  rock,  sand,  or  gravel. 
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Groundwater  hydrology:  The  study  of  the  occurrence,  distribution,  character,  and  movement  of 
water  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  (synonymous  with  the  term  "Hydrogeology"). 

Grubbing:  The  removal  of  stumps,  roots  and  brush  from  an  area  that  has  been  cleared,  as  for  a 
construction  site  or  reservoir  inundation  area  (see  clearing). 

Habitat  area:  The  square  footage  of  a  specific  type  of  habitat  in  a  section,  reach,  or  other  unit 
of  stream  length. 

Holocene:  The  latest  epoch  of  the  Quaternary  Period,  from  approximately  11,000  years  ago  to  the 
present. 

Hydraulic  conductivity:  A  measure  of  the  ease  with  which  groundwater  moves  through  an  aquifer 

Hydrogeologic:  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  occurrence,  distribution,  character,  and  movement  of 
subsurface  water. 

Hydrologic:  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  study  of  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

Hydrologic  record:  A  recorded  period  of  hydrologic  events,  such  as  slreamflow. 

Hypolimnetic  volume:  The  volume  of  cool  hypohmnetic  water  tn  a  lake  or  reservoir. 

Hypolimnetic:  Referring  to  the  cool,  deeper  portions  of  a  stratified  lake  or  reservoir  which  are 
below  the  mctalimnion. 

Igneous  Rocks:  Crystalline  or  glassy  rocks  that  have  solidified  from  a  molten  magma,  the  magma 
may  pour  out  onto  the  surface  of  the  earth  (such  as  lava)  or  may  cool  at  depths  below  the 
suifacc  (such  as  granite). 

Incubation;  The  process  referring  to  the  development  of  fish  eggs  before  they  hatch  into  alevins. 

Interim  Relief  Plan  (IRP>:  A  set  of  programs  adopted  by  the  MPWMD  Board  in  September  1988 
in  recognition  of  the  need  to  ameliorate  environmental  impacts  for  the  period  of  time  prior  to 
augmentation  of  the  water  supply  for  the  Carmel  River  and  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  The  IRP 
includes  programs  to  rescue  and  rear  fish  stranded  in  the  Girmel  River,  to  irrigate  riparian 
vegetation  along  the  Carmel  River,  and  to  release  water  from  the  San  Clemente  Dam, 

Jurisdictions;  The  eight  local  agencies  designated  to  receive  a  separate  allocation  in  the  District's 
Water  Allocation  Program,  These  agencies  are  the  City  of  Carmel-by-the-Sca,  the  City  of  Del 
Rcy  Oaks,  the  City  of  Monterey,  the  City  of  Pacific  Grove,  the  City  of  Sand  City,  the  City  of 
Seaside,  the  County  of  Monterey,  and  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Airport  District, 

Juvenile  steelhead:  Small  steclhead,  less  than  one  year  old.  Also  called  young-of-the  year, 

Kelts;  Adult  steclhead  which  have  spawned  and  arc  migrating  back  to  the  ocean. 

Lagoon:  A  body  of  shallow  water,  particular  as  is  the  case  of  the  Carmel  River  Lagoon,  one 
possessing  a  restricted  connection  with  the  sea. 
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Laodlocked:  Refening  to  a  steelhead  populalkm  or  iadividi.al  v^iio  cannot  oni^rate  to  tbc  ocean 
due  to  an  impassable  banier. 

Landslide  The  percx^tible  downnaid  sliding  or  faffing  of  a  idath'dy  diy  mass  of  earth,  roct,  or 
mixture  of  the  tno. 

Utbologic  Ot  or  pertaining  to,  the  physical  diaractcr  of  a  rock,  geoerally  as  determined  uithout 
the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Long-term  yield:  The  amount  of  water  that  can  be  withdrawn  from  an  aquifer  without  causing 
long-term  decline  in  the  water  table  or  picaometric  surface.  Long-term  yield  is  roughly  equal 
to  the  net  recharge  rate  of  the  aquifer. 

LOS:  Level  of  sendee;  a  qualitative  measure  of  traHic-operating  characteristics  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  volume  to  capacity  (VA^^.  Roadway  segments  are  assigned  letter  designations  from  A  through 
F,  representing  progressively  worsening  traffic  conditions. 

Lower  Carmel  Valley:  That  section  of  the  Carmel  Valley  dowistream  of  the  Nanows  to  Carmel 
Bay  which  contains  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  Subbasins  AQ3  and  AQ4. 

Marsh:  Soft,  wet  areas  which  can  include  wetlands  and  in  some  instances  willow  scrub  riparian 
vegetation. 

Maximum  Credible  Earthquake  (MCE):  The  most  setere  earthquake  that  is  believed  possible  at 
a  given  location,  based  on  the  existing  geological  and  scismotegical  evidence. 

MBUAPCD:  Monterey  Bay  Unified  Air  PollutioD  Control  District. 

Mean  daily  flow:  The  average  slrcamfiow  during  a  particular  day,  midnight  to  midnight,  at  a  given 
location  (usually  expressed  as  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  or  acre-feet  per  day).  For  the 
streamflow  analysis  in  this  document,  mean  daily  flow  is  computed  by  dividing  the  monthly 
volume  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  converting  to  cfs. 

Mean  monthly  flows:  Average  flow  volumes  for  a  given  month  for  the  simulated  period  (1902- 
1990) 

Mesic  Moist. 

Mesozoic;  Geologic  era  from  approximately  225  to  65  million  years  before  present.  The  Mesozoic 
era  is  divided  into  three  periods. 

Metulimnefic:  Referring  to  the  zone  of  stratified  lake  or  reservoir  where  density  and  usually 
temperature  of  water  enanges  rapidly  with  increasing  depth,  also  known  as  the  thermocline. 

Metamorphic  Rocks:  Recks  which  are  changed  by  the  action  of  heat  and/or  pressure  below  the 
earth’s  surface.  Changes  brought  about  by  metamorphism  can  be  in  the  rock’s  mineral 
composition,  texture  and  structure. 
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MGD;  ggJkxa  per  day. 

Monterq  Cbunt;  Water  Consenalion  Plait  A  plan  adopted  by  MonUiC}  County  and  the  majoir 
water  providers  in  the  county  that  estaUsbc!  water  conservatioD  goals  for  eadi  area  of  the 
coun^'. 

Morphology  of  stream:  Referring  to  the  shape  and  texture  of  a  stream  cbanncL 

MPRPD:  Monterey  Peninsula  Regnal  Part  DistricL 

MPUSD:  Monterey  Peninsula  Unified  School  DistricL 

MPVVMD:  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Management  DistricL 

MPWMD  Law:  The  District's  enabling  legislation  (Statutes  of  1977  Chapter  5it7.  found  in  tVest's 
California  Water  Code  Appendix  §  lOS-1  to  122-100). 

MPVVMD  Rules  and  Regulafioos:  The  collection  of  ordinames  under  which  the  Disinct  operates. 

MPVVRS:  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Resources  System.  The  MPWRS  consists  of  the  Carmel 
River,  the  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer,  and  the  Seaside  Coastal  Groundwater  Basin. 

MRVVPCA:  Monterey  Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency. 

Narrxjws:  The  location  in  Carmel  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Scarlett  Road  that  separates  the  Upper 
Carmel  Valley  from  the  Lower  Carmel  Valley. 

NEPA:  National  Environmental  Protection  AcL 

NO  PRJi  No  Project  Alternative. 

No-flow  periods;  Periods  when  strcamflow  .s  non-existent 

Non-Cal-Am  Groundwater  Users.  Individual  privalc  wells  or  small  ..utribution  systems  drawing 
from  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Water  Resources  System. 

Nonusable  storage;  Aquilcr  or  groundwater  retained  in  an  aquifer  to  repel  seawater  intrusion,  this 
water  is  not  available  for  withdrawal. 

Normal  Year  Demand;  Water  use  that  would  occur  under  normal  conditions  if  the  water  supply 
were  adequate  to  meet  all  needs.  As  used  in  this  dixument,  normal  conditions  are  based  on 
streamfiow  and  range  from  "above  normal'  to  "below  normal"  values.  This  range  is  defined  by 
the  25th  percentile  and  75th  percentile  exceedance  frequencies. 

North  Coast  Central  Air  Basin;  The  air  bosin  containing  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  as  defined  by 
the  California  Air  Resources  Board. 

NOx:  Nitrogen  oxide. 
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Orersloiy:  The  tall,  ntxx^-  trees  niitch  picnide  the  upper  canopy  of  foliage  in  a  forest  and 
generally  shade  lower  lesels. 

Ozone  A  gaseous  compound  containing  three  molectiles  of  cn^gen;  a  major  component  of 
photochemical  smog. 

PBCSD:  Pebble  Beach  Community  Scnnccs  E%tiicL 

Pbreatophylic  A  deep-rooted  plant  that  obtains  its  water  from  the  water  table  or  the  layer  of  soil 
just  abose  iL 

Plant  water  stress:  Loss  uf  plant  vigor  or  fitness  caused  by  a  low  soil  moisture  and  the  resultant 
loss  of  turgor  pressure  and  eventual  wilting. 

PM,o.  Particulate  matter  less  than  10  microns  in  diameter  which  can  be  inhaled  and  are  therefore 
considered  hazardous  to  human  health. 

Potable:  Suitable  for  drinking. 

Production:  The  amount  of  water  extracted  by  the  water  distrihMiion  system  from  all  sources  of 
water  supply. 

Probable  Maximum  Flood  (PMF):  The  maximum  strcamllow  that  may  be  expected  at  a  given 
location  from  the  most  severe  combination  of  critical  mctcorologic  and  hydrologic  conditions  that 
arc  reasonably  possible  m  the  region. 

Pumping  capacity;  The  capability  of  a  well  to  produce  water. 

Pumping  regime:  The  pattern  of  groundwater  pumping. 

Quaternary.  Period  of  geologic  time  from  approximately  2  million  years  ago  to  the  present.  It 
IS  the  latest  period  within  the  Cenozoic  era.  The  Quaternary  Period  is  divided  into  two  epochs. 
The  Holocene  and  Pleistocene. 

Rationing  goal:  The  percentage  reduction  in  water  consumption  that  is  or  would  be  included  in 
a  water  rationing  ordinance. 

RCO  Roller-compacted  concrete. 

Rearing  habitat:  Portions  of  stream  which  is  used  by  juvenile  stcclhead  while  they  reside  in 
freshwater.  Good  quality  habitat  is  characterized  as  having  highly  oxygenated  water,  summer 
water  temperatures  in  the  range  of  55  to  65  deg  F,  a  streambed  covered  with  cobbles  and 
boulders,  turbulent  flow  conditions,  water  velocities  of  at  least  0.5  feet  per  second,  water  depths 
greater  than  0.5  feet,  and  vegetation  or  woody  debris  which  hangs  over  or  enters  the  water. 

Recharge:  The  process  by  which  an  aquifer  receives  additional  water  from  outside  sources. 

Reclamation.  The  rccoveiy  of  subpotable  or  wastewater  sources  so  as  to  substitute  this  supply  for 
irrigation  applications  currently  using  potable  supply. 
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Remnant  run:  A  population  of  adult  stcclhead  wliich  has  been  severely  reduced  in  size  compared 
to  historical  or  natural  conditions,  whidt  is  threatened,  and  may  become  endanger^  if 
conditions  which  reduced  the  tun  are  not  corrected. 

Ripartam  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  banks  of  a  stream,  lake,  reservoir,  or  other  body  of  fresh  water. 

Riparian  forest:  The  terrestrial  environs  adjacent  to  freshwater  bodies  such  as  rivets  and  streams. 
Riparian  vegetation  found  in  these  forests  relies  on  these  water  bodies  to  provide  soil  moisture 
in  excess  of  that  otherwise  available  through  local  precipitation. 

Riparian  scrub:  Low-growing  (one-  to  three-meter)  vegetation  growing  in  riparian  areas. 

Riparian  v^etation:  Plants  found  growing  at  the  edges  of  freshwater  bodies.  Riparian  vegetation 
requires  moist  year-round  soil  conditions  such  as  those  found  near  a  river. 

Riparian  woodland  thicket:  Low-  to  middlc-canoj^  vegetation  growing  in  riparian  areas. 

Risk/uncertainty:  The  concept  that  the  occurrence  of  an  event  is  not  certain.  Risk/uncertainty 
is  usually  expressed  as  probability. 

Rotary  drum  fish  screen;  A  cylindrical  shaped  fish  screen  which  turns  on  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
axis,  thereby  passing  water  through  it,  debris  over  or  around  it,  and  blocking  the  passage  of  fish 
through  it. 

Runoff:  The  movement  of  excess  precipitation  across  the  ground. 

Salinity  level:  The  level  of  salts  in  a  body  of  water. 

Seawater  intrusion:  The  phenomenon  occurring  when  sea  water  invades  a  body  of  fresh  water. 

Sedimentary  budget:  The  input  to.  deposition  in,  and  outflow  of  sediment  in  a  stream  system. 

Sedimentary  Rocks:  Material  that  has  been  deposited  by  water,  ice,  wind,  or  chemically 
precipitated  in  water.  Sedimentary  rocks  arc  usually  stratified  into  layers  or  beds. 

Sedimentary  transport:  The  process  by  which  soil,  rock  and  debris  arc  moved  by  flowing  water. 

Seismicity:  The  iikelihood  of  an  area  being  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Septic  system:  A  small  sewage  disposal  system  generally  serving  a  single  user. 

Shortfall:  The  amount  by  which  the  monthly  or  annual  supply,  or  production,  is  less  than  the 
corresponding  demand,  as  calculated  by  the  CVSIM  model.  When  expressed  as  a  percentage, 
the  shortfall  is  a  percentage  of  the  demand. 

Significant  Environmental  Impact:  According  to  f  15382  of  the  CEQA  Guidelines,  a  ’significant 
effect  on  the  environment  means  a  substantial,  or  potentially  substantial,  adverse  change  in  any 
of  the  physical  conditions  within  the  area  affected  by  the  project  including  land,  air,  water. 
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minerals,  flora,  fauna,  ambient  noise,  and  objects  of  historical  or  aesthetic  significance.  An 
economic  or  social  change  by  itself  shaft  not  be  considered  a  significant  effect  on  the 
environment  A  sodal  or  economic  change  related  to  a  physical  change  may  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  physical  change  is  significant* 

Siliceous:  Of  or  pertaining  to  silica. 

Smolts:  Juvenile  steelhead  which  have  physiologically  adapted  to  live  in  seawater  and  are  actively 
emigrating  from  freshwater  to  t!ie  ocean. 

Soil  column:  The  vertical  alignment  of  soil. 

Spawning  habitat  Portions  of  stream  which  is  used  by  female  steelhead  for  constructing  her  nest 
Typically,  these  areas  are  located  at  the  downstream  end  of  pools,  just  upstream  of  where 
turbulent  water  flows  through  riffles.  Good  quality  spawning  habitat  is  characterized  by 
appropriate  sized  gravel,  water  velocities  of  at  least  2  feet  per  second,  and  water  depths  of  at 
least  1  foot. 

Special-status  plant  species:  Special-status  plant  species  are  defined  to  include  species  that  are 
federally  listed,  proposed,  or  candidates  for  threatened  and  endangered  status  (50  CFR  37958- 
37%7),  listed  by  the  State  of  California  as  threatened  and  endangered  species  or  arc  candidates 
for  listing,  Culifornia  Native  Plant  Society  (CNPS)  rare  and  endangered  species. 

Special-status  wildlife  species:  Special-status  wildlife  species  arc  defined  to  include  species  that 
are  federally-listed  threatened  and  endangered  species  (50  CFR  37958-37967),  listed  by  the  State 
of  California  as  threatened  and  endangered  species  (California  Administrative  Code,  Title  14, 
Section  670.5),  identified  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  as  species  of  special  concern, 
or  identified  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  as  fully  protected  species  in  California. 

SR  1:  State  Route  1. 

SR  68:  State  Route  68. 

SR  218:  State  Route  218. 

Storage  capacity:  The  total  water-bearing  capacity  of  an  aquifer  or  surface  reservoir. 

Stress:  The  physiological  response  to  environmental  changes  which  is  characterized  by  increased 
blood  pressure,  release  of  specific  hormones,  and  a  heightened  state  of  activity  or  awareness  and 
a  reaction  to  flee  from  the  change. 

Sub-potable  water.  Water  which  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption  without  treatment,  including 
reclaimed  water. 

Succession:  Change  through  time  in  the  plant  species  composition  of  an  area. 

Surface  flows:  Water  flow  across  the  ground  surface,  generally  in  stream  channels. 
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Suspended  load:  Sediment,  usually  clay  particles,  silt  and  fine  sand,  which  is  carried  in  suspension 
above  the  bottom  of  a  stream  moving  water,  as  contrasted  with  the  bed  load  rolled  along  the 
bottom. 

Swimup  fry:  Referring  to  the  development  stage  of  steelhead  just  after  they  emerge  from  the 
gravel  nest  and  at  the  time  they  normally  begin  to  feed  on  external  food. 

SWRCB:  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board. 

System  capacity:  The  amount  of  water  in  acre-feet  that  a  water  distribution  system  is  permitted 
by  the  District  to  produce  annually.  Capacity  is  based  on  the  cumulative  sustained  yield  of  wells 
adjusted  for  periodic  lowering  of  the  water  table  and  the  projected  yield  of  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Tectonic  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating  the  rock  structure  and  external  forms  resulting  from 
the  deformation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Tertiary:  Period  of  geologic  time  ranging  from  approximately  65  to  2  million  years  before  present. 
It  is  the  earliest  period  within  the  Ccnozoic  era. 

Thermoclinc  See  mctalimnctic. 

THM:  Trihalomethanc. 

Transportation  flows;  Streamflow  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  adult  passage  over  critical  riffles  and 
throughout  the  iower  river  downstream  of  spavming  habitat. 

Tributary  flows:  Strcamflows  from  small  streams  tributary  to  a  main  stream  or  river. 

Typical  dry  season:  An  average  condition  relating  to  the  portion  of  the  year  with  minimum 
i  li'ifall 

Understory:  The  short,  shade-tolerant,  woody  and  herbaceous  vegetation  growing  in  the  lower 
canopy  of  the  forest. 

Unimpaired  (flow)  (1)  Streamflow  that  is  unaffected  by  artificial  diversions,  imports,  storage  or 
other  works  of  man  in  the  stream  channel.  (2)  Recorded  streamflow,  with  corrections  applied 
to  remove  the  effects  of  artificial  diversions,  imports  or  stor  ge. 

Upland  vegetation:  Vegetation  growing  in  areas  outside  wetland  and  riparian  zones  which  relics 
solely  on  precipitation  as  its  source  of  water. 

Upper  Carmel  Valley:  The  section  of  the  Carmel  Valley  above  the  Narrows  and  below  San 
Clemente  Dam  which  includes  Carmel  Valley  Aquifer  Subbasins  AQl  and  AQ2. 

Usable  storage:  Aquifer  storage  that  is  available  for  withdrawal. 

USFS:  United  States  Forest  Service. 
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XJSFWS:  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

USGS:  Unites  State  Geological  Survey. 

V/G  Volume  to  capacity  ratio,  a  measure  used  to  deCne  traffic  Level  of  Service  (LOS)  on  a  street 
or  highway. 

Vegetation  dte-olTs:  The  loss  of  vegetation  throu^  mortality. 

Water  table:  The  surface  of  the  groundwater  in  an  unconftned  aquifer. 

Water  year.  The  period  from  October  1st  of  one  calendar  year  through  September  30th  of  the 
following  calendar  year. 

Water-dependent  recreation:  Recreation  activity  that  requires  direct  contact  with  water. 

Water-enhanced  recreation:  Recreation  activities  that  do  not  require  direct  contact  with  water,  but 
that  area  enhanced  by  its  presence. 

Watershed:  The  area  contained  within  a  drainage  divide  above  a  specified  point  on  a  stream. 

Well:  Any  device  or  method,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  for  the  production  of  water  from 
groundwater  supplies,  excluding  seepage  pits  and  natural  springs. 

Well  perforations:  The  slots  or  opcnin(,s  in  the  casing  wall  of  a  well  that  allow  water  to  enter  the 
well. 

Wetland:  An  area  that  is  inundated  or  saturated  by  surface  or  ground  water  at  a  frequency  and 
duration  sufficient  to  support  a  prevalence  of  vegetation  typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated 
soil  conditions.  Certain  federal  agencies,  including  the  U  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  U  S  Soil  Conservation  Service,  have  formulated  varying 
definitions  of  the  terms  "wetland"  or  "wetlands"  for  use  with  various  laws,  regulations,  and 
programs. 

Wetland  vegetation:  Hydrophytic  plants  which  can  survive  and  grow  in  watei -saturated  or 
inundated  conditions 

Yearling-stzed  steelhead:  Stecihead  that  have  spent  one  complete  summer  in  the  stream.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  second  summer,  they  usually  range  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length. 

Young-of-the-yean  Referring  to  juvenile  steelhead  which  are  less  than  one  year  old. 

Zero  habitat:  Jargon  referring  to  the  lack  of  river  habitat  suitable  to  the  rearing  of  juvenile 
stecihead. 

Zonation:  The  arrangement  of  area  within  a  region  into  strips  or  blocks  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  differences  in  vegetation,  soils,  flooding  frequency,  etc. 
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